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Reader 


Lnterest 


Editors, advertisers, authors—all look for positive proof that 


their message has been read and has made an impression. 


In an attempt to contact those whom we could not otherwise 
approach, we appealed last month to our subscribers for a list 
of their friends. To these a sample copy of THE SIGN has 


been mailed in the hope that many will become regular readers. 


The response to date has been very encouraging. Apart from 
any increase in circulation which may result, we have the 


satisfaction of realizing the loyalty and interest of our present 
readers. 


To these we express our sincere thanks. Their effort to pro- 
mote Catholic literature will bring a blessing upon them, for 
they are assisting actively in the spread of Truth. 


To those who have not yet forwarded us their list, we publish 


this reminder that such help will be appreciated at any time. : 
seeee) 
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Che Catholic Press 





By Most Reb. John M. Gannon 
EPISCOPAL CHAIRMAN, PRESS DEPARTMENT, N.C.W.C. 


N THIS year, the Catholic Press should need 

neither explanation nor justification. We stand 

today at the gateway of a new social order, with 

perils religious and national besetting’ us on every 
side. Modern life is filled with portent. War is no longer 
an evil to be anticipated but a reality to be faced. Error 
and false doctrine have ceased knocking at our gates; 
they have entered. Their insidious influence is every- 
where. 

\s priest or layman, man or woman, we must be 
keenly conscious of the crying need of the world for 
truth and reality; for fixed spiritual princigles and a 
guiding force, changeless and uncompromising. We turn, 
quite naturally, as children of the Holy Family of the 
Faith to the source of all strength and wisdom. We 
seek from the hand of Holy Mother the Church a weapon 
keen enough to stay the advances of these enemies of 
God and society. We look for an intellectual armor 
strong enough to withstand the diabolical forces of anti- 
Christ. We find such a weapon, such a protecting armor 
in the Catholic Press of the world. 

As an auxiliary to the pulpit and school, but as a 
more powerful agent than either, the Catholic Press 
because of its wider appeal, as an educative force explains 
and defends Catholic doctrine and strengthens the ob- 
servance of morality, while it inspires the individual to 
higher personal sanctity and incites him to more effective 
communal zeal. 

We pray that war and its dreadful results may be 
averted and kept far from our beloved country and from 
the nations of the world; war, which is first born in the 
mind through racial prejudice, class hatred, social in- 
justice, and the general violation of the moral law. The 
thought of men and nations must be molded before 
the will of man can be directed toward national action. 
Truth must penetrate the mind if love and charity would 
reign in the heart. The strongest defense, the most 
potent antidote against this universal belligerency is the 
informed Catholic mind and Catholic conscience. 

The work of the Catholic Press in any form is a 
blessed enterprise. At various times, Popes have enriched 
it with pontifical blessing. In words strong as the cen- 
turies, yet tender as those of a mother, they have 
pleaded with the world to support and to profit by it. 

The bishops of our country have vied with one another 
in encouraging and supporting the Catholic Press move- 
ment and that, even in days of greatest financial stress. 
From all quarters of our country, men and women, the 
most gifted of our century, have given their time and 
their talent with almost a consecrated devotion to the 
upbuilding’ and the enrichment of the Catholic Press. 
Their names are not legion but their contribution to 
the defense of their Faith is without measure and cer- 
tainly without adequate financial reward. I pay to these 
noble men and women, editors of and _ contributors 
to the Catholic Press, and to all those who work for its 
spread in any capacity, the compliments of Christ, their 
Leader, and I offer them, as Episcopal Chairman of 


the Press Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the gratitude of that Church which they 
so loyally serve. May God give increase to their number 
and their influence for good amongst us. They, indeed, 
fulfill in a special manner the divine mandate of Christ, 
“Go teach ye all nations.” 

I speak reluctantly, but I feel, with necessity, on the 
matter of the support of the Catholic Press. I dislike 
to impute any disloyalty to our beloved laity in this 
matter but statistics and financial reports force such 
considerations upon us. The excellence and power of our 
Catholic Press are unquestioned, yet they are not proof 
against the challenging force of secular press opposition. 
Constantly the non-Christian influence of the secular press 
has made itself felt in Catholic life and morals. 

There are twenty million Catholics in the United 
States today. Of these approximately seven million rec- 
ognize the importance of the Catholic Press in their 
lives. Putting it directly, one third of our Catholic 
population support the Catholic Press; and this, indeed, in 
hopeless disproportion to the Catholic publications. In 
vain do churchmen plead, editors worry, and authors 
write. They but squander time and ink. One cannot write 
to empty space any more than can the talented actor 
perform to an empty gallery. The Catholic Press must 
have an audience and that audience from our laity. 

Christ descends to our altar each morning in Holy 
Mass, but He wills not to remain there. His mission 
upon earth would be unfulfilled if the faithful failed 
to approach Him to carry Him forth with them into 
the highways of life. So too, if we may reverently use 
the parallel, does the Catholic Press depend upon its 
reading public. Its bounty is spread before us. There 
remains for us to support it and to heed it. 

If every commodity is salable on our markets, even 
lurid tabloids at our Church door, why not a Catholic 
paper or periodical? It is as necessary as a church, a 
school, or a hospital. Its function cannot be adequately 
supplied by any other agency. In the words of the 
gentle Pius X, “To be a Catholic, to call oneself a 
Catholic, nay, to belong to Catholic organizations and 
associations and at the same time to be indifferent to 
the Catholic Press is a patent absurdity.” 

I plead then for renewed and increased loyalty to the 
Catholic Press of the country. Support it at the cost 
of personal and extreme sacrifice. Let not your views be 
formed exclusively from information gleaned from the 
secular press, which is often fallacious, misleading and 
inaccurate. Quench your thirst for truth at the fountain 
of your own Press, and so become Catholic-minded. 

We live in troubled times. If the gates of hell prevail 
not against the Church of God it may be because of 
our Catholic Press. 

I raise my hand in benediction over this noble Catholic 
enterprise. I bless all who are working in its name. 
I thank the editors of that orderly and valuable Catholic 
magazine THe Sicn which has kindly published this 
appeal. I commend their work for God and our Faith. 
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For Catholic Press month we are privileged to present a 
message from the Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, Bishop of 
Erie, Pa., and Episcopal Chairman of the Press Department 
of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. It has been 
placed on the Editor’s page in 
the hope that it will be read 
thoughtfully by every sub- 
scriber. In expressing our appreciation to His Excellency, 
we take occasion also to comment further on some of the 
points in his strong appeal. 

Either by bold, open attack or by a disguised but dan- 
gerous process of undermining the faith of its children, the 
Church is thrown on the defensive throughout most of the 
world. We are warned to be alert, to pick up the weapon 
that will stop the enemies of Truth, to strike out and con- 
found the errors which are disturbing the hearts of men 
and turning them away from God. That powerful weapon, 
as the Bishop reminds us, is the Catholic Press. Because 
of its educative value, widespread and enduring in form, it 
assists the growth of “personal sanctity” (without which 
we fight in vain), and of “communal zeal” (whose absence 
leads to disorganization and defeat). 

We join in the tribute from the Episcopal Chairman of 
the Press Department to our Catholic authors and journal- 
ists. Their persevering efforts are inspired as much by at 
least a crusading spirit for the Church as by any hope of 
financial reward. Editors will witness to the increasing num- 
ber of manuscripts which flood their offices. Lack of time 
alone prevents a personal note of thanks and encouragement 
from accompanying a contribution which, for some reason, 
must be returned-to its author. The time will come, we are 
confident, when a well deserved but long deferred increase 
in recompense for their work will go to our Catholic writers. 


A Message 
of Importance 


_ the increase in recompense to Catholic 
writers will depend on the growth of circulation. On the 
matter of supporting the Catholic Press, Bishop Gannon’s 
words are forceful with the 
strength of truth and fact. He 
has expressed with vigor the 
thoughts of all Catholic edi- 
tors when he declares: “One 
cannot write to empty space any more than a talented actor 
can perform to an empty gallery. The Catholic Press must 
have an audience and that audience must come from the 
Catholic laity.” 

In emphasizing this fact to our actual readers, we do 
not wish them to feel that they are being upbraided for the 
indifference of those who are totally unconcerned about the 
Catholic Press. Rather we do so as an appeal for the con- 
tinuance of their zealous efforts—of which they have recently 
given splendid proof—to interest others. 

This is not, we repeat, merely a question of financial sup- 
port—much as that is needed. Let us put it this way. Suppose 
some wealthy Catholic were to subsidize THe Sicn or any 
of our Catholic newspapers or maga ines. Would this relief 
from financial worries dispense us from the obligation of 
obtaining further subscriptions? It would not. We should 
still have the duty of getting as many as possible to read 


Gathering 
the Audience 


Catholic literature. May the inspiring message of his Ex- 
cellency on The Catholic Press arouse to further action our 
loyal subscribers ! 


A DRIVE is now under way to eradicate venereal dis- 
eases in the United States. The drive was started with the 
endorsement of President Roosevelt who wrote: “The Fed- 
eral Government is deeply in- 
terested in conserving the 
resources of the country by 
all appropriate methods. The 
attainment of your objectives 
would do much to conserve our human resources and would 
reduce considerably the present large costs for the com- 
munity care of the disastrous results of the venereal diseases.” 

These diseases take an appalling toll of human health and 
life every year. They are all serious. Some of them are as 
loathsome as leprosy. Nowadays they are called “social dis- 
eases.” They are so widespread that there is urgent need 
to take all effective measures of prevention. The economic 
burden entailed in the treatment of these diseases should stir 
up citizens to co-operate in the drive. 

It is noticeable, however, that among all the remedies 
suggested to prevent and eradicate these dread diseases, 
nothing whatever is said about religion. All the remedies 
so far suggested are purely material. It would seem that man 
is nothing more than a highly developed animal, differing 
from the brute in degree and not in kind. There is no men- 
tion of the prophylactic value of personal religion by keeping 
the Ten Commandments. Yet this is the most effective pre- 
ventive. The observance of the moral law as made known 
in the Ten Commandments produces not only spiritual health 
by keeping the soul “fit” and “right with God,” but it also 
brings bodily well-being, as a result of avoiding temptations 
and controlling the animal passions. Diseases which are in 
sO many cases—not all, for persons are infected at times 
without any personal fault—the effect of violations of the 
moral code can best be prevented by a faithful observance 
of that code. “Keep the commandments and thou shalt live,” 
said our Lord. A chaste heart is the most potent preventive 
of diseases which result chiefly from unchastity. 


Campaign Against 
Social Diseases 


—_— ROOSEVELT recently sent letters to the 
governors of nineteen states, which have not ratified the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution, ask- 
ing them to make ratification 
“one of the major items of 
the legislation of your state 
this year.” Kentucky promptly 
ratified. This makes a total 
of twenty-two states which have thus far ratified. Thirty-six 
states will be sufficient to add the amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

The President made no mention of the possible legal diffi- 
culty attending ratification at this late date. The Supreme 
Court in 1921 (Dillon vs. Gloss, 256 U. S. 368) ruled that 
proposed amendments must be ratified “within some reason- 
able time after the proposal.” A committee of the American 


Child Labor 
Amendment 
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Bar Association reported in December, 1934, that in its 
opinion no ratification after January 2, 1933, would be 
lawful—a period of eight years and seven months having 
elapsed since June 2, 1924, when the Senate of the sixty- 


eighth Congress adopted the joint resolution, submitting the 
amendment to the states, by a vote of 61 to 23. 

® s e 
A. *REAT deal has been spoken and written for and 
against, this so-called “Child” Labor Amendment. It is very 
probable that many of those who support it with fervor have 


never read the amendment. 
Child Child labor, if it is really 
such, is generally condemned 
or Youth? z 

by decent and humane men 
and women. It has many 
serious evils, economic, physical and moral. No normal 
man or woman desires to have children working in fac- 
tories, mines, and such places. But the point is—what 
does the proposed amendment actually say regarding the 
objects of the act? It is interesting to read it. The actual 
words are: “Section 1—The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. Section 2—The power of the several 
states is unimpaired by this article, except that the operation 
of state laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to 

give effect to legislation enacted by Congress.” 
You will notice that the word “child” does not appear. The 
word used is “person’”—which is a lot wider. Why, then, 
ll this the “Child” Labor Amendment? The reason seems 
to be that the use of the term “child” will stir up favorable 


ca 


sentiment for ratification, whereas calm and reasoned reflec- 
tion is desired. Legislation based upon sentimental appeals 
is likely to be ignored, like the experiment “noble in purpose.” 

What is a “child”? According to Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, a child is “a young person of either sex, espe- 
cially one between infancy and youth; hence one who exhibits 


the characteristics of a very young person.” Notice, a child 
is one between infancy and youth; not a youth. “Youth,” 


according to the same authority, is “that part of life that 
succeeds childhood; the period preceding maturity, usually 
that from puberty to maturity.” 


Since the amendment aims to abolish the labor of “persons 
eighteen years of age,” it cannot truthfully be called 
a “child” labor act. Children are only one class comprehended 
in it. WI 1y single out the children and soft-pedal the youth? 
We fear that it is because the use of the word “child” is 
more efficacious to arouse favorable sentiment. But it isn’t 
honest. A youth of seventeen or sixteen or fifteen is no 
“child,” yet he is included in this act. 





. ® . 
Tuere is need of more accurate terminology in these 
matters. The proposed amendment itself is not vague, but 


those who support it are apt to be conveniently vague. The 
terminology of the Church 

Getting at i ee ae ol poe 
Correct Terms Law, in the section devoted 

o “Persons,” defines a major 

as one who has reached the age of twenty-one. Most civil 
laws seem to conform to this. One below the age of twenty- 
one complete is a minor. A boy reaches the age of puberty 
when fourteen years old; a girl on the completion of her 
twelfth year. Children under seven years of age are spoken 
of as pueri, parvuli—infants. The latter are presumed not 
to be responsible for their actions. When the child has at- 
tained fully seven years, the Canon Law presumes that 
responsibility exists. Persons habitually devoid of the use of 
reason are in Canon Law regarded as infants. 





THE “ff SIGN 


Many of those who stoutly advocate the ratification of 
the proposed amendment really seem to think that it affects 
only those between infancy and puberty, which is not the 
case. If they call all those comprehended in this act children, 
some absurd consequences follow. The ages of puberty are 
fourteen and twelve, respectively. Thus, if all those under 
eighteen years of age are “children,” it is possible to con- 
ceive of children who have reached the age of puberty, mar- 
rying, having children of their own, and still be classed as 
children themsetves—in relation to this act. A more honest 
name for this proposed amendment is “Youth Control Act,” 
because it will be in accord with the facts. 


Taz news about the illness of our Holy Father has sad- 
dened us, as it ought all the faithful. The health of the 
Supreme Pontiff should be a matter of grave concern to all 
of us. And it ought to move 
us to pray that God may 
spare him to the Church in 
these evil days. His death at 
this time would be a great 
loss to the Church and to the world. He has done heroic 
work for the cause of peace and security for the whole 
world and has directed the growth and sustained the strength 
of the Church in a remarkable degree. He has brought the 
Church to a very high degree of prestige. Never, perhaps, 
in recent times has the Church been held in such esteem 
and regarded as the unique stabilizer of civil and moral 
life. We ask our readers, therefore, to pray that God may 
restore him to health and grant him more years to continue 
his beneficent work for the welfare of the Church and the 
world. 


Health of 
Holy Father 


Tae latest technique of strikers is the sit-down. It is bor- 
rowed from the Communists. It was first used in France 
last year. It has many advantages. It prevents operation. It 
closes the factories to strike- 

$9. Sews esrb otherwise known in 

Strikes abor parlance as “scabs.” It 
constitutes a threat to the 

employer. But the method also 

has disadvantages, and serious ones. The sit-down appears 
to be a violation of the personal right of the employer to 
the use of his property. It is an unwarranted trespass on 
the employer’s property. The sit-down is a use of physical 
force, which the labor leaders so strongly condemn on the 
part of employers. Such methods will not add strength to 
the validity of the strikers’ demands. Rather they detract 
from them. If the strikers rejoin that only by the sit-down 
will the employer be brought to bargaining, it can be 
answered that a good end does not justify the use of bad 
means. Only when both parties to the dispute respect each 
other’s rights, and each party performs its corresponding 
duty will there be any hope of a lasting peace between them. 


l.. IS extraordinary, to say the least, and in any case an 
indication of the efficiency of Leftist propaganda methods 
that the press in general has adopted an attitude of decided 
favor to the cause of the so- 
called Loyalists in Spain. 
This is true even of that part 
of the press which considers 
itself decidedly conservative. 
This is inconsistent, to put it lightly, in view of the fact 
that should the Madrid forces win the Civil War now raging 
in Spain they would undoubtedly destroy every last vestige 
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of Christian civilization in that unhappy country and replace 
it with that species of Oriental despotism of which Rosenberg, 
the Soviet Ambassador, is the advance guard. 

As a result of the bias in favor of the Spanish Reds our 
newspapers are daily reporting the same old errors as if 
they were self-evident truths. There are many of these. We 
single out a few for special mention. 

We are told that the struggle in Spain is between Fascism 
and Democracy. The truth of the matter is that it is between 
the Christian civilization of Spain and the Oriental despot- 
ism known as Communism. If the Spanish Reds are for 
Democracy why have the Liberals and Democrats either 
fled from Red territory or been liquidated ? 

We are told that the Popular Front received a majority 
of votes in the February elections. The simple truth is that 
the parties of the Left have never received a majority of 
votes. 

We are told that the so-called “Loyalist” Government is 
the legitimate Government of Spain. The truth of the matter 
is that it stole a sufficient number of seats in the Cortes to 
secure power for itself and persecute all other parties—even 
stooping so low as to use arson and assassination as a means 
to accomplish its end. 

We are told that the Nationalists are rebels in a state of 
revolt against a legitimately constituted government. We are 
not told that the Leftists revolted in October, 1934, when 
they were defeated at the polls. Nor are we told that Cabal- 
lero declared last February that the Leftists would resort to 
civil war if defeated in the elections. Neither are we told 
that the uprising led by Genera! Franco simply anticipated 
a Leftist revolt in an effort to save Spain from Red rule. 

We read reports daily in our papers—in headlines and 
with great flourish—of the help Hitler and Mussolini are 
giving Franco. The truth in this matter, too, is somewhat 
different from what we read in the newspaper accounts. 
There are about 45,000 foreigners, mostly from France and 
Russia, who are fighting with the Reds and these two coun- 
tries are pouring tons of munitions and supplies into Spain 
to help the Red cause. 

We are told by a large part of the press that the war in 
Spain is an attack being made on the Spanish people by a 
rebellious army aided by Moors and other foreigners. The 
truth of this matter is that a large percentage of the people 
even in Red territory—some estimate it as high as eighty 
per cent—favor the Nationalists. They will welcome them as 
liberators and saviors from the domination of a small Red 
minority. 


ee great defect which is apparent in the relations of 
Capital and Labor is the general lack of moral norms. Pro- 
duction and all that it entails—wages, hours, capital profits, 
etc., is viewed solely accord- 
ing to economic standards. 
There seems to be no recog- 
nition of a bond which ought 
to unite both Capital and 
Labor in their common effort. As a result there are clashes 
and recriminations. One class is considered the natural 
enemy of the other or at least antagonist to it. What a boon 
it would be to both parties if they regarded one another 
according to the standard of Christian charity and justice! 
Pope Leo XIII in his immortal Encyclical “On the Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes,” which is rightly regarded as 
the Magna Charta of Labor, expresses the matter thus: 
“The great mistake made in regard to the matter now 
under consideration, is the notion that class is naturally 
hostile to class, and that the wealthy and the workmen are 
intended by nature to live in mutual conflict. So irrational 
and so false is this view, that the direct contrary is the 
truth. Just as the symmetry of the human frame is the result 
of the disposition of the bodily members, so in a state is it 
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ordained by nature that these two classes should dwell in 
harmony and agreement, and should, as it were, groove into 
one another, so as to maintain the balance of the body politic. 
Each needs the other: Capital cannot do without Labor, nor 
Labor without Capital. 

“There is no intermediary more powerful than religion— 
whereof the Church is the interpreter and guardian—in 
drawing the rich and the poor bread-winners together, by 
reminding each class of its duties to the other, and especially 
of the obligation of justice. Thus, religion teaches the labor- 
ing man and the artisan to carry out honestly and fairly 
all equitable agreements freely entered into; never to injure 
the property, nor to outrage the person, of an employer; 
never to resort to violence in defending their own cause, 
nor to engage in riot or disorder; and to have nothing to 
do with men of evil principles, who work upon the people 
with artful promises, and excite foolish hopes which usually 
end in useless regrets, followed by insolvency.” 

It might be thought that Pope Leo was concerned that 
the laboring man and the artisan were the only ones to be 
counselled against excess, but he also has pertinent advice 
to the wealthy and the employer. “Religion teaches the 
wealthy owner and the employer that their workmen are 
not to be accounted their bondsmen; that in every man they 
must respect his dignity and worth as a man and as a 
Christian; that Labor is not a thing to be ashamed of, if we 
lend ear to right reason and to Christian philosophy, but an 
honorable calling, enabling a man to sustain his life in a 
way upright and creditable; and that it is shameful and 
inhuman to treat men like chattels to make money by, or to 
look upon them merely as so much muscle or physical 
power.” 

The worker might rejoin that the Pope’s outlook is 
utopian, that employers—at least his employers—don’t “give 
a continental” (to be polite) about his status, that the only 
thing to do when conditions become unbearable (in his 
estimation) is to strike and to hamper his employer as much 
as he can. And the employer—the hard-headed business 
man—may object that the Pope can easily give advice but 
it is another matter to deal with his workers and their 
representatives—especially so and so. But, even allowing for 
the honesty of these objections from both the workers and 
the employer, what in the long run accrues to them both, 
unless they listen to and act upon the fatherly advice of 
Pope Leo? He was on the heights from which the lights 
of heaven shone full upon him. He spoke in the Name of 
the Master of all men, who would have all his rational 
creatures live together in charity and justice. 


To Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, 
on the decoration received from Hungary for his outstand- 
ing services to 65,000 people of Hungarian extraction in 
his diocese. To Most Rev. 
John A. Duffy, D.D., on his 
appointment to the See of 
Buffalo. §To the Deanery 
Study Club, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, on its presentation to public libraries and institu- 
tions of complete sets of the Pope’s Encyclicals. {To Matt 
Berry, Canadian Airways pilot, who saved Bishop Falaize 
and his companions from starvation. To Rev. David 
Rubio, O.S.A., of the Catholic University, on his assign- 
ment by the Library of Congress to visit South America 
for the furtherance of cultural relationships. {To Patrick F. 
Scanlan, of The Brooklyn Tablet, on his selection for the 
Catholic Action Medal from St. Bonaventure’s College. {To 
Sr. M. de Paul, O.P.—St. Joseph’s College, Adrian, Mich.— 
the first woman to receive the degree of Doctor of Education 
from Columbia University. {To Thomas Qualters, former 
University of Notre Dame student, on his appointment as 
President Roosevelt’s bodyguard. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 





CATEGORICA 


ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE 


Edited by N. M. LAW 
LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 








CRIB AND CROSS 


THE season of Lent so quickly succeeding the rejoicings of 
Christmas time seems suggestive of the fact that the crib and 
the Cross were closely juxtaposed. By Edward Humeston in the 
“Herald Tribune’ under the text: ‘‘The ox knoweth his owner; 
and the ass his master’s crib.’’— (lsaias) : 


Little Christ-Child lay Thy -head 
Here, upon my shaggy hair; 

See! I kneel, and Thou shalt bed 
Deep in warmth, and nestle there. 
Rest Thee: Thou hast much to know, 

And a thorny way to go. 


Should I say how sweet I find 
Ev’ry prickly thistle-heart ; 
How the rope doth gall, or bind; 
How to ease the loaded cart? 
If it help Thee, Son of Man, 
I will tell Thee what I can. 


IT and mine have laid aside, 

Like Thyself, a glory great: 
Mounts were we, for kings to ride! 
Now—a beast-of-burden’s fate! 

But content with gain or loss, 
Mine the panniers, Thine a Cross, 


Rest we yet a little while; 
Morrows mean a stony trail: 
Thou shalt meet a narrow stile, 
Where Thy courage will not fail, 
God, to speed the works of light, 
Gives His creatures sleep tonight. 


LITERATURE OF ESCAPE 


BROTHER LEO has a few words to say in favor of the so-called 
literature of escape. From his interesting and informative 
page on books in ‘‘Columbia’’: 


Charles Caldwell Dobie has a needful thing to say in in- 
troducing a reprint of one of the stories of W. C. Morrow 
in the California Literary Pamphlets: 

“Nowadays, there is a sneering charge brought against 
all literature which preceded proletarian consciousness that 
it was a literature of escape. Homer and Shakespeare and 
even King David of the Psalms are held up to scorn as 
peddlers of literary narcotics. What the writer of today 
insists upon is to keep the eyes of his man-with-a-hoe public 
trained upon the dung and stubble of dreary fields. 

“All great literature is a literature of escape. ‘I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help,’ 
sang the kingly poet of Israel. All great literature looks away 
momentarily from sun-baked fields toward mountain peaks, 
catching up in its glance tens-of-thousands of readers to 
kingdom and power and glory. 

“A good story, a breathless story, an absorbing story, 


arrests reality, or time, or what-you-will. It is an escape, and 
for that may the Lord be praised. He may have wrought 
the dull plains, and it is well to regard them attentively, 
perhaps, but He wrought the hills equally for our 


contemplation.” 

Good sentences and well pronounced. Only the spirit of 
provincialism, ignoble and ignobling, can animate the stric- 
tures leveled against the so-called literature of escape by 
those smug and sometimes sordid souls who sit in the seat of 
the scornful. After all, as De Quincey pointed out, there is 
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a twofold classification of books, the literature of knowledge 
and the literature of power; and there are two basic reasons 
for reading books—to get information and to get away 
from things. Every great book is truly an “escape” book. 
It takes us out of the stock market into the Trojan War, or 
out of Indiana into the Inferno, or out of London’s stone 
forest into the Forest of Arden. It widens our horizons, 
expands our souls, fortifies our spirit, restores our sense o{ 
proportion. 

“The oftener I have been among men I have returned less 
a man.” True literature aids us to escape from the slavery 
of circumstance, the pettiness of strife, the stupidity of undue 
gregariousness. Snatching us out of the hysterical present, 
it makes us at home in all ages and in every clime. If we 
don’t want to “escape” we had better read no noble books 
at all. 


THE PRESS PONTIFICATES 


THe imperfect and one-sided handling of the Spanish situation 
by the press reminds one of the prophecies given out day by 
day during the Italo-Ethiopian War. The following is from ‘CG. 
K.’s Weekly”’: 


Anyone who wants a good laugh might do worse than get 
the recent official Italian publication giving the prophecies 
made during the Ethiopian War by foreign newspapers 
hostile to the Italian cause. Some of the worst examples 
were taken, as may be well imagined, from our own press 
here in England. For instance The Times on February 4th 
last employed an expert to tell the world that the unfortunate 
Italians were cooked by the weather. The Italians had just 
won their big victory over Ras Desta, but that didn’t matter. 
The Times told its readers that the getting of forces together 
in sufficient numbers for even attempting a decision would 
be impossible. “It seems plain,” it pontificated, “that the 
necessary concentration cannot be completed in time for 
making any important advance before the weather breaks 
and prohibits action for a long period,” in other words till 
a month ago when the rains began to slacken. There was to 
be no Italian victory in 1936; it was impossible—thus we_ 
got our news. ... One of them even went so far as to give 
a detailed description of an imaginary recapture of Adowa 
with lurid pictures of our Ethiopian friends crawling in by 
night on their stomachs with knives between their teeth. 

Now the interest of all this kind of thing does not lie in 
its folly nor even in the occasion it gives for happy laughter. 
Fun is an excellent thing and we are always grateful to the 
fun-provider, especially when he does not know how funny 
he is. But it has a serious side of far more consequence. Our 
press has simply ceased to tell us those things on which a 
reasonable man desires to be informed. It prints what it 
thinks will please its readers, it prints what certainly pleases 
those who give it advertising subsidy, it prints what jumps 
with the private feelings of its owners and what they believe 
to be the advantage of their pockets, but it does not tell us 
what is going on. 

There is some excuse no doubt for not telling us what is 
going on at home. It would never do, if people knew how 
they were governed. But we might at least know what is 
going on elsewhere. It is really important, because upon our 
judgment of this public opinion is formed; and if it is misled 
the consequences are serious indeed. Yet day after day and 
week after week the half dozen millionaires who control 
our opinion feed us with information on the outside world 
so imperfect that any judgment formed upon it must be 
worthless. 
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February, 1937 
DUST 


THE ashes distributed on Ash Wednesday symbolize to man the 
‘solemn truth: ‘“‘Dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt return.” 
The thoughts in the following poem are appropriate for Ash 
Wednesday. By James L. Pearson in ‘“‘The New York Times’’: 


Dust is made of fallen trees, 
Stones and blades of grass. 

Seasons take their toll of these 
Daily as they pass. 


Dust is made of bird and beast, 
Weed and flaming rose. 

Death, that brings them to her feast, 
No distinction knows. 


Dust is made of mighty men 
And their mighty works, 

All unmindful where and when 
Dissolution lurks. 


Dust is made when beauty dies— 
All her lovely parts— 

Women’s lips and children’s eyes, 
Brides and bleeding hearts. 


I have loved so many things— 
Given them my trust! 

Oh, but how the memory clings! 
Oh, but they are dust! 


SIEGE OF THE ALCAZAR 


| A RECENTLY published story of the last weeks of the Alca- 
zar at Toledo in Spain, Dr. Rudolph Timmermans relates the 
following incident. It is to be remembered that a short truce 
had been arranged and a priest admitted to care for the spiritual 
needs of the besieged. From ‘‘The Tablet’ of London: 


The wounded and many others have received Holy Com- 
munion; the last Deo Gratias are uttered, and the priest 
returns to the commander’s cell. 

Moscardo enters: “Commandant, life in these cellars must 
be dreadful, horrible. Hunger, darkness, the stench, the 
constant danger. . . .” 

“T know.” 

“Commandant, if you do not want to surrender, let the 
women and the children go. Set them free.’ Camarasa seems 
pressing. There is a note of reproach in his voice. 

“Father, I know what you feel. You look upon me and 
on my men as ambitious soldiers, who lock up these women 
and children for motives of vain glory. I will not answer 
myself. Orderly, call in one of the women. Any will do.” 

The door opens and a young woman steps into the cell. 
Her rags hang loose around her body; no stockings; her 
shoes ripped open; her hair falling over her face. With a 
quick movement of the hand she brushes it aside as she 
stands panting in the presence of the commander and of 
the priest. 

“Father, ask her whatever you want to know,” said Mos- 
cardo, and he stepped out. 

“TI have seen this terrible place you are living in, and I 
would like to ask you something. You can get away from 
this hell. Come out of it. The Government will spare your 
life and let you go free.” 

The woman thought for a moment, then, jerking her head, 
and with a fierce look in her dark eyes: “Father, God will 
save us when He pleases, but we women shall not leave 
the fortress to fall into our enemies’ hands. If the men are 
slain we shall fight in their stead.” 

Camarasa did not expect this reply, and words died on 
his lips. But the three hours’ truce is over, and the priest, 
blindfolded, is led away. 
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UGLY BUT USEFUL 


ERHAPS future investigations will reveal the usefulness of 

many creatures that now appear to be nothing more than eye- 
sores. The “Ceylon Catholic Messenger” provides the following 
item: 

Frogs may seem to exist only to make you shudder. But 
science has discovered that they are actually great bene- 
factors to mankind. 

Insects which carry disease germs and plant pests are 
eaten by many species of frogs in tropical forests, according 
to an address given reecently to the Zoological Society by 
Mr. Ivan Sanderson, who has been investigating the effects 
of clearing forests in the British Cameroons. 

Frogs in this region, he added, eat enormous numbers of 
insects that carry the germs of malaria, yellow fever, sleep- 
ing sickness and sandfly fever, they also destroy insect pests 
which are capable of devastating crops of tea, cocoa, coffee, 
cotton and tobacco. 

But after their forest habitations had been cleared away, 
Mr. Sanderson found that thirteen species of frogs had 
disappeared. He is now urging that measures should be 
taken to increase the number of frogs in tropical countries. 


THE MOST DANGEROUS BOOK 


THE following shows how truly a good book is, in a sense, a 
prolongation of the author's life and can continue after his 
death the good work he began during life. From ‘“‘The Lamp’’: 

An eminent and learned teacher in a great Protestant 
seminary once confided to a Catholic friend that at the 
beginning of each academic year he asked his class, “What 
is the most dangerous book ever written?” He supplied the 
answer himself by saying it was The Faith of Our Fathers, 
by Cardinal Gibbons, and warned them that unless some 
Protestant wrote a book equally good the flood of converts 
to Catholicism could never be checked. Humanly speaking, 
the influence that small treatise had in turning the minds 
of Americans to the Catholic Church can never be estimated. 
It is almost axiomatic that no book ever written in our 
country meets so adequately as it does the needs of converts. 


A BEAUTIFUL LEGEND 

HE Church of San Paolo fuori le Mura stands on the ancient 

Via Ostiensis two miles from Rome. It is to this church that 
Mr. H. V. Morton refers in the following passage from his ‘‘In 
the Steps of St. Paul’: 

I approached the high altar, where, beneath a canopy 
upheld by four columns of the purest alabaster, is the vault 
of Roman times in which St. Paul lies buried. Through the 
kindness of those who guard his tomb, I was allowed to 
kneel at the fenestrella and to gaze for a moment into that 
dim space below, where the words, “Pavlo Apostolo Mart 

’ are written on a stone. 

As I knelt there, I remembered a pious legend which 
the Church has preserved. It is said that St. Peter and St. 
Paul received martyrdom on the same day and were led out 
together through the Ostian Gate until they came to a place 
which is today occupied by the little wayside Chapel of the 
Parting. At this point they separated, St. Peter for Nero’s 
circus; St. Paul for the Salvian Springs. The Apostles did 
not say good-bye. St. Peter said: 

“Go in peace, Preacher of glad tidings, Guide of the just 
to salvation.” 

St. Paul replied: 

“Peace be with thee, Foundation of the Church, Shepherd 
of the flock of Christ.” 

So they went to their martyrdom, in the year 67 A.D. 
Less than forty years had passed since that night in the 
Upper Chamber in Jerusalem; less than forty years since 
the Agony in the Garden and since the Cross had been lifted 
on Calvary. In that little time the grain of mustard seed 
had taken root, and the shadow of God’s Kingdom was upon 
the earth. 
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ON SLEEP 


N A CHAPTER on “The Pleasures of Life’’ in his ‘‘My Country 

and My People’ Lin Yutang, the author, quotes quaint and 
philosophical reflections on sleep by Li Liweng, a seventeenth 
century Chinese author whose work is a ‘‘vade mecum’’ of the 
Chinese art of living: E 


lhe pleasure of an afternoon nap is double that of sleep 
at night. This is especially to be recommended for summer, 
but not for the other three seasons. This is not because I 
am favoring summer, but because a summer day is twice 
as long as a winter day, and a summer night is not equal to 
half a winter night. If a man rests only at night in sum- 
mer, that means he is spending one-quarter of his time 
in recuperating and three-quarters in working. How can a 
man’s energy last under this arrangement? Besides, the 
summer heat is intensive and naturally brings about fatigue. 
It is as natural to go to sleep in fatigue as to eat when 
hungry, or to drink when thirsty. This is the soundest of all 
hygiene. 

After the midday meal, he should wait a while until the 
food is digested and then pace near the bed gradually. He 
should not have the idea of being determined to sleep, for if 
one sleeps with that idea the sleep is not sweet. He should 
first attend to something and before the thing is done a 
drowsiness comes over him, and the people of the dreamland 
come to beckon him, and he arrives at the fairy place with- 
out any effort or consciousness of his own. I like a line 
from an old verse: ‘““My hands when weary throw the book 
away and the afternoon nap is long.” When you hold a book 
in your hand, you have no idea of going to sleep, and 
when you throw it away, you have no idea of doing any 
reading. That is why you do it without any consciousness 
and without any effort. This is the alpha and omega of the 
art of sleeping. ... 


WHY WE WENT TO WAR 


FTER a detailed examination of the reasons for America’s 

entry into the World War, Mr. Newton D, Baker, Secretary 

of War, 1916-1921, in his recently published work, ‘“Why We 
Went to War,” arrives at the following conclusions: 


[ have spent practically all the leisure of the last year 
examining this subject, attempting to read all that has been 
published by our State Department and by the foreign offices 
of other governments and much of the discussion of these 
subjects by scholars and publicists. Out of it all I have 
come with the clear conviction that the entry of the United 
States into the World War was not in the least affected 
by munition makers or bankers, that the business interests of 
the country and the welfare of our people during the long 
struggle were a constant but, as it seems to me, a proper 
object of solicitude of the Government, but that nothing 
done in the protection or furtherance of these business in- 
terests affected the ultimate decision. 

[ am convinced also that our entrance into the war was 
caused directly and solely by the German use of the subma- 
rine and that to the last President Wilson worked to keep 
America out of the war, not only for those reasons which 
would move any enlightened statesman who tried to save 
his country from such horrors, but also and primarily be- 
cause of his conviction that a saving mission was a part of 
a providential plan for the world. 

That the President’s hope was defeated presents itself to 
my mind as the surrender of a purpose cherished above all 
others, in response to a duty which the President felt to be 
inescapable. The whole point was that the national interests 
of the United States, the long-range view of the nation’s 
position in the world of which it is a part, would not suffer 
the endurance of the ruthless taking of the lives of Ameri- 
cans engaged in occupations which they had both a legal 
and moral right to pursue. 





THE ‘f SIGN 
BELGIUM’S DEGRELLE 


L ON DEGRELLE, Belgian Rexist leader, is a young man of 
' whom much may yet be heard in the muddled international 
politics of Europe. From ‘Current History’”’ for January: 


M. Léon Degrelle, the young Rexist leader, in an inter- 
view at Brussels, discussed in detail the aims of his move- 
ment. 

“As to the Locarno agreement and the Franco-Belgian 
Treaty,” M. Degrelle said, “they should be repudiated at 
once. The Rexist deputies have introduced a motion to that 
effect in the House. The motion points out that the fact that 
these treaties are not yet repudiated is in contradiction with 
the intentions clearly expressed by the King in his speech. 
We have had more than enough of all that! Unless the 
French break their pact with Soviet Russia . . . in which 
case we might talk to them again, but not before.” 

“How do you view future relations with Germany ?” 

“We want to live in a spirit of fraternity with all nations. 
To those who are opposed to close relations with Germany, 
we reply that Belgium, all through history, has been invaded 
by every Continental Power, and if we were to retain ill- 
feeling against our various invaders we should be without a 
single friend in the world. All we want is to feel certain 
that those with whom we seek relations are moved by a 
wish for peace. The Nazi régime, in our opinion, is moved 
by that feeling towards Belgium. When Rex comes into 
power we shall endeavor to see this wish materialize. Be- 
sides, do not forget that Adolf Hitler’s Germany is a strong- 
hold against Communism.” 

“What are your feelings toward Italy ?” 

“T have all along regretted the absurd sanctions policy. On 
the very day Rex comes into power we shall not be ashamed 
to recognize the annexation of Ethiopia by a splendid coun- 
try which gives the world an example of vitality.” 

To a final question, “Do you consider there is a Commu- 
nist danger in Belgium ?”’—he replied: 

“There are few Communists in this country, but they are 
stubborn and violent men. Remember that revolutions are 
always caused by a minority. The Communists were in a 
minority when they won Russia; Mussolini had but a 
minority to rely on when he conquered Italy. There are 
600,000 Socialists in Belgium, whose leaders are losing 
hold. These 600,000 Socialists may become Communists at 
the first opportunity.” 


HONEST OPINIONS 


HE opinions of those who are not professional literary critics 

must often interest and amuse authors. The following con- 
cerning Hilaire Belloc and Lord Balfour is from the ‘Catholic 
Herald”: 


At a lecture just given to a number of librarians Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc told a good story against himself. Whilst travelling 
in a train he noticed a man sitting on an opposite seat in his 
carriage reading one of his own books of essays. Feeling duly 
gratified, he leant forward and asked the man by whom the 
book was written. The reader replied that he had not the 
faintest idea what the author was talking about, and asked 
Belloc if he would like to have the book. “I accepted the offer,” 
Belloc declared. 

The story reminds one of the even better one related of 
Lord Balfour. The philosopher-statesman was accustomed to 
reading the lightest literature on his railway journeys. On 
one occasion he was faced in his carriage by a man intently 
reading “The Foundations of Belief.” The student of Balfour’s 
rather heavy work noticed during a moment of relaxation the 
quality of literature chosen by his fellow-traveller and re- 
marked: “I am surprised to see a man like you wasting your 
time reading such trivial stuff when you might be improving 
your mind with a book like this.” 
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Liberty Under Communism 


There Is Less Freedom for the Workers Under Communism than Under the Worst 
Forms of Capitalism. Under Communism, the State Alone Has and Exercises Rights 


“Real liberty exists only where 
exploitation has been annihilated, 
where no oppression of some peo- 
ples by others exists, where there 
is no unemployment, no poverty, 
where a person does not tremble 
because tomorrow he may lose his 
job, his home, his food”—(Stalin 
—Interviewed by Roy Howard). 

Liberty is not merely that there 
should be no legal prohibitions 
against people amusing themselves 
... but that there should be enough 
playing fields, enough and cheap 
cnough transport to the country, 
enough and cheap enough cinemas 
and theater seats and the like.”— 
(Stratchey—The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Socialism). 


1. Freedom Not Riches 


HIS is the freedom of cows in 
clover, boys in jam factories, col- 
ored children in watermelon patches, 
crows in cornfields and the President 
of the Society of Militant Atheists in a 
sanctuary. It is the philosophy that 


freedom consists in the abundance of: 


material things a man possesses. If this 
is the essence of freedom, then there is 
no difference between a cat full of ca- 
naries and a Communist full of caviar. 
Both are free because both are full. 
Such a view confuses liberty with com- 
fort, and willing with having. 

2. Furthermore, such a concept of 
liberty falsely identifies some material 
conditions of liberty with liberty itself. 
The two are not identical. It is possible 
to conceive of a man being materially 
destitute and still being spiritually 
free, e.g., our Lord nailed to the Cross 
was free in those higher realms of the 
Spirit which are invulnerable to nails. 
It is even possible to conceive of a man 
being materially possessed of playing 
fields and cinema tickets and a good job 
and still being a slave, e.g., the sixteen 
whom Stalin murdered last August. 
They had all the “privileges” of the 
Red leaders, but they were not free to 
think a single anti-Stalin thought. 

This distinction between the material 
conditions which make for external lib- 
erty of a certain kind, and absence of 
constraint which conditions internal lib- 





By Fulton J. Sheen 


erty is important. In other words 
liberty does not come from a full stom- 
ach, it comes from the spirit, i.e., the 
right of a man to choose the good 
whether his stomach be full or empty. 
Slaves who were treated well by their 
masters had all the material comforts 
of Communism, but they were not free 
to think themselves free men. What 
good will material comforts do if a man 
cannot be free to deny that the State is 
omnipotent? An archer can be full of 
food, but is he free if he must shoot 
at the one target the State dictates? 

Many a man in Russia would give 
up his cinema seats to be free enough 
to let one good lusty cry out of him 
about what he really thinks of Stalin! 
Even God, Who is Omnipotent, grants 
that freedom to fools, viz., the freedom 
to say there is no God. And the Com- 
munistic State will not be free until 
it allows even well “capon-lined” men 
to say that Communism is wrong. That 
is why I always feel sorry for the Com- 
munists of Russia—they can never say 
“thanks” for Communism—they must 
like it! 

3. The Communists forget that the 
reason for feeding a cow is not the 
same as for feeding a man, despite the 
fact that Communism believes that both 
can be “milked” for the profit of the 
State. Really the difference is that a 
cow is fed to give more milk, but a man 
is fed to allow his spirit to be free. 
The satisfaction of material wants is 
only negative in a man in the sense that 
it removes some of the inhibitions on 
his spirit; it releases the moorings and 
allows him to ascend into those hidden 
gardens of his nature where his power 
to say “No” gives so much charm to 
his “Yes.” 


Freedom to Be a Man 


HE Church, for example, allows 

some members to take the vow of 
poverty, but by poverty she does not 
mean destitution. Rather, she means 
that her children must have the necessi- 
ties of life, ic., enough to eat, and a 
place to sleep. And she insists upon 
this minimum, in order that by being 
free from worries about materialities, 
her children might be free to think 
about something else. They must have 
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enough clover to live, but they must 
think about something besides clover. 

Communism, on the contrary, re- 
gards material comforts as an end; the 
Church regards them as a_ helpful 
means toward an end. Communists be- 
lieve the artist is free if he has enough 
brushes to paint; the Christian believes 
the artist is free if he can paint what- 
ever subject he pleases. The Commu- 
nist believes freedom consists in ab- 
sence of constraint. Even though such 
an ideal paradisiacal State as Stalin pic- 
tures could ever be established, even 
though there were no unemployment, 
no poverty and an abundance of “trans- 
portation to the country” and “playing 
fields,” the citizens would still be un- 
happy, for with all that wealth they 
would still want to buy something which 
Communism could not sell, because it 
has it not, namely, the freedom to be a 
man. 

4. The Communist view of liberty 
falls into the opposite error of Liberal- 
ism. The Scholastics spoke of two kinds 
of liberty: freedom of choice, and free- 
dom of autonomy. The first was a 
means to the second, in the sense that 
freedom to choose between various good 
things was ultimately to end in the 
choosing of Perfect Goodness, which 
would be the perfection of personality 
and its unending happiness. I may 
choose to eat spinach instead of lima 
beans at dinner, but that only means 
I must make another choice at the next 
meal. If life is to be something else be- 
sides choosing between perishable, un- 
satisfying and indefinite things, there 
must ultimately come a choice of the 
Perfect which gives not only happiness 
but rest. Freedom is not just life-long 
courtship with lovable things; it is 
destined to end in marriage with Love. 


Communists Not Free 

T HAPPENS that Liberalism inter- 

preted freedom only in terms of 
freedom of choice and for it, man 
was free if he could do or say what- 
ever he pleased. Communism goes to 
the opposite extreme and identifies free- 
dom with freedom of autonomy, with 
this important difference: it wants the 
will of man to come to rest in the im- 
perfect, ie., in the material and the 
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economic (Cfr. Jacques Maritain: 
Freedom in the Modern World.) It sets 
up a State in place of God, and as a 
consequence destroys freedom of choice 
as Liberalism destroyed freedom of 
autonomy. 

But man cannot find repose in the 
economic alone, for the simple reason 
that there is not enough wealth in all 
the world to fill the infinite capacities 
of his soul. Nothing short of the ever- 
lasting fountains can slake the thirst 
of him who is a king, exiled from a 
garden where he once walked with God 
and was “filled.” Liberty, then, is not 
the freedom to do what one pleases 
(Liberalism) nor is it freedom to have 
what one pleases (Communism) but 
it is the freedom to choose good things 
on earth in order to repose in Good- 
ness in heaven, which being interpreted 
means the freedom to become a saint. 

5. Finally, when we look to facts 
we find that Communism does not give 
even the material abundance of which 
Stalin and Stratchey speak. 

(a) The workers under Communism 
are not as free as the workers under 
the worst forms of Capitalism. The 
Capitalist has only an economic power 
over his worker, in the sense that he 
may pay whatever salary he pleases 
and therefore exploit the worker. The 
Communist makes much of this fact, 
and to some extent, it is true. But why 
do not the Communists tell us that 
under Communism the employer (the 
State), exercises not only economic 
rights over the worker, but even juridi- 
cal rights in the sense that the employer 
(the State) has the right to punish 
any of his workers? Any refusal to obey 
the employer in any way is interpreted 
as sedition which in Russia is punish- 
able by death. 


Freedom of Speech 


VEN the New Constitution reminds 

citizens of this fact: “Persons at- 
tempting to infringe upon public, so- 
cialist property are enemies of the 
people.” (Article 131.) Enemies of the 
people are killed by order of their 
Criminal Code. This so-called “free- 
dom” to criticize even unjust conditions 
has had disastrous results for those 
who dared to criticize. The growing 
knowledge of this fact accounts for the 
other fact that the resolutions of the 
Communist Party are passed unani- 
mously. In the North of Russia, the 
Red leaders stated that every resolution 
condemning their actions would be con- 
sidered equivalent to a resolution de- 
nying the success of Communism in 
Russia (Pravda Nov. 28, 1934) .which 
has deportation as a consequence. The 
same resolutions were passed at Vladi- 
caucasus (Pravda Nov. 11, 1934) and 
the Middle Volga (Pravda Nov. 17, 
1934). In the latter place an elector 
was condemned as a “kulak” for hav- 


ing criticized the local ambulance corps 
for having no medical supplies. (Pravda 
Nov. 16, 1934). 

Suppose we had the same law here 
in America, and everyone who criti- 
cized the government was condemned? 
What would happen if someone in 
America openly advocated revolution in 
the Army and Navy, and said that “sol- 
diers and sailors must be won for the 
revolution. All revolutions have been 
made with weapons which the over- 
thrown rulers have relied on for their 
protection.” If we had a law such as 
has “free” Russia, anyone making such 
a statement would be killed. And yet 
what happens to a man who makes 
such a statement in America now? 
Nothing. And how do we know nothing 
happens? Because the above statement 
was made by the Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party in his book What is Com- 
munism? (p. 165). 


Methods of Dictatorship 


HE lesson is that if Communists want 

to be free, they had better give up 
the attempt to Communize America. A 
worker in Russia goes to a labor camp 
if he criticizes Stalin, and if he men- 
tions the name of Trotsky, he is in 
danger of being shot. And yet the Com- 
munists in America can talk about 
inciting a revolt against the govern- 
ment and still remain free. Of course 
the Communists do become ridiculous 
when to save themselves from eggs, 
they appeal to the very government they 
seek to overthrow! 

(b) Why do not Communists when 
they prattle about freedom, tell us that 
the Commissar of Justice, Krylenko, 
at the meeting of the Executive Cen- 
tral Committee, made a report on the 
new laws and new constitutions and 
said: “the methods of dictatorship re- 
main the same, based on the implacable 
suppression of adversaries and on ter- 
ror, and in perfect agreement with the 
ideas of Lenin.” (Jsvestia, Feb. 12, 
1936.) 

(c) Why do not the Communists tell 
us that their so-called “freedom of the 
press” is not real freedom, because 
Article 125 of the New Constitution 
puts all the printing presses of the na- 
tion in the hands of the Communist 
Party and forbids any individual to set 
up a printing shop of his own? Just 
suppose President Roosevelt took over 
the presses and radio communications 
of America, and forbade anyone to 
print or say a single word against the 
New Deal; suppose anyone who 
printed a paper which criticized the 
New Deal was declared an “enemy of 
the people” and all its terrible conse- 
quences followed? Would we call that 
“freedom of the press?” 

The very newspapers in America 
which are now favorable to Communism 
would be the first ories to condemn 
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Communistic “freedom of the press” if 
our government interpreted the term 
“freedom” as Communism does now, 
Communistic freedom of the press 
means only “freedom to be Communis- 
tic,” and the proof is that Article 124 
gives “freedom of the press” only “for 
the purpose of strengthening the so- 
cialist system.” This is not freedom, 
for no government-owned press can be 
free. 

(d) Why do not the Communists tell 
us that there is really no freedom of 
labor under Communism? Article 118, 
for example, gives the “Citizens of the 
U. S. S. R. the right to work.” But 
that is not freedom. Freedom consists 
in the right not to work or the freedom 
to choose where you will work and for 
whom you will work. But these rights 
are not granted. There is no freedom 
to choose for whom you work, because 
there is only one “boss” and that is the 
State and the State is everywhere. 
There is no freedom to choose where 
you will work, for on January 1, 1933, 
because of the “liquid population” (the 
Russian term for the unemployed) the 
Communists introduced new passports 
which were divided into three categor- 
ies, which passports stabilized the pop- 
ulation (a) in the major cities of Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, or (b) in the cities 
of the second class, without the privi- 
lege of going either to Moscow or 
Leningrad for a period exceeding six 
weeks, or (c) in the country, which 
forbids going to the city without spe- 
cial permission. 


Mobilized Labor 


N ADDITION to fixing the place 

where the laborer works, Communism 
fixes the kind of work. If a laborer re- 
fuses to accept work offered by the 
State, he is punished by privation of 
work elsewhere, for the same “boss” 
is everywhere. Though the Communists 
are free from work every 6th day, the 
State reserves the right to mobilize 
them for extra work. For example, in 
six weeks an automobile factory sent 
2,800 of its workers “voluntarily” to 
carry brick on their “Subbotnik” or 
free-day. (Pravda, June 21, 1935. Also 
Pravda, June 1, 1935). 

This abuse of the rest day is not ex- 
ceptional. As a matter of fact, it is 
justified by an appeal to the authority 
of Lenin. This state of things is the 
practical realization of the idea of 
Lenin relative to the “gratuitous exe- 
cution of the workers’ duties to the 
State, after they have finished their 
eight hours of industrial labor” (Econ. 
Jizn Sept. 14, 1933). Imagine the howl 
the Communists would make in Amer- 
ica if our Government mobilized labor 
on Sunday! If Russia boasts of unem- 
ployment, America can boast of it, 
too: we have no unemployment in Sing 
Sing. 
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Another very important fact is that 
in Russia there is no freedom to strike, 
for to do that makes one an “enemy 
of the people.” Herein lies another ab- 
surdity of Communism. It preaches its 
doctrines in America by inciting strikes 
and violence, and yet exiles or murders 
those who strike in Russia. Another 
absurdity: Communism in America 
forms unions for the “sake of the 
workers,’ and yet in Russia, where 
Communism is established, it forms 
unions for “the sake of the State” or 
the employer, because the “union” and 
“the State” are the cogs in the same 
machine in Russia. 


The Soviet Unions 


OW they would condemn a union 

in America, the control of which 
was in the hands of factory owners, and 
yet that is exactly the situation in Rus- 
sia. The Soviet Unions, instead of 
protecting the workers against exploita- 
tion, rather protect the State in its ex- 
ploitation of the workers. The Ninth 
Union Congress in 1932, for example, 
states that “workers’ organizations have 
for their principal objects the increase 
of the output of labor, the lowering of 
price as a result of that increased out- 
put, and the amelioration of its quality.” 
Not a word about the rights of the 
worker to a living wage, or to decent 
living conditions. 

Even Article 126 of the New Consti- 
tution declares that the purpose of the 
workers’ organizations is “to strengthen 
and develop the socialist system.” Why 
not for “strengthening and developing 
the liberty of the workers?” The fact 
is that Communism is not interested in 
the workers, but only in the preserva- 
tion of a cruel and bloody dictatorship 
of the Red Leaders who act uniquely 
for the extension of their own power. 

The proof of that statement is the 
statement of Vychinsky, the Procurator- 
General of the U. S. S. R., who said: 
“The law is sacred for the bourgeoisie. 
But the Communist law is another mat- 
ter, for revolutionary legality is subject 
to the revolutionary ends of the Party. 
The revolutionary legality is only the 
instrument Communism uses in its 
struggle for the attainment of revolu- 
tionary ends.” (Soc. Stroit, 1932, No. 8, 
pp. 6-7.) In other words, non-Commu- 
nistic countries respect laws; Commu- 
nism does not. What is lawful always 
depends on the Party. And this is called 
“freedom!” That is why it is safe to 
say that Article 118 of the New Con- 
stitution was written for purposes of 
propaganda and exploitation. Never 
once does it say a worker is entitled to 
a living wage; but only that he has 
the “right to work.” 

What the workers want in Russia is 
the right not to work, or the right to 
refuse to work. But the right is denied, 
and the reason is obvious. It is found 





in the September issue (1935) of the 
Moladaia Guardia which states that the 
Soviet jails in Siberia are jammed with 
those who protested against Soviet 
working conditions. 

(e) Why do not the Communists tell 
us that liberty is so rare in Russia that 
those who refuse to work for the Com- 
munist State are exiled or shot? Pravda 
of Dec. 9, 1932, speaks of the fertile 
lands of Don and Kouban covered with 
weeds. Two days later the same news- 
paper said “the workers must be shot, 
and shot, and shot.” 

(f{) Why do not the Communists tell 
us that Russia has passed a new law 
stating that anyone guilty of political 
crime can be condemned without right 
of defense? (Jsvestia, Feb. 12, 1936) 
Why do they not tell us that the judges 
are appointed only for a year (Law on 
Nov. 19, 1926) and according to Ar- 
ticle 142 they can “be recalled at any 
time” by the Communist Party. It is 
an absolute impossibility for citizens 
to be guaranteed their rights when the 
Party can recall the judge any time it 
sees fit. What a farce liberty would be 
in America if the Democratic Party 
could unseat a judge if he passed a 
judgment against the Democrats and 
did not condemn every Republican. Lib- 
erty is possible only when the judges 
are above and independent of the Party. 
In Russia they are the puppets of the 
Party. 

That is why the trials in Russia are 
mere farces on justice and liberty. Any- 
one who has read the full report of the 
August trial of Kamenev and Zinoviev 
and the fourteen others will realize that 
the only purpose of the trial was to 
publicize Stalinism. (Official report ap- 
pears in the Communist International 
Press Correspondence, September 10th, 
1936, Vol. 16, #41). Not a _ single 
prisoner dared defend himself or even 
attempt to explain his motives. One 
tries to outdo the other in heaping guilt 
upon his wicked soul. Mrachkovsky 
arises and says: “I do not ask for a mild 
sentence. I want to depart from life 
without carrying my filth with me... . 
I am a traitor who should be shot, and 
I am to be believed that at this inves- 
tigation I spat out all this filth.” 


Trials in Russia 
EVDOKIMOV continues the re- 
frain: “I do not find it possible to ask 

for leniency. Too great are our crimes 
both before the Proletarian State and 
before the international revolutionary 
movement to hope for leniency. Dreizer 
strikes the same note: “Having become 
murderers, I at any rate belong to 
those who have no right either to ex- 
pect or ask for mercy.” The same from 
Reingold: “It is not for me to ask for 
mercy,” and so also Bakayev. But 
Pickel stresses his guilt a little more: 
“We represent the beastliest gang of 
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criminal offenders, nothing but a de- 
tachment of Fascism. . . . I must bear 
the penalty which I have deserved.” 

Kamenev cannot speak too ill of their 
“plotting” against Stalin: “Such is the 
pit of contemptible treachery and all 
kinds of loathsomeness into which we 
have fallen.” Berman-Yurin is coached 
into the same lines: “The Proletarian 
State will deal with me as I have de- 
served. It is too late to repent.” Holz- 
man too: “Here in the dock with me 
sits a company of murderers. I do not 
ask for mercy.” There is no need of 
repeating the refrain of the others, for 
it is all in the same spirit. 

What is the reason behind this una- 
nimity? Why should not at least one of 
the sixteen defend himself? Can you 
imagine sixteen motorists arrested for 
speeding, and when the policeman says 
to each: “You were going forty miles 
an hour” one answers: “I was going 
eighty”; the other, “I was traveling at 
ninety”; another, “Not only that, I 
ran over a child”; and then all join 
in: “We do not ask for mercy. We are 
even worse than Fascists.” Such things 
do not happen normally. Why do they 
happen in Russia? Why are these six- 
teen condemned to death for plotting 
immediately after Russia announces a 
new régime of humanity, democracy 
and religious liberty? 


Propaganda by Trials 


HE same question is asked by a 

newspaper correspondent who _at- 
tended this trial as well as other farce 
trials of Russia, Mr. Eugene Lyons. In 
the December number of American 
Mercury he writes: 

“What are the compulsions or pres- 
sures which make Soviet prisoners 
throw themselves wholeheartedly into 
the appointed role of spy, saboteur, or 
terrorist, co-operating with prosecutors 
and judges, with the press and the au- 
dience, to achieve a performance of ex- 
actly the kind the government happens 
to want? What are the mechanics of the 
demonstration trial ? 

“Only the stage directors and the ap- 
pointed victims know the answers— 
probably not even the archives are en- 
trusted with such secrets. But I have 
sat through so many of the show trials 
that I could not help recognizing the 
obvious characteristics and devices of 
the most recent cause célébre.... 
Every now and then, a chance remark 
by a prisoner or a blundering ques- 
tion by the prosecutor in these trials 
suddenly illumines the mysterious back- 
ground of grueling interrogation during 
months or even years of confinement 
in which the prisoner’s morale has been 
gradually weakened until he has become 
putty in the hands of the G. P. U. 

“Zinoviey and Kamenev were in 
prison more than a year and a half 
before they were brought to trial. 
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Third-degree methods, familiar enough 
in all police systems, have been carried 
to an extreme of refined cruelty by the 
G. P. U., even in extracting hoarded 
dollar bills from unwilling Russians; 
surely there is no reason to doubt that 
these methods are not invoked in mat- 
ters of far greater importance. I know 
of instances when, the third-degree 
having failed to attain results, the vic- 
tim’s children were tortured before his 
eyes—a more terrible ordeal for the 
father than any punishment that could 
be inflicted on his own body. 

“The system of hostages, too, is 
more widely used in the U. S. S. R. 
than anywhere else in the world. It is 
actually written into law that the fam- 
ilies of soldiers who flee across the fron- 
tier are to be punished for his crime. 
While a famous Soviet author was 
traveling abroad, his aged father was 
thrown into jail and held there to 
guarantee that the famous son would 
not speak heretically and would return 
to his native land. A_ suspicion of 
counter-revolutionary activities falling 
on any man normally means the arrest 
of his closest relatives. 


“Ruthless Severity" 
“1 FOW many of the defendants in 
Demonstration Trials behave as 
incomprehensibly as they do in order 


to protect loved ones—wives, children, 


comrades—can only be surmised; in the 
Metro-Vickers case it was an open 
secret that one of the Englishmen had 
“confessed” in the hope that a Russian 
woman close to him would be spared. 
There is also the practise of bargain- 
ing between the State and its prisoners 
for amenable behavior on the illumined 
rostrum of the show trial. ... In none 
of the famous trials of history have 


the accused persons consistently played 
the prosecution’s own game. It has re- 
mained for the Soviets to develop the 
public trial as a purposeful, organized, 


carefully planned spectacle, in which 
each participant, including the accused 
and his defenders, speaks his lines and 
makes his gestures in an inexorable 
drama.... 

“The sixteen tried, it is evident from 
the testimony, were only a handful out 
of hundreds, perhaps thousands, taken 
into custody. Their selection was clearly 
not haphazard. Had the government 
had the faintest doubt that the sixteen 
would behave as they did—defiling 
themselves and _ exalting Stalin—it 
would not have brought them within 
earshot of the world. Instead of six- 
teen, there would then have been only 
three or four. Others might have been 
in the prisoners’ box: Tomsky, per- 
haps, or Muralov, Sokolnikov, Rakov- 
sky, etc. Did these latter hold out 
against all pressure? Did the Kremlin 
fear they might use the trial as a plat- 
form from which to speak some truths, 


as Bolsheviks once did under the Czar? 
I do not know. That the sixteen were 
cast with an exact knowledge of their 
fitness for their rdles, and allowed be- 
hind the footlights only after meticulous 
rehearsal, is self-evident. 

“Except for confession and mutual 
self-accusation, there was no real, ob- 
jective evidence; not one unimpeach- 
able document, not one witness above 
fear of the G. P. U. There was, of 
course, no defense. Every participant 
co-operated to fortify the State’s story. 
And whether all sixteen have been exe- 
cuted as officially announced, is, to say 
the least, open to doubt. Only the ex- 
ecutioners have seen the bodies.” 

(g) Will Stalin, whom the Commu- 
nists call the “Head of the laborers of 
the world,” repeat his order of June, 
1921, published by the Soviet Central 
Executive Committee: “let this order 
be carried out with ruthless severity.” 
(Za Narod No. 1 Order issued June 11, 
1921). It is not worth taking a chance. 
Conditions are not perfect now in 
America, but we can prevent them from 
becoming worse. Let the American 
workingman, when he hears the Com- 
munist orator prattle about liberty un- 
der Communism, picture a régime in 
which orders like the following are is- 
sued. It is the official document entitled 
Duties of Secret Agents: “All agents 
shall... 

1. “Investigate any gathering purport- 
ing to have been organized for amuse- 
ment only (card playing and the like), 
but in reality for other ends, and if 
possible join in such a gathering and 
report to the authorities its real pur- 
poses and aims. 

2. “. .. Attend all intimate or family 
gatherings of an educated class. 

3. “Watch for the holding of any 
communication between educated per- 
sons.” (Golos Rossi, April 16, 1922. 


Liberty and Democracy 
QUALITY and liberty mean nothing 


unless a man can criticize a bad 
régime under which he lives. But in Rus- 
sia a man has not the right to be present 
at his own trial, for “the case is examined 
and tried in the absence of parties and 
no appeal and no recommendations for 
mercy are entertained.” The comment 
on the decree states “the enemy must 
be exterminated without mercy and 
without pity.” (Pravda, Jan. 2, 1935.) 
In America the Communists praise the 
worker who throws a monkey-wrench 
into a machine, and in Russia they 
shoot him for exactly the same offense. 
They do the first to “establish liberty” 
and the second to “preserve it.” If 
either is the mark of freedom, then 
slavery is sweet! 

Furthermore, the judges in Russia 
who administer Red justice have no 
preparation for their position. “Seventy 
per cent of them have not received a 
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primary education.” (Izvestia, July 21, 
1935), and sometimes they cannot sign 
their own names. (Jsvestia, June 4, 
1935.) It is no wonder then that we 
hear of such decisions as these: “The 
worker Kliniova, of Stalingrad, was 
condemned to ten months of hard labor 
for having sold six pounds of bread.” 
(Isvestia, June 21, 1935; Pravda, 
March 5th, 1935.) Note that it was not 
for stealing bread; it was for selling it. 
Only the State can sell it! And this is 
called “liberty” and “democracy.” Oh! 
for a dictionary! 


Freedom on Farms 


F THE Communists retort that there 
| is freedom in the agricultural sector 
of Soviet life, the appeal must again be 
made to facts. The present structure of 
rural economy embraces three systems: 
(a) The State-Farm (Sovkhoz), (b) 
the collective farm (Kolkhoz), and (c) 
the individual farm, all of which are 
mentioned in Articles 5 to 9 of the 
New Constitution. There is naturally no 
economic guarantee of liberty under 
under either the Sovkhoz or Kolkhoz, 
because the property belongs to the 
Communist Party or the State, and fur- 
thermore because the New Laws for 
the Kolkhoz of February, 1935, abro- 
gated the law of March, 1930, which 
stipulated a payment to farmers in pro- 
portion to what they donated in becom- 
ing members of the Kolkhoz. 

The only semblance of liberty left to 
the people to give them some inde- 
pendence of their Great Impersonal 
Employer, the State, is the Kolkhoznik, 
a concession which Communism was 
forced to make, and which is contrary 
to Communism as preached in the be- 
ginning. Article 9 of the New Consti- 
tution reads: “Alongside the socialist 
system of economy, which is the domi- 
nant form of economy in the U. S. S. 
R., the law allows small private farms 
and other enterprises of individual peas- 
ants and home-workers based on their 
personal labor and precluding the ex- 
ploitation of others.” 

But this gives no real liberty, for 
these reasons: 

1. The concession is made only to 
agricultural workers and not to in- 
dustrial workers. A farmer may have 
a private farm, but a worker is given 
no such guarantee of a garden. He can- 
not even be sure his elevator will work 
if he lives in an apartment. The Jzvestia 
of March 1, 1935, tells us that there are 
1011 elevators in Moscow and 584 are 
not in working order, and of this num- 
ber 533 are in houses of five or more 
floors. 

2. This very article 9 was interpreted 
by M. Antonov-Ovseenko as referring 
only to consumable goods. (Jzvestia, 
June 30, 1936). 

3. The question was asked whether 
the article entitled a citizen to the use 
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of an automobile and the answer was 
“no, except in the case of workers who 
distinguished themselves in a particular 
manner.” (Pravda, June 14, 1936). 

4. The Second Five-Year Plan which 
expires on December 31, 1937, foresees 
“the complete liquidation of the- sur- 
vival of the capitalist régime in the 
country.” 

5. The individual plots allowed by 
this article are very small, varying be- 
tween 1%4 and 1.8 acres per family ac- 
cording to district. The surface they 
cover is less than one-tenth of the 
acres under cultivation. The TZIK of 
the Communist Party on February 18th, 
1935, ordered a curtailment of land 
grants. Even the possession of these 
plots must be understood in terms of 
facts rather than in the theory of the 
article in the New Constitution. The 
facts are that there is an attempt to 
eradicate individual farming. Such is 
the official statement of V. Kuibyshev 
at the Third Moscow Regional Con- 
gress. He estimated 13,000,000 peasant 
families were still employed in “the 
thankless and backward task -of farm- 
ing their small, or even tiny, individual 
plots.” 

6. The farmers who have these plots 
must work on the Kolkhoz, and how 
much pay do they receive? Molotov, 
the President of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, in his speech in the Spring 
of 1935, said that the farmers were 
given 2.2 quintals of cereal per family. 
Of course, he did not say that before 
Communism came to Russia, in addition 
to the wheat they sold, each family con- 
sumed 3.1 quintals. 


Communist Liberty Different 


HESE facts might be multiplied, but 

suffice it to say that when the Com- 
munist uses “liberty” he means “slav- 
ery,” just as when he uses “liquidation” 
he means “murder,” and when he says, 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” he 
means dictatorship over the proletariat. 
Lenin once said: “Liberty is a bourgeois 
superstition.” And now history adds it 
is “a Communistic impossibility.” There 
is no liberty under Communism, because 
there is no Spirit. Liberty comes from 
the rational soul; that is why cabbages 
have no liberty. Man alone is free, be- 
cause his spirit overflows matter, and 
therefore is not bound by it in all re- 
spects. But Russia denies the spiritual 
and asserts the material, and therefore 
ends necessarily in slavery, for matter 
is always determined; ice must be cold, 
and fire must be hot. If man is only 
matter, then he must be a slave of the 
Communist leaders. 

And to what degrading depths that 
slavery can descend, witness this fact: 
The President of the Kolkhoz in Erka- 
terinburg, because of the plague among 
live-stock, ordered a Kolkhozian woman 
by the name of Votinova to suckle pig- 





The Hushed White Snows 


By Charles J. Quirk, S. J. 


HITE winter lies 
In numbness on the world 
As though the ultimate end of all had come. 


No sound: 
The hushed white snows are everywhere. 


Who will smash to sound this unsmiling silence? 


How can the loveliness of lithe young winds 
Race as athletes over the horizon of the world 
And bring with them the watch-word of the spring? 


White stillness lies upon the earth; 
Velvet of snows is everywhere. 


Sudden an unseen music 

Steals upon mankind. 

It is a still small voice that whispers in his ear, 
So near. 


It is the uprush of his blood, 
The unceasing surge of youth that will not die... 
There is an end, an end to stillness, 


To the hush of all this old, 


Cold 
Blight of snow. 


And with one wild rush 


The green 

Is seen: 

Now here, then there, 
Now everywhere. 





As in some tumultuous dream 


The stream of life comes charging over the world 
To conquer it with spears of showers, 
An army gold of flowers. 








lets at her breast. And the Soviet Re- 
public awarded her the title: ‘“Emer- 
gency Operative.” This fact is to be 
found in the Pravda of April 15, 1935, 
No. 104. We are not denying that this 
is probably a very exceptional case. 
But the point is not that it is ercep- 
tional but that it is possible. Can you 
imagine an official of the Department 
of American Agriculture issuing such 
an order to an American woman! (How 
the Daily Worker would protest!) And 
why is it impossible in America? Be- 
cause of our régime! Why is it possible 
under Communism? Because of its sys- 
tem! 

In conclusion, it is clear that when 
the Communists use “liberty” they mean 
something entirely different than what 
the rest of the world understands by the 
term. “Liberty” for them exists only 
when the citizens desire what the State 


desires, and do only what the dictators 
order, and think only what the Party 
thinks. But for a man to desire or do 
or think anything other than what the 
State does is treason. The right to dis- 
agree, even in non-essentials, is denied. 
Liberty thus becomes identified with 
conformity to the will of the Party Dic- 
tators. 

Such is the “liberty” of dogs under 
the lash of their masters, and the lib- 
erty of cuckoos in cuckoo clocks, or the 
liberty of prisoners in prison. For that 
reason the word “liberty” when used 
by a Communist is as devoid of the con- 
tent of self-determination as the retort 
of one prisoner to another who was 
beating him badly: “Don’t forget I have 
just as much right in the jail as you 
have!” Such are the “rights” granted to 
the slaves of Red Dictatorship under the 
new Red Constitution. 








Waars Franco doing? Why 
doesn’t he take Madrid? He has lost 
the war.” 

This is the sort of thing I hear from 
a neighboring table in the Portuguese 
hotel where I have come to recuperate 
till tomorrow, when I go back to Spain 
to spend my Christmas, by invitation, 
among the Irish Volunteers on the other 
side of the frontier. 

Now that I can speak with absolute 
freedom, and without the fear of any 
censor, perhaps it would be better, in 
the interests of Spain, that I do so. 

General Valera’s victorious march to 
the Casa de Campo and the Manzanares 
is well known. What is not so clearly 
brought out is that only 20,000 men took 
part in it, for General Mola did not yet 
feel himself strong enough to move 
south from his entrenchments in the 
Guadarrama mountains. 

Seldom has the besieger of a city 
been faced by such a problem as that 
which confronts the Spanish General- 


issimo today. When a victorious leader 
gets an impertinent refusal to surrender 
from a city which cannot possibly hold 


out against him for any length of time, 
he usually does things which make the 
defenders suddenly change their minds; 
and till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, those things were very drastic 
things, for he did not care in the least 
how he knocked that city about since 
it was an enemy’s city anyhow. 

In this case, however, the besieger 
friends own the city. Its 
churches, its libraries and its picture 
galleries are as dear to them as the 
apples of their eyes. Eighty per cent of 
its inhabitants are on their side; and 
the recalcitrant garrison consists largely 
of foreign mercenaries, provided with 
foreign weapons and a modern arma- 
ment. 

General Franco’s first intention was 
to separate the Reds from Madrid. It 
was with this object in view that he 
left the way to Valencia open, but the 
Reds did not take it. They were wise, 
for if they had taken it they would have 
gotten a horrible surprise from the air. 
They sat tight in Madrid and kept most 
of the women and children there. 

General Franco is now waiting pa- 
tiently till those women and children 
leave. Meanwhile he is tightening his 
hold by new tactics which never fail and 
never leave anything to chance. 

The Nationalist Navy is now in a 
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position to blockade Barcelona. Admiral 
Magaz, who represents the Government 
of General Franco in Rome, has suc- 
ceeded in purchasing seven submarines 
from the Italians and, in addition to 
these, he has a few Spanish submarines, 
the new warship Baleares, and a num- 
ber of merchant steamers which have 
been transformed into cruisers. Some 
of those merchant ships were originally 
with the Reds, but have now gone over 
to the Nationalists. Others were cap- 
tured from the Reds. 

In this state of things there is dan- 
ger of a European war, for if Admiral 
Magaz sinks any French ships, France 
will strike back. England is therefore 
extremely anxious, or rather, the Eng- 
lish naval authorities at Gibraltar, for 
the English people do not seem to 
realize how perilous the situation has 
become. 

It is not hopeless, however, owing to 
the fact that General Franco has not 
only his army but also his fleet well in 
hand. Were the Reds still superior at 
sea, the danger would be much greater, 
for there is no discipline among the 
Communist and Anarchist sailors and 
no knowing what they might do. But 
Admiral Magaz has received orders to 
interfere with no French or English 
ships, even if they are carrying arms; 
and it is fairly certain that no French 
or English ships will attempt to bring 
arms into Barcelona or any Red port. 


RANCE can send overland everything 

she wants to send and, unfortunate- 
ly, she lets recruits and military sup- 
plies cross the frontier. England has ar- 
ranged to look after her own merchant 
vessels, and to see that they do not 
import arms. The danger, according to 
the Nationalists, is that Russian and 
other foreign vessels carry the English 
flag, even when not entitled to do so. 
Sometimes they are entitled to do 
so. Several of the Arcos ships which 
started running between Leningrad and 
London after the recognition of the 
Soviet Government by England, were 
registered by Mr. Krassin in England. 

But even so, they are sure to get into 
trouble if a British warship catches 
them in the act; and the trouble will be 
still greater in the case of a non-British 
ship showing the British flag. 

With or without the British flag, 
some Russian vessels get through to 
Barcelona, Valencia, Cartagena and 
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Malaga, and unload a great deal of war 
material. Some of them have been 
stopped by the Nationalist ships. Others 
have been fired on. Probably several 
have been confiscated. But Russia does 
not seem to mind, presumably because 
those vessels do not carry Russian pa- 


‘pers. The day may come when Admiral 


Magaz will start sinking such vessels 
freely, in case they do not surrender; 
but even then, it is doubtful if Russia 
would go to war, and still more doubt- 
ful if England and France will back her 
up in such a war, and most doubtful of 
all if she sends battleships into the 
Mediterranean. 


HIS whole question of Barcelona is 

not acute at the moment, but may be- 
come acute when Madrid falls. I do not 
think, however, that it will lead to a 
European war because when that occurs 
both France and England will see that 
the Nationalists have won, and be there- 
fore disinclined to throw any more ob- 
stacles in their way. Russia will be left 
alone in her championship of the vari- 
ous Red and Black republics which have 
sprung up along the eastern coast of 
Spain; and I think that she will be left 
alone, for the vision of a Bolshevist 
Fleet so far west as Barcelona will be 
profoundly repugnant to the British 
Government and so repugnant to most 
French people that M. Blum will have 
to conceal his joy. 

Most people, outside of Spain, believe 
that General Franco’s difficulties will 
only begin after he has taken Madrid, 
but recent reconnaissances have shown 
that, outside the four great ports, the 
Bolshevist strip is very thinly held: a 
raid of Moorish cavalry would have it 
in one month, and in three months more 
all the Red ports would have fallen. 

Anarchists and Syndicalists are fight- 
ing one another in the streets of Barce- 
lona, and everybody else is dying of 
hunger because Barcelona lived on her 
trade with the rest of Spain, and that 
trade is now dead. Malaga has reached 
a state of chaos and exhaustion in which 
communal life is almost impossible. So 
appalling are conditions there that Gen- 
eral Franco could have taken the place 
long ago, were it not that he prefers 
to let it stew in its own juice. One may 
safely prophesy that, after this surfeit 
of Communism, Malaga will become, 
after its liberation, one of the most con- 
servative cities in Spain. 





















A NEW NRA? 


A Substitute for the NRA Which Has Received Much Attention Is the National 
Incorporation Bill of Senator O'Mahoney. Close Examination . 


Shows That It Attempts Altogether Too Much. 


ls HIS message to Congress President 
Roosevelt said: “The statute of NRA 
has been outlawed. The problems have 
not. They are still with us.” The re- 
election of President Roosevelt has been 
interpreted as a mandate to revive the 
principles underlying the NRA. Also in 
his message to Congress the President 
indicated that an attempt would be made 
to revive the labor portions of the NRA 
without amending the Constitution, and 
he asked the Supreme Court to co- 
operate with him in this endeavor. 

If some way of avoiding a head on 
collision with the Supreme Court can 
be found, labor legislation will be en- 
acted at this session of Congress. In a 
recent decision the Supreme Court held 
that goods manufactured by convicts 
may be prohibited by law from entering 
the channels of interstate commerce be- 
cause such goods are produced under 
conditions that are detrimental to the 
general welfare. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the Supreme Court is yield- 
ing a little in its heretofore rigid atti- 
tude on labor laws. 

One substitute for the unconstitutional 
NRA which has received a great deal 
of attention is the national incorporation 
bill proposed by Senator O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming. This bill was introduced in 
the Senate in July of 1935 and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce where it has remained ever 
since. It contains provisions for the reg- 
ulation of minimum wages, prohibits 
child labor, protects union members 
from discrimination, guarantees female 
employees the same wages as males who 
do similar work, provides for an em- 
ployee profit-sharing plan, and sets up 
a federal corporation law which states 
that corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce or foreign commerce must ob- 
tain a license or charter from the federal 
government. It does not attempt to con- 
trol prices as did the NRA. 

What is the purpose of this bill? Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney, its author, explains it 
by saying that: 

“This bill would protect labor and 
foster commerce. 

“It would put an end to the most 
flagrant abuses of corporate power. 

“Tt would solve the holding company 
problem by giving to the stockholders 
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of the companies which are strangled in 
the holding company net the voting 
power to control their own capital. 

“It would protect the rights of the 
minority stockholder. 

“It would mean actual self-govern- 
ment in industry and would put an end 
to the expansion of bureaucracy. 

“It would confine the government to 
its proper sphere, which is not to run 
the business of the country but to pre- 
vent one citizen or class of citizens from 
taking advantage of the rest. 

“Tt would mean a real distribution of 
the wealth of the country, not in the 
sense of destroying or distributing cap- 
ital assets but by providing for*a more 
equitable distribution of national in- 
come. Because it would do that it would 
stimulate business.” 

The two objectives sought by this 
bill are: (1) To establish a federal 
corporation law for interstate and for- 
eign corporations so that the present 
system which the President described as 
a “disgraceful condition of charter- 
mongering between our States” may be 
improved; and (2) To raise the wages 
and improve the conditions of labor. 

Though this bill has received the sup- 
port of many organized labor units it 
has not been approved by the Administra- 
tion because it is thought that it at- 
tempts to do too much, and would fail 
to accomplish its purposes. Since its ex- 
perience with the NRA the Administra- 
tion is a bit cynical about bills which 
try to remake the economic life of Am- 
erica with one stroke of the pen. Senator 
O’Mahoney, according, to the Adminis- 
tration, is shooting af the moon with a 
bean-shooter. 


ITH some exceptions corporations 

now engaged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, must, within a short time 
after this bill becomes a law, obtain a li- 
cense from the federal government, and in 
the case of corporations to be formed in 
the future they may obtain a charter from 
the federal government without first 
applying to a State. The corporations ex- 
empt from the provisions of this bill are 
those engaged in the production of farm 
commodities, railroad, bus, airplane, tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable, radio, banking, 
insurance and newspaper corporations; 


companies formed under the China Trade 
Act of 1922; and corporations in which 
the United States government is the 
holder of the majority of the stock. 

At the present time many corporations 
have desk room in the State which 
granted them a charter but transact little 
or no business in that State. The tenth 
floor of the Industrial Trust building in 
Wilmington, Delaware, provides desk 
space and legal residence for 10,000 cor- 
porations. Can you picture 10,000 cor- 
porations, some of them of gigantic size, 
living on one floor ? 


HY this rush into Wilmington? 
The Delaware laws require a cor- 
poration chartered in this State to have 
a nominal residence, an address, in the 
State, though no member of the corpora- 
tion need live in Delaware, nor need any 
business be transacted within the State. 
Lawyers charter corporations in Dela- 
ware in preference to their own State in 
order that the organizers of the corpora- 
tion may do with it as they please, and at 
times it pleases them to do vicious things. 
Senator O’ Mahoney’s bill provides that 
a corporation must have its executive 
offices, its chief place of business, and 
hold the meetings of the board of direc- 
tors in the State which granted the cor- 
poration a charter. The effect of this 
clause would be most beneficial. It would 
prevent corporations from obtaining 
charters from States with loose corpora- 
tion laws when they have no intention 
of making such a State their real home. 
If this clause is enacted there will be a 
mad rush by corporations with Dela- 
ware charters to their home State gov- 
ernments so that they will be able to ob- 
tain a federal license. Further, this 
clause will tend to raise the standard of 
all State corporation laws, for each State 
in enacting such laws would not have to 
worry about the loose laws in other 
States where its residents can obtain a 
charter if they find the laws of their own 
State too rigid. A State with strict cor- 
poration laws will no longer lose charter 
fees because it has just laws: the com- 
petition between the States for charter 
fees will be eliminated. 
Holding companies already in exist- 
ence at the time of the enactment of this 
law are not outlawed provided the com- 
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pany whose stock is held by the parent 
corporation is a subsidiary of the holding 
3ut new holding companies 
may not be formed in the future for the 
federal government will not grant them 
a license or a charter. This clause should 
put fear in the hearts of holding com- 
panies already in existence but chartered 
in a State other than their home State. 


company. 


Y the provision previously discussed 
B holding companies must obtain a 
charter from their home State before 
they can obtain a license from the federal 
government. Now the question arises; 
will these holding companies by waiting 
until after the enactment of the federal 
law before obtaining a charter from their 
home State, be refused a license? Do 
these holding companies become new 
corporations by obtaining a new charter 
from their home State? If they do, and 
they wait until after the enactment of 
this federal law, they will be refused a 
license. 

However, it may be that this provision 
for holding companies would be inter- 
preted to mean that a holding company 
already in existence, whether chartered 
in its home State or not, would be granted 
a federal license even if it waits until 
after the enactment of this law to obtain 
a charter from its home State. But the 
fact that it is possible to interpret this 
clause in such a way that the life of many 
holding companies is threatened should 
cause them a great deal of anxiety. Per- 
haps the telegraph wires in Washington 
will begin transmitting tales of woe once 
again, but this time many industrial 
holding companies will be in the same 
boat as the utilities. 

Stockholders are given a new lease on 


life by this bill, as some of the tricks for 
depriving them of a voice in the affairs 
of a corporation are eliminated. All 
stockholders are given the right to vote 
even though the stock when issued did 
not carry with it the right to vote. A 


holding company or a trust cannot vote 
or take a part in the stockholders’ meet- 
ings; the shares held by such holding 
company or trust will only be recognized 
when they are voted by the natural per- 
sons who own the stock. A stockholder in 
a large corporation may vote by proxy 
but the proxy must be a person certified 
by the Corporation Commissioner after 
he has passed a Civil Service examina- 
tion in corporation and commercial law. 
The salaries of these proxies would be 
paid half by the government and half by 
the corporation. There are provisions 
preventing the surplus of a corporation 
from exceeding a certain amount and 
when it does exceed this amount it must 
be distributed to the stockholders in the 
form of dividends and to the employees 
under a profit-sharing plan. 

Recently it was found that the Van 
Sweringen railroad empire which was 
valued at a figure in the billions was con- 





trolled by an investment of a few thous- 
and dollars by the use of a series of hold- 
ing companies. In that excellent analysis 
of the modern corporation, The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property, Berle 
and Means discovered that only eleven 
per cent of the two hundred corporations 
which they examined were controlled by 
those who owned the majority of their 
stock. 

The provisions of Senator O’Ma- 
honey’s bill which grant the ordinary 
stockholder a voice in the affairs of a 
corporation, restrict the powers of a hold- 
ing company, and in general make for a 
more democratic method by which corpo- 
rations are to be controlled, are intended 
to prevent a repetition of the Van Swer- 
ingen railroad incident and the condition 
prevalent in the two hundred corpora- 
tions described by Berle and Means. 

One of the principal stock-watering de- 
vices used by corporations is the issuance 
of stock for overvalued property or 
services. A corporation may issue $1,000 
worth of stock for property with a real 
value of only $500, which results in 
watered stock that depreciates the value 
of the shares held by other stockholders. 
To prevent this from happening this bill 
requires every share of stock issued for 
property or services (cash sales are ex- 
cepted) to be inspected by a court which 
is to determine whether or not the value 
of the property or services has been fairly 
estimated. How this is to be accomplished 
in actual practice is another matter. 


IRECTORS and officers in a federal. 


corporation must be financially in- 
terested in the corporation by owning 
some stock so that there will be something 
to hold them back should they ever desire 
to depress the value of the corporation’s 
stock or hurt the concern by entering un- 
favorable contracts. And a director or 
officer is not permitted to serve two mas- 
ters in the same business, nor can he be 
at the same time a director, officer or 
employee of a bank or other institution 
that has loaned his corporation money. 

The idea of federal licenses and char- 
ters for interstate and foreign corpora- 
tions is not new or New Dealish. It was 
not produced by the brain-trust, and 
though the idea was advanced long be- 
fore President Theodore Roosevelt, he 
was the first man of national prominence 
who advocated it. 

Most of the ideas pertaining to the 
licensing and chartering of interstate and 
foreign corporations contained in Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney’s bill may be found in 
a message to Congress made by President 
Taft in which he asked that a national 
corporation law be enacted. President 
Taft’s message was written with the aid 
of Attorney General Wickersham who 
later became president of the American 
Law Institute. In 1910 Senator John 
Sharp Williams introduced a bill in Con- 
gress for the establishment of a federal 
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corporation law which, though it was not 
passed then, provided Senator O’Ma- 
honey a model for his bill. 

When each of the provisions of Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney’s bill is considered in- 
dividually one cannot help but be im- 
pressed, but when they are considered 
collectively, as a group of laws that will 
touch almost every aspect of our eco- 
nomic life, one cannot help but wonder 
how it will be possible for such a far 
reaching law to be administered by one 
commission. All the red tape and bureauc- 
racy that were part and parcel of the 
NRA, and which caused this law to fall 
so low in the opinion of the public be- 
fore it was declared unconstitutional, are 
contained in this measure of Senator 
O’ Mahoney. 

It attempts to do the work of a score 
of laws and a score of commissions; it 
enters fields already touched by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Se- 
curities Exchange Law, the holding 
company law, the defunct NRA and 
Guffey Coal Act, the surplus tax law, the 
National Labor Relations Act, and in 
addition, it establishes a new federal in- 
corporation system for interstate and for- 
eign corporations. 

Perhaps it would be possible for one 
commission to do all this work efficiently, 
but experience and common sense tell us 
that such a commission cannot be found 
on this earth, especially in the ranks of 
one or the other of the political parties 
where, no doubt, the members who will 
make up this commission may now be 
found. 

The Constitution authorizes Congress 
to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce, but the Supreme Court has not as 
yet decided whether the granting of li- 
censes and charters to corporations is a 
power needed by the Federal government 
in order that it may regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce adequately. The 
constitutional question has never been 
presented to the Supreme Court. 


UCH legal minds as former Chief 

Justice Taft and former Attorney 
General Wickersham thought that the 
federal government was empowered by 
the Constitution to enact a federal cor- 
poration law. However, neither of these 
men advocated a measure as drastic as 
that of Senator O’Mahoney, nor did they 
append to their measure any labor regula- 
tions. Senator O’Mahoney’s bill reaches 
so far into the inner workings of a 
corporation that it may be taking prop- 
erty without due process of law and con- 
sequently unconstitutional. Again, neither 
Chief Justice Taft nor Attorney General 
Wickersham placed any labor clauses in 
their bill, and it would be possible for 
the Supreme Court to declare the labor 
provisions unconstitutional and find the 
remainder of the act unconstitutional be- 
cause it is inseparable from the labor 
sections. 
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i FOUND Mr. Michael Barnbuckle 
sitting in the parlor behind the shop 
(he never learned to call it a store) 
with his arm in a splint. He was clad 
in a dressing-gown, a strange and alien 
garment which the cat seemed to re- 
gard as a desirable innovation as far 
as a lap was concerned—a cat might be 
accused of approaching a broken col- 
larbone from that viewpoint and poor 
Mr. Michael had been knocked down by 
a cyclist on his way to Mass and in- 
curred that injury. 

“It happened on the Feast of the 
Guardian Angels,” my old friend told 
me. “I happened to be thinking of 
something else when I was crossing the 
road. Hard luck it was for the cyclist, 
he got blamed, poor boy.” 

“Whereas,” I said, “it should have 
been your guardian angel who got the 
blame. And on his Feast, too.” 

Mr. Michael stroked the cat, reflec- 
tively. 

“He knew what he was about,” he 
said. “It’s the first time I can remem- 
ber missing Mass, Sunday or week- 
day, since they built the new church 
five-and-twenty years ago, with a Mass 
at six o’clock for the working folk. I’ve 
broken my record as well as my collar- 
bone.” 

And then he added, with consider- 
able energy: “and a very good thing, 
too.” 

My inquiring look made him more 
explicit. 

“You see,” Mr. Michael said, eyeing 
me challengingly, “an unbroken record 
can be a dangerous thing. It can adul- 


terate one’s motives, if you'll excuse a ° 


grocer’s way of putting it, so St. 
Michael, he says to my guardian angel: 





‘your old man has been getting up to 
go to six o’clock Mass regularly every 
morning partly because it’s a holy prac- 
tice and partly because he doesn’t want 
to break his record. Will you just see 
to it that the record’s broken?’ 

“So it got broken,’ Mr. Michael 
said, “although it involved my collar- 
bone as well.” 

“So that’s why you are taking it so 
cheerfully,” I said, when I had got over 
my stupefaction at my friend’s heart- 
searching standard of perfection. 

Mr. Michael suddenly became hu- 
man. “I might have got there all right 
this morning,” he said, “but there was 
no one to help me on with my coat. 
Mr. Jones across the way lent me this 
dressing-gown—never worn such a 
thing in my life! But I'll be able to 
get about in a day or two.” 

“And meanwhile,” I observed, “your 
friends will have a rare opportunity 
for an uninterrupted chat. Your good 
angel may have had that in mind, too, 
when he turned a blind eye on the cy- 
clist.” 

“They can have strange ways, our 
angels,” Mr. Michael said. He turned 
rather an anxious eye towards the shop. 
“The boy will manage,” he remarked, 
rather doubtfully. 

“Of course he will,” I said. “TI think 
it’s quite time that you called him your 
assistant. He is most efficient and gro- 
cerly in his demeanor; and, moreover,” 
I added, “he has doubtless a guardian 
angel who knows where the digestive 
tea is kept.” 

Mr. Michael smiled all over. The cat 
had got down and was playing with 
the tassel of his dressing-gown. 

“They’re much nearer to us than 
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THE SHORT CUT... Ba 


we think,” he said. “I don’t mean in 
the matter of being close by—that’s 
bringing place into it. I mean they’re 
more like us. They make themselves 
like us—the subject isn’t greater than 
his king. If we try to think of them as 
pure spirits, we just can’t. We have 
to sort of give them a body and gar- 
ments. But as to shining garments, like 
the angels appeared in at the Sepulchre 
or on Olivet, I take it that they were 
wearing their best clothes, as one might 
say, for a great occasion. One may 
take it that the companion of Tobias 
and the two that were entertained by 
Abraham were a bit travel-stained and 
ordinary-like.” 


“&47OU mean,” I said, “that we have 
to think of our angels as being as 
like ourselves as possible?” 

“They’re almost part of -ourselves, 
our angels,” Mr. Michael said, half to 
himself. 

The cat had stopped playing and had 
fixed its eyes on the speaker’s face. 

“Puss thinks there’s a story coming, 
Mr. Michael,” I said. “I hope she’s 
not mistaken ?” 

“She’s never mistaken,” her master 
said. “It’s rather an uncanny story. Do 
you mind hearing about churchyards 
at night-time, Missy?” 

“I adore it—in the day-time,” I as- 
sured him. 

“Tt’s just a fancy of mine,” Mr. 
Michael said, “and Monsignor said 
there was no harm in it.” 

So, with Monsignor’s nihil obstat to 
support him, Mr: Michael went ahead. 

“Tt was one night many years ago 
it was, I was just about to close the 
shop—it was past closing time—when 
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a couple of young men came in. One 
of them asked me for a box of matches. 
[ didn’t take much notice of the other; 
the one who was speaking took my at- 
tention. He was a good-looking young 
fellow, a little below medium height 
perhaps, but well set up. He had a queer 
look in his eye, and when he took the 
matches from me his hand was shak- 
ing. He paid for the matches, then 
hesitated a bit and remarked: 

“By the way, I’m on the right road 


for —— House, am I not?’ 
ie NOT telling you the name of 
the house,” Mr. Michael said. “Its 


rich man who had re- 
cently got married. It stood outside the 
town, not far from St. Joseph’s church 
—the old church with the graveyard. 
‘I’ve been sent in the wrong direction 
once already,’ he said, with great jrri- 
tation—he was evidently very over- 
strung and nervous, ‘and I want to be 
right this time.’ 

“T gave him the directions: straight 
along the road and up the hill. The road 
bore to the left and then you came to 
the House. 

“IT knew the way well, for St. Jos- 
eph’s was my church in those days, and 
it was down the turning to the left be- 
low where the road curved. ‘There’s a 
short cut,’ I told him, ‘if you take the 
turning to the left and go through St. 
Joseph’s graveyard. There’s a gate into 
the road where it turns higher up.’ 

“He made a grimace. He didn’t seem 
drawn to the short cut. 

“*Tt’s a bit dark,’ I said, ‘but there’ll 
be a light to-night. It’s a Catholic 

nd 


owner was a 


} 1 . 
cnurcen ant 


the priest will be hearing 
confessions.’ 
“He gave me a keen look. 


‘‘Confessions mean something to 
that boy,’ I thought. ‘He’s a Catholic 
if I’m not very much mistaken.’ 

“T think I’ll stick to the main road,’ 
he said. And then he looked at me in 
a queer, defiant way and added ‘I’m 
not going to confession, you see.’ 

“Something moved me to retort. 

“‘Perhaps you'll change your mind?’ 

“He laughed. I didn’t like the laugh. 

‘*T don’t think so,’ he said. ‘Many 
thanks for the directions.’ 

“T locked the door after him. There 
was no sign of his companion. ‘It must 
have been another customer’ I thought, 
‘who didn’t wait.’ 

“T could not explain to myself why 
I wished that my young man had not 
been alone. The gossips had it that the 
owner of the house to which he was 
bound had stolen another man’s sweet- 
heart and the jilted lover had vowed 
vengeance. I couldn’t help thinking of 
the story. I hoped there had been a 
companion waiting for my young man 
outside. Men up to that kind of mis- 
chief don’t hunt in two’s. 

“Tt might have been his brother, for 


as far as I could recall they were as 
alike as two peas. 

“T was glad that I had remembered 
it was confession night at St. Joseph’s. 
I wanted to see Father Flynn about 
some business and I could catch him 
in his box. I suppose that was the main 
idea, but there was another behind it 
—a queer one, you'll say. I thought if 
I followed on I might be able to see 
for myself if the young man had gone 
to confession, after all. It was a wild 
sort of fancy, but I couldn’t get over 
it. It was growing on me, as a matter 
of fact. If I could overtake him I might 
persuade him to set his nose in the 
right direction, I thought to myself, as 
I put on my overcoat and hat. 

“The walk to St. Joseph’s was very 
different in those days. When you got 
clear of this street there were practi- 
cally no houses, just a few old hovels; 
then green fields that were not even 
eligible building sites. St. Joseph’s, as 
you know, dates from the penal days. 
They used to bring the dead to the 
burial ground there from miles away. 
There’s many a martyr under the sod 
there. 

“Well, I had got well on my way 
when as I passed the cottage where old 
Barty, the blind man, lived, I saw him 
standing at the gate. 

“‘Hello, Barty,’ I said, ‘going up 
to confession ?’ 

“He shook his head. ‘No one to take 
me,’ he said, ‘Joe’s not turned up.’ 

“Joe was the grave-digger up at the 
church, a good-natured fellow, but with 
a head like a sieve. ‘Come along with 
me,’ I said. It rather put the lid on 
my idea of overtaking my young friend, 
but what could one do? 

“Barty came along delightedly. He 
walked at quite a good pace, and, as 
always, he was excellent company. He 
was a great character was Barty. You 
may have heard me tell stories about 
him? He had a method of hearing 
Mass that I may have told you about. 
He was stone-blind, and that seemed 
to help him to see heavenly things. He 
mystified people at times—they said he 
was an old humbug and could see more 
than he made out he could. But no one 
who knew him could call Barty a hum- 
bug, he was the simplest fellow alive. 
When one day he walked straight into 
an open grave in broad daylight and 
broke a leg they admitted the blindness 
was not exaggerated. 


- E WERE near the turning that 

led to St. Joseph’s when I caught 
sight of my young customer ahead of 
us. He was alone. 

“ ‘Barty,’ I said, ‘there’s a man in 
front of us that you’ve got to pray for 
like a black. You’ve got to pray that 
he takes the turning that leads to St. 
Joseph’s and that he doesn’t go straight 
on.’ 
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“Barty nodded. He stared ahead with 
his sightless eyes. 

““He should be going to confession,’ 
he said. ‘Glory be to God.’ 

““He’s up to some mischief,’ I said. 
‘I feel it in the marrow of my bones.’ 
There was no need to tell Barty more. 
I just said, ‘he’s on his way to . T 
named the house—‘and he’s not on a 
friendly errand.’ 

“My young man had halted. He had 
reached the turning. He hesitated. Then 
he took the turn to the left. 

““Glory be to God,’ Barty said. 

“T had said nothing. A blind man’s 
hearing is of course extraordinary. He 
must have been guided by the sound 
of the footsteps. Lucky, thought I, that 
some one wasn’t here that says Barty 
can see more than we think. 





“ “L JE'S going to St. Joseph’s,’ Barty 
said, ‘the Lord be praised for 
his mercies.’ 

“*But—there’s the short cut,’ I re- 
minded him. ‘He came into my shop 
and asked directions, and I told him 
about the short cut across the grave- 
yard. He didn’t seem to fancy it; but, 
on the other hand, he assured me that 
he wasn’t going to confession.’ 

“Barty was very quiet. ‘We'll see,’ he 
said. I looked at his sightless eyes. It 
was I who would do the seeing. 

“We forged our way ahead at a good 
pace. We turned the corner into the 
lane that leads to St. Joseph’s—a quiet 
country lane it was then. There was 
no one in sight ahead of us. Which 
had it been, confession or the short 
cut? 

“We went into the church. There 
were two or three people there but my 
young man was not one of them. 

““Tt was the short cut, Barty,’ I 
whispered: 

“Of course! I felt it could not have 
been anything else. For a moment he 
looked a bit perplexed. ‘Are you sure?’ 
he asked. 

“Quite. He isn’t here.’ 

“*Sure, but he’ll be in the box.’ 

““No, someone else has just gone in.’ 

“*The short cut,’ Barty repeated. 
‘That ’ud be past the grave they’ve just 
opened for Widow Smith that’s to be 
buried tomorrow.’ 

Mr. Michael paused and eyed me anx- 
iously. “Are you finding this a bit grue- 
some, Miss?” he asked me. 

“T’m bearing up, Mr. Michael,” I 
said, “but it’s quite a day-time story, 
isn’t it?” 

“That’s what my young man would 
have said,” Mr. Michael chuckled. 

Joe, the sexton, came up to us at 
that moment. He was full of apologies 
for having forgotten Barty. He had 
been busy all day, he told us, opening 
the grave for old Mrs. Smith—a deep 
one it was, seven feet down to old 


Gaffer Smith. 
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I saw Barty cock his ear. “And might 
ye have forgotten to put the planks over 
it?” he asked. 

I thought he might be poking fun at 
Joe’s short memory. As for Joe, he 
scratched his head and answered: 

“Bothered if I haven’t! It clean went 
out of my head.” 

“Then there will be someone tumbling 
in,” Barty said, complacently. “I ex- 
pect someone has already.” 

One couldn’t blame the old fellow 
for his conjecture, he had had an ex- 
perience of the kind himself. All the 
same, he needn’t have taken it quite so 
much as a matter of course. “You had 
best make sure,” he told Joe. “It’s holy 
dust all about there but there’s some 
that would rather not spend a night like 
that.” 


_ 


agreed with him emphatically. 

“Anyway, I’d best go and put the 
planks over it,” Joe said. 

Two minutes later he came back with 
a face as white as ashes. 

“There’s a voice calling down there,” 
he said. “I’m thinking that it might be 
old Smith calling for his widder ?” 

“?Taint,”’ Barty said, calmly, “it’s 
him that took the short cut. Glory be 
to God!” 

“Joe,” I said sternly, ‘‘you’ve been 
and left the grave uncovered and some 
one has fallen into it.” 


HAT brought Joe with his lantern 

to the grave-side with me. Sure 
enough, there was some one lying at 
the bottom. We flashed the lantern 
down and made out the huddled form 
of a man. We called out to him and 
got no answer. “I expect he’s fainted 
away with fright,” Joe said. “Some 
folks don’t care much about graves, 
specially at night-time.” 

Joe proved to be quite right. We 
fetched the necessary help and man- 
aged to haul the occupant of Widow 
Smith’s grave up to the surface. I was 
not surprised when I recognized the 
face of my late customer. He was dead 
off in a faint. We carried him into the 
Presbytery and brought him round with 
a drop of brandy. Some one had gone 
for a doctor to find out if he’d broken 
any bones. 

He opened his eyes and saw me bend- 
ing over him. 

“Where am I?” he asked. “You're in 
St. Joseph’s Presbytery,” I told him. He 
looked straight at me. “You sold me 
the matches,” he said. “Is the priest 
here? I’d like to go to confession.” 

Father Flynn stepped to the fore. 
“You're all right,” he said, “but I'll 
hear your confession if you wish.” 

I waited until the doctor had been 
in. He came out. “No bones broken,” 
he said, “but the poor fellow has been 
scared stiff. He thought that he was 
in for a night amongst the dead men; 
he realized that crying out might send 
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“THERE'S A SHORT CUT IF YOU TAKE THE TURN TO THE LEFT. 


folk flying instead of bringing them to 
his help, in the circumstances. Not a 
pleasant experience, I admit. He’ll take 
time to get over it.” 

“I’m going to keep him for a day 
or two,” Father Flynn said to me. He 
appears to have come some distance 
on business, but he says the business 
can rip. 

“Glory be to God,” I said, as Barty 
might have done. 

“Yes, he might have broken his 
neck,” Father Flynn said, and he added, 
casually, “By the way, I think he’d 
like to see you for a moment, to thank 
you for what you did. [I’ve heard his 
confession.” 

So I went in to see my young cus- 
tomer. Very shaky he was, and no mis- 
take. He had a few bruises, but as the 
doctor had said, it was the shock that 
he was suffering from. 

“Thank you,” he said, “for rescuing 
me from a premature grave.” 

“Well,” I replied, “I’m afraid it’s 
rather the other way. I was responsible 
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for your tumbling in. I told you about 
the short cut.” 

He sat forward. Father Flynn slipped 
quietly out of the room. 

“Then thank you for that,” he said. 
He looked at me for a moment. 

“Did the Father tell you that they 
found a loaded revolver in my pocket?” 
he asked. 

“The Father isn’t given to gossip,” 
I said. “Priests aren’t.” 

“T was on my way to shoot the man 
at House,” he said, “and then I 
meant to shoot myself.” 

“Now, lad,” I said, “you’ve made 
your confession in the right quarter. 
It’s all over and done with.” But he 
persisted in going on. “I was _ beside 
myself,” he said. “I vowed I’d do it— 
he’d done me the worst injury a man 
can do another.” 

“You were beside yourself,” I agreed, 
“but your guardian angel was beside 
you as well; on ’tother side, perhaps.” 

“When you sold me the matches and 
spoke about confessions it made me feel 
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something queer was up,” he went on. 
“Why should you have mentioned con- 
fessions to a stranger? I took it as a 
sort of challenge. I wasn’t going to 
allow my soul to be saved. I was going 
to carry out what I intended to do. 
When I got as far as the turning there 
was another queer thing. Something 
seemed to say to me, ‘there’s your 
and I took the turning, right 
against my will, so to speak. And then 
[ got angry about it. The devil in me 
put up a stubborn fight. I wasn’t going 
to turn back, that was like not know- 
ing my own mind. I remembered the 
short cut through the churchyard that 
you had mentioned. I would take that. 

“T hate churchyards. There was a 
light in the church showing me the 


' : 
chance, 


way to—perdition. The church door 
was open and I could see the confes- 
sional as I passed by. There was some- 
thing in me urging me to go in but I 
fought it down, or the devil did. I aimed 
for where I should find the gate, and 
suddenly I took a step and felt myself 
going down.” 

My young man gave a shudder. “I 
suppose I was only an hour or less 


down there,” he said, “but it seemed 
a lifetime. I called out but I knew that 
was only likely to scare people off. It 
was—horrid! Talk about being face 
to face with Death!” 

“But the resurrection came sooner 
than you hoped,” I said. “It’s my old 
blind friend Barty that you’ve got to 
thank for that. He’s waiting for me in 
church now. I must tell you another 
time why the thanks are due to him.” 

I found Barty in church enjoying 


himself immensely with his rosary. 

“The boy’s all right,” I said, “he’s 
been to confession.” 

“Glory be to God,” Barty said. “I 
thought he’d be wanting to scrape him- 
self after that. There’s nothing makes 
you think about death like finding your- 
self in the grave before the time. I’ve 
done it myself.” 

“It has certainly brought him to his 
senses,” I said. “I’ve been talking to 
him and he told me that some strange 
urge took him as far as the church, but 
he didn’t go in—he took the short cut 
instead.” 

“And then,” Barty said, in his cheer- 
ful way, “his guardian angel gave him 
a tip sideways and he went down 
amongst the dead men. It was one way 
of doing it. ’ve known guardian angels 
to act like that, at a pinch, and his 
angel was with him, sure enough.” 

“Something made him take the turn 
to the left,” I admitted. “Perhaps it was 
your prayer, Barty?” 


ARTY shook his head. “It was his 
angel,” he repeated. ‘Pretty deep the 
grave was, and him not over tall.” 
Barty was intriguing me again. “How 
do you know he wasn’t over tall?” I 
asked him. “You didn’t see the boy.” 
Barty shook his head again. “No, I’m 
a blind man,” he said. “But I see’d his 
good angel—I sees ’em sometimes. You 
don’t need eyes to see them. I see him. 
Not tall, and wearing a rough kind of 
suit.” He had closed his palpably blind 
eyes. “I guess that’s how the boy looks.” 
I nodded, although Barty wasn’t able 
to see the nod. 


THE *f SIGN 


Barty continued. “A man’s guardian 
angel is just what people call his better 
self, so when he sees fit to make him- 
self visible he just does it in that way, 
as to my sight.” 

Mr. Michael paused. He picked up 
the tassel that the cat had been engaged 
with. “You see, Missy,” he said, “I 
might have been inclined to smile at 
Barty’s solution to the problem but I 
couldn’t for the life of me help thinking 
of the other man that I had glimpsed 
in my shop—that was as like him as 
two peas.” 

“You would have glimpsed him,” I 
said. “You gave the poor boy a light 
for his dark journey. That was like you, 
Mr. Michael.” 

Mr. Michael became apologetic. 
“Barty was full of such fancies,” he 
said, hastily. “But I admit I’ve often 
thought of that theory of his and I 
reckon that it’s partly due to that that 
I’ve got such a grip on my Guardian 
Angel. He’s like another seli—the best 
possible might-be Michael Barnbuckle 
—for all that he’s a celestial spirit.” 

My old friend became eager. “He's 
always at my side, as the hymn says, 
and if you were to see him he’d have 
white sleeves and a white apron and 
no wings.” 

“And yet,” I said, “he is austere 
enough to sacrifice your collar-bone to 
insure the perfection of your motives 
in certain things.” 

Mr. Michael looked at me for a mo- 
ment and then turned patient eyes on 
his inert arm. He inclined his head 
reverently. 

“He’s an angel,” he said. 


Mexican Observations 


By Randall Pond 


MomeENTous world events are capturing the newspaper 
headlines. Nevertheless in Mexico a social revolution is in 
brogress which threatens to give to Red Asiatic despot- 
ism a first footing on the soil of the western hemisphere. 


Axcrnovcn Mexico has managed 
to keep pretty well out of American 
headlines these past few months, all has 
not been well in the country of the 
Aztecs. Internal, and even external prob- 
lems have arisen to add their weight 
to the older and more familiar ones 
which President Cardenas had to face 
when he came into office in December, 
1934 

The American public might not have 
suspected as much, but the Cardenas 
régime felt that it faced a real crisis 
when the voters marched to the polls on 
November 3. Mexicans in power, for 
some peculiar reason or other, like to 
imagine that their haphazard, inex- 





plicable “program of social betterment” 
has something in common with the 
Democratic experiments under Roose- 
velt. They pretend that their grandiose 
schemes for improving roads, erecting 
dams and irrigation ditches, “advanc- 
ing” educational plants, etc., are greatly 
similar to what Mr. Roosevelt is at- 
tempting through the New Deal. 

One could hardly credit such naiveté 
unless he talked to the politicos of the 
country and watched closely the public 
prints which support the Cardenas gov- 
ernment. When the Literary Digest poll 
showed Landon in front, a hurry call 
to Washington brought Ambassador 
Castillo Najera scurrying down, to 





Mexico City to explain the meaning 
of the trend away from Roosevelt and, 
probably, to suggest what could be done 
to adjust Mexican policies should Lan- 
don emerge victorious. After all, there 
has been much loose talk of Socialism 
and Communism in Mexico and the 
politicos were beginning to wonder what 
a conservative Republican administra- 
tion would do if it believed that Com- 
munism really threatened to set up a 
government on America’s southern 
flank. 


N almost audible sigh of relief went 

up as the returns came in that No- 
vember Tuesday evening. The policy of 
the “good neighbor” was practically sure 
to continue. The Roosevelt attitude of 
non-intervention in Latin American af- 
fairs was practically certain to remain 
the same. Cardenas could continue his 
radical experiments under the nose of 
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the “Colossus of the North,” with the 
readv retort on tongue that it would 
be like “the pot calling the kettle black” 
for the United States to criticize experi- 
ments in Mexico which could be 
matched (at least so Mexicans think) 
by ideas just as “leftist” in the country 
to the north. 

Another reason for the nervousness of 
the Cardenas régime was and is the 
support which has been extended to the 
Madrid government in Spain. Only re- 
cently it is said that the Mexican treas- 
ury extended a loan of ten million pesos 
to the beleaguered Madrid forces. In his 
vear-end report over a national radio 
hook-up, President Cardenas declared 
that Mexico has sold almost $1,500,000 
worth of armaments to the Madrid Gov- 
ernment since last August. These arma- 
ments sent to the leftist régime include 
28,000,000 rounds of ammunition, 22,000 
rifles, two batteries of .80 caliber artil- 
lery pieces, four 75’s, one “Vickers” 
gun, and sixty-five machine guns. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that such support as has been given the 
Spanish radicals is in no wise backed 
by the consent of the Mexican people. 
The great majority are, and always have 
been, conservative and desirous of clean- 
ing their own doorstep before attempt- 
ing to scour that of their neighbor. The 
opposition press (unfortunately, it is but 
a small voice) has bitterly opposed the 
sending of arms and ammunition and 
has foretold plenty of trouble for Mexico 
should a European war find the Mexi- 
cans lined up with Russia and the Span- 
ish Communists against the forces of 
Fascism. 

Vicente Lombardo Toledano, whose 
rise to radical labor leadership has been 
chronicled in this magazine, has out- 
done himself in approving and further- 
ing government aid to Caballero and 
his fellow radicals. He has entertained 
several members of the Loyalist militia 
who came to Mexico seeking men and 
money. He has written articles which 
bitterly attacked Franco, Hitler, Mus- 
solini and anyone or anything that 
might help toward a Nationalist victory 
in Spain. 


HROUGH his powerful union, he has 

exercised a severe censorship over 
news-reels from the Spanish front and 
been able to keep from public view such 
disheartening (to the Communists) 
scenes as the fall of the Alcazar, the 
taking of Talavera de la Reina, and 
other shots which might cause “ap- 
proval of fascist oppression.” He has 
even gone to the extreme of asking that 
“all Spaniards in Mexico who approve 
of the rightist revolution” be expelled 
from the country as pernicious for- 
eigners, citing the famous Article 33 
of the Constitution which gives the 
President authority to expel such per- 
sons. Lombardo is riding high. He may 





have forgotten that the fall may be 
equally far. 

Three new sources of popular in- 
dignation have arisen in the past two 
months. First was the incredibly stupid 
law of expropriation, presumably drawn 
up by Cardenas and submitted to con- 
gress as a piece of “must” legislation. 
Despite the opposition of the Mexican 
bar, of employers’ and proprietors’ or- 
ganizations, and of groups of revolu- 
tionary veterans, the law was passed 
without a dissenting vote in either house. 
Growing out of the infamous edict 
which confiscated property from those 
who harbored religious or who were 
suspected of holding divine services in 
their homes, the new law baldly states 
that any property whatsoever may be 
confiscated at the President’s orders if 
he deems it necessary “for the social 
good.” Told that it was unlawful, un- 
constitutional, a threat to the develop- 
ment of the country in a variety of fields, 
the President nevertheless, demanded 
and secured its passage. 


HE second source of popular indigna- 

tion was the presidential decision to 
take over the rich Laguna district 
around Torreon, Coahuila; and _parti- 
tion it among the peons. Twenty years 
ago, the Laguna region was a desert 
and Torreon a dot on the map: In re- 
cent times, the cotton crop alone has 
been one of the richest sources of in- 


» come in the republic and the develop- 


ment has come through the industry 
and enterprise of people who sank 
money in wells, irrigation ditches, and 
improved methods of agriculture. The 
result was a flowering and fruitful 
region and a bustling Torreon in place 
of the desert and a dot on the map. 
What happened? The government, 
with its usual lack of foresight, viewed 
the Laguna as simply another place 
where pre-election promises of land 
division might be kept. The estates have 
been carved up; the peons harvested 
the crops; they are living on small 
plots and drawing a wage from the 
government. The result? No one has 
made a living this past year. The gov- 
ernment has lost money because huge 
taxes are no longer paid. Many plots 
were deserted after the harvest was 
taken. There is no machinery for culti- 
vation. In Mexico City the betting is 
that, within five years, the Laguna will 
be back to its old status—a desert. 
Third on the program of Cardenas’ 
problems is the struggle of the oil com- 
panies with greedy and voracious unions 
which seem bent on driving this industry 
from Mexico. Only a year ago the de- 
mands of the syndicates were met and 
a good boost in wages was made all 
around. The new demands often reach 
the incredible gall of asking for triple 
wages, or lifetime medical attention, not 
only for the workers during their work- 
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ing days and in old age, but for their 
entire families during the same two 
periods! Another proposal was that the 
companies allow vacations up to ten 
weeks; that the employee be given first 
class transportation anywhere in the 
world, all expenses paid. 

The companies, setting the cost of 
the new demands at about $38,000,000, 
have decided they cannot meet them. 
What the result will be cannot be pre- 
dicted just now. A general strike has 
been threatened. If it comes, it will be 
a serious blow to the country’s busi- 
ness. 

An American paper, referring to the 
workers’ demands, says: “If the oil fields 
pass into the hands of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, it is quite certain that the oil 
workers will have to get on with a 
shorter vacation than ten weeks. That 
at least has been the experience in 
Soviet Russia. The methods there em- 
ployed to speed up production and deal 
with discontent would make stern read- 
ing in a capitalist country.” 

The government, in order to cele- 
brate the 26th anniversary of the Revo- 
lution of 1910, held its usual farcical 
“athletic parade.” This consists of mak- 
ing all government employees file 
through the streets of the capital, 
dressed in sports costume (usually 
shorts) to show the world what won- 
ders are being done in this line. It is 
a pitiful and often shocking spectacle. 
Old and young, fat and thin, men and 
women, sports lovers and those who 
despise sports, parade through columns 
of people who know very well the senti- 
ments of the marchers. Few hypocritical 
gestures made by a government noted 
for hypocrisy can touch this annual 
parade. 

Little has been noted with regard to 
the Church question. The most out- 
standing event of recent weeks was a 
Supreme Court decision in favor of a 
priest from the State of Campeche. In 
its findings, the Court held that no state 
could pass a law compelling priests to 
marry, since this was contrary to the 
Constitution and an invasion of rights 
which could be suspended only by the 
federal government. It is a most un- 
usual sight to see a priest aided in any 
way by the laws of the land. But it 
should give no one the happy thought 
that times are changing. They are not, 
and if Communism gains a secure foot- 
hold, the horrors of the Spanish civil 
war are in store for Mexico. 


EXICO puts up a brave front, 

especially in its propaganda de- 
signed for the tourist trade. But there are 
weak spots, sore spots, that give the 
present régime many an anxious mo- 
ment. Revolution may be far distant 
from Mexico’s political life. Yet the 
leaders should not forget what is taking 
place in Spain. 
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much like beasts they howl! Their dark courts ring 
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1 none may hinder her from comforting 

































About His knees, dank, purpled garments cling; 


irse on this sweet name their priests should fear Upon His cheeks broods pain beyond a tear; 


} 


eak. They rage and scream: no words can clear Deep through His brow bore thorns. This mitred Seer 
elps they snarl in scorn of this meek King. Is God, so mocked that demons laugh—and sing! 


The Lord of Life shall die upon a Cross 

As Judah wills. Yes, Pilate: wash your hands. 

You cannot know the beast that bids is I! 

His Blood ts on my unborn head; its loss 

On yours who know Him not, though here He stands 
And craves your soul, I send Him off to die. 


iH. 
ing would have a throne? Then, hew Him one! This throne a Cross that hewers fairly run 
iassive, roughly wrought, with arms out-spread. To fetch? How ruin speeds! Above His Head 
> it be built strong, for Christ—men said— It looms, and sinks, where late the scourges bled, 
»rked in wood, the carpenter’s own son. Its weight of pain. No wince of terror? None. 


Am I that Cross, now He Who ts the Vine 

Is clasping me? What scant support is there! 

Nor man nor God can right this paradox: 

I, dead, who should have borne rich fruits, consign 

My wood to gibbets. All that I can bear 

Is death, that mounts to God’s own throne, and knocks! 


DE. 
knocks the spear to have the march begun. The mocker laughed; his fellow turned to shun 
yotha’s too short; why, ere He tread That challenge to his manhood. No one sped 
1y, | swear—Look there! He falls instead To lift the toppling Cross; and no one fled 
1 starting. Weakling, quickly done!” For shame. To see the victim fall is fun. 


Poor man, how blind! That fall I know for mine, 
(And yours, could you but see who little care!) 
The weight of all my sinning rudely blocks 

Me lest I flee it, Jesus. See! I pine 

So quickly, fall so soon. I make Thee share 

O, even that for me which this man mocks. 


IV. 
> way? Why? Who is she these women bring Her only Son. And none may dare to fling 
widow-robes of Cedar? Someone dear? Aside this mother’s plea. Let one appear 
yueenly one in grief, look! hovers near. To bar her way, from high celestial sphere 


On sphere the Lord’s battalions down shall wing. 


Pray, look! that glance of eye to eye, like moss 
Of roses, soothes their pain. Some unseen bands 
Have linked the mysteries their love would try 

To keep unwhispered now. Amid the dross 

Of human woe, His mother’s soul commands, 
And Christ ts strong once more with Mary nigh. 
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V. 
With Mary nigh, will no one ease the sting “Come on, you idler! Grip that Cross and swing 
Of dying? no one keep this shameful bier Your shoulders under! Heave!—or shall my spear 
From killing Jesus? Jews! can you not hear Gore you dead? Who cares if this seem queer 
How death stalks up to cheat your reckoning? To friends of yours! Go; lift that bloody thing!” 


Too precious, Simon, ts this gift to toss 

Away. O, think of it! the deed that brands 

You culprit. “Culprit? No! My eyes descry 

The King of Kings, my yoke-mate. Here across 
My back a sceptre lies that other lands 

Shall bleed to bear and love shall glorify.” 


VI. 
“Unveiled, and Jewess? Seed of Solomon! “A painted face! Unholy Ascalon, 
She wipes His Face!—Look! there is more than red But not Jerusalem, may paint the dead. 
Upon that cloth: His Blood, her veil are wed So reads the law. A curse on every shred 
To paint His tortures. Has the demon won?” Of that, and on the looms where that witch spun!” 


O, let me sce it, lady. So benign! 

Can pity’s touch make eyes forget to stare 
In dying pains? Their growing light unlocks 
Divinity’s high flood-gates wide; they shine 
Afresh, forever clear, forever fair, 

Steadfast upon the straylings of His flocks. 


VII. 
“Perhaps He is a God. Beneath the sun My unbelief.’-—‘*You fool! Your God’s undone! 
There lives no man on earthly powers bred See how He reels—ha! look! He’s found a bed 
His peer for miracle. The beauty shed Of stones to sprawl upon! No Heaven fed 
Upon that veil is striving now to stun That ewe’s mouth full on manna-cinnamon.” 


I learn it now: this fall is none of Thine. 

Across the centuries I fall, and pair 

For yoke-mate, Thee, my Lord; and my fall shocks 
Thee, weak from Calvary’s climb, Who thought the wine 
Of my remorse so strong it made Thee dare 

A quicker pace. I face Thee on these rocks. 


VIII. 
How like is this to dead men listening Hush! Listen now. “Weep not for me (your King), 
To dirges! Here is one, awake to hear But for your children weep. What in the sere 
Lorn Rachel’s cry wrung shrill above the jeer If in the green wood this be done? Quick! shear 
Of Judah’s sons. His mien is silencing. The Lamb of God against that wintering.” 


Jerusalem, this murder shall emboss 

Your temple-domes with blood-rust, crush to sands 
Your hearths; your children you shall eat, and die! 
And I, the green wood sered: my youth, but gloss! 
O, let me not, while yet the path expands, 

Not eat my soul, sweet Jesus! Hear my cry! 


IX. 
What cry is that? Another fall to sum Will no one help Him rise? His lame are dumb; 
A trinity for God omnipotent. His blind are rooted still; His deaf are spent 
“Who bade You die upon the way? We meant With blasphemies; His hungry ones?—none bent 


A crucifixion: that way death must come!” To lift Him up, to give Him crumb for crumb. 
The world would fear to turn (had it a soul!) 

At feeling heavy on its roads the weight 

Of dying God; the sun would quench its fire; 

The seven seas, in awe, would cease to roll; 

These spring-buds die. But man and Hell still mate 

To breed the crimes that sink God’s Son in mire. 
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She almost smiles at knowing pain has passed, 
Though blanched and cold He weighs in her caress. 
O Magdalen, please lay one warming tress 

ss His Feet for me, redeemed at last! 


Tonight, they bury God; but no one wails 
Grief-maddened now; nor is there chiding frown 
Beneath these winding-cloths. Then, on His gown 
Drop tears of joy, my soul, and whisper tales 


jagged ravines leaped and rent 
s; above men’s blasphemies, the drum 


O01 Vary swathed His Heaven-beauty fast, That beauty shrank beneath the scourges’ blast. 
And wove, to veil His mortal loveliness, That God Whom Mary clothed in flesh might dress 
A seamless robe. Could Mary ever guess As men; but this is scarce a worm, or less! 
The form she hid would make men stand aghast? Behold it, man; “Behold the Man” you cast 

Like sheep before the shearers. See Him pour 

A robe of pricstly blood upon the knife- 

Like hands that strip Him. Stoled were priests of old; 

But He, the victim-priest, for vestments wore 

No priestly robes: the world-old whetted knife 

Of sin unsheathes the blade this Priest shall hold. 

x, 

“Stretch Him taut—stretch more—stretch more: those nails “Ves; keep the myrrh to drug Him if He quails. 
Vust fit the holes we bored to pin Him down! Swing up the thieves; don’t let them face the town. 
Be quick! Ram tight the thorns He wears for crown. We broke no bones: that’s much for your renown, 
Vow hoist Him up, before His blood-stream pales. You soldiers. Dice for this man’s turban-veils ...” 

His mother heard those cries. I shouted them! 

No sobs of Magdalen were loud enough 

To mute them. Like litanies of scorn 

They haunt her soul, and press a diadem 

Of pain on Mary’s brow, I bid men snuff 

The life of Love, and make my Queen forlorn. 

XII. 

Fair skies are brooding dark to hide the scum Of thunders groaned; swift lightning swept the thumb 


Of angry God through Temple-veils; there went 
The wakened dead, when Christ, His passion spent, 
Out-cried confusion, died, and smote Hell dumb. 


His nail-ripped feet! His stone-bit knees, once whole! 
His battered thighs! His gaping ribs elate 

With torture-twisted breast and heart's desire! 

His cord-whipped arms! Each hand a clotted bowl! 
His parched lips! Dead eyes that penetrate! 

His thorn-dug brow! “The King of Jews”! Expire! 


XITI. 


Come, Mary, they must swathe your Baby fast, 
And scatter spices for His loveliness 

Along His robes. May I, too, lightly bless 

My lips with kisses ere the spice be massed? 


But late was I his Cross; the fruit I bore 

Is He: my fibres drank His Blood of life, 

And I am whole again. Pray, let me fold 

Him close against me now. He shall no more 
Fall. So cold is God in death that strife 

Must chill to peace and faith must rise more bold. 


XIV. 


Of true repentance, ere the twilit traits 
Bring Sabbath law, and ere the tomb be brown 
With sealing dusk. Now, lay Him gently down, 
My Saviour; wait what dawn-star hails 


A cry of victory. Though Pilate’s gem— 
A challenge—seal the grave, and Judah’s rough, 
Proud soldiery forbid approach, come, warn 
All agonizing hearts, and comfort them: 

To each reveal (and this shall be enough) 
Slain Jesus bides His Resurrection morn. 
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The Rise of Protestant Power 





The Rise of a New and Distinct Protestant Culture Created an Indifference to the 
Unity of European Civilization and Destroyed the Bonds which United Europe. 


Arte the middle of the 17th Cen- 
tury, Europe had witnessed the triumph 
of the Puritan army in England, the 
triumph of the German Protestants— 
through the help of France under Car- 
dinal Richelieu—in their effort to shake 
themselves free from the Catholic con- 
trol of the Emperor, and the triumph of 
the Dutch rebels against Catholic Spain. 
Europe fell back exhausted from the 
purely religious struggle. The wars of 
religion were at an end; they had ended 
in a draw; neither side had won. 
Henceforward it was taken for 
granted that our civilization must con- 
tinue divided. There was to be a 
Protestant culture side by side with the 
Gatholic culture. Men could not lose the 
memory of the great past; they did not 
quickly become what we have since be- 
come—nations growing indifferent to 
the unity of European civilization—but 
the old moral unity which came of our 
universal Catholicism was ruined. 
Roughly speaking, the mass of Europe 


fell into the following form: 


The Greek or Orthodox Church of 
the East had ceased to count. Russia 
had not arisen as a power, and every- 
where else the Greek Christians were 
dominated by, and subject to, Moslems, 
so that the only map to be considered 
in 1650 was one stretching from Po- 
land on the East to the Atlantic on the 
West. 

In that region the Italian peninsula, 
divided into various states, was wholly 
Catholic save for a very small popula- 
tion in some of the northern mountains 
which had Protestant forms of worship. 

The Iberian peninsula—Spain and 
Portugal—was also wholly Catholic. 
The Empire, as it was called, that is, the 
body of states, most of which spoke 
German and of which the moral head 
was the Emperor at Vienna, was divided 
into Protestant states and self-governing 
cities, and Catholic states and self-gov- 
erning cities. The Emperor had tried to 
bring them all back to Catholicism and 
had failed, because of the diplomacy of 
Richelieu. In numbers, as yet, the 
Protestant German population was much 
smaller than the Catholic. Roughly 
speaking, the northern German states 
and cities were Protestant and the 
southern Catholic—not, as is falsely pre- 
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tended, because something in the north- 
ern climate or race tended to Protestant- 
ism, but because they lay further away 
from the center of Catholic power in 
Vienna. Though the various ‘“German- 
ies” (as the German-speaking states and 
cities were called) were thus roughly 
divided into Protestant North and 
Catholic South, there were any number 
of exceptions, islands of Catholic popu- 
lation in the North and Protestant in 
the South, and often the citizens of one 
city were divided in religion. 

Scandinavia, that is, Denmark, Swed- 
en and Norway, were by this time 
wholly Protestant. Poland, though it had 
never formed part of the Roman Em- 
pire, went Catholic after a sort of see- 
saw and hesitation during the time of 
the religious wars. It has remained one 
of the most intensely Catholic districts 
of the world ever since. 

The Low Countries had divided into 
two. The northern provinces (which we 
now call Holland) had acquired their 
independence from _ their original 
sovereign, the King of Spain, and 
largely as a protest against the Spanish 
power proclaimed themselves officially 
Protestant. Their government was 
Protestant and the political effect of 
Holland in Europe was Protestant, but 
it is a great error, though a very com- 
mon one, to think that the Dutch popu- 
lation as a whole was Protestant. There 
was a very large Catholic minority and 
today, of the Christian population— 
that is the population other than Jew- 
ish—over two-fifths but rather less than 
one-half are Catholic. 


HE southern provinces of the ancient 

Netherlands remained solidly of the 
Catholic culture: They had joined in the 
revolt against Spain, but when the 
northern merchants and rich landown- 
ers went Calvinist in order to emphasize 
the struggle with Spain, the merchants 
and rich men of the southern provinces 
reacted strongly the other way. Today 
we call this Catholic half of the Nether- 
lands Belgium, but it included in the 
middle of the 17th Century a strip of 
what is today French Flanders; for in- 
stance, the great town of Lille, the chief 
city of Flanders, was part of the 
Catholic Netherlands. 
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The Swiss Cantons, which were 
gradually becoming a nation and al- 
ready mainly independent of the Em- 
pire, were divided; some were of the 
Protestant culture, some of the Catholic 
—as they remain to this day. 


RANCE, after the compromise at the 

end of the religious wars and the vic- 
tory of Richelieu over the Huguenots, 
became officially Catholic. The French 
monarchy was strongly Catholic and 
the mass of the nation was of the 
Catholic culture. But there remained a 
minority of Protestants, important in 
numbers (no one knows quite how 
many, but probably more than a tenth 
of the nation) and far more important 
in wealth and social position than in 
numbers. The Protestants in France 
were also important because they were 
not confined to one district but were 
to be found all over the place; for in- 
stance, Dieppe, the harbor in the North, 
was still a strongly Protestant town. So 
was La Rochelle, the harbor on the At- 
lantic; so, especially, were many pros- 
perous southern towns such as Mont- 
pelier and Nimes. Much of the banking 
and commerce of France remained in 
Protestant hands. 

England and Scotland in 1650 had 
been under one monarch for a half a 
century and were officially Protestant. 
The English-Scotch monarchy was 
strongly Protestant, and there was con- 
tinual and heavy persecution of Cath- 
olicism. But it is another common error 
to regard the English nation as a whole 
as being already Protestant at this 
moment. What was really happening 
was the dying down of Catholicism 
very gradually. Perhaps a third of the 
nation was still vaguely in sympathy 
with the old religion, and a sixth of it 
was willing to make heavy sacrifices for 
calling itself openly Catholic. But it was 
impossible for the ordinary man to get 
the Sacraments, and difficult even for 
rich men, who could afford to pay for 
private chapels, fines, etc., to get Mass 
and Communion. 

None the less, so strong was the 
ancient root of Catholicism in England 
that there were constant conversions, 
especially in the upper classes. For 
nearly forty years to come it looked as 
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though a very large, solid minority of 
Catholicism might survive in England, 
as it had in Holland. 

On the other hand, England and Scot- 
land were not only officially Protestant, 
but a growing majority had come to 
think of Catholicism as alien to the in- 
terests of the country, and a very large 
and growing minority was filled with a 
more violent hatred of Catholicism than 
you could find anywhere else in Europe. 

Ireland of course remained Catholic; 
the number of Protestants present in 
Ireland, even after the plantations and 
the conquest by Cromwell, was not one- 
twentieth of the population. But nine- 
teen-twentieths of the land had been 
taken by force from the Irish and 
Catholic people and was now (1650) 
either in the possession of renegades or 
of Protestant adventurers from Great 
Britain, to whom the original owners 
of the land now had to pay rent or for 
whom they had to work at a wage. From 
this moment, when elsewhere there had 
arisen compromise throughout Europe 
in the matter of religion, Catholicism 
was persecuted in Ireland in the most 
violent fashion, and in a fashion which 
got more violent as time went on. All 
the power and most of the free wealth 
of Ireland was in the hands not only of 
Protestants but of people determined to 
destroy Catholicism. For a long time to 
come it was as though Ireland were 
a test, as though the destruction of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland were to be 
a symbol of the triumph of Protestant- 
ism and the decline of the Faith. That 
destruction was nearly accomplished— 
but not quite. 


UCH was the map of Europe as the 
drawn battle of the religious wars 
had left it. 

But apart from the geographical divi- 
i effect of the long struggle, and 
particularly the fact that it had been 


1 


sion 


inconcli 


usive, was on the moral side more 
profound than on the geographical. It 
was obvious to the eye that European 
culture would in future be divided into 


two camps, but what only gradually en- 
tered the mind of Europe was the fact 
that on account of this permanent divi- 
men were coming to regard religion 
itself as a secondary thing. Political 


sion 


considerations, the ambition of separate 
nations and separate dynasties, began 
to seem more important than the 


separate religions men professed. It was 


1ough people had said to themselves, 


as TI 


sult, the causes which led to the con- 
flict were probably exaggerated.” 

In the only department that counts, 
in the mind of men, the effect of the re- 
ligious wars and their ending in a 
drawn battle was that religion as a 
whole weakened. More and more 
men began to think in their hearts, “One 


was 


cannot arrive at the truth in these mat- 
ters, but we do know what worldly 
prosperity is and what poverty is, and 
what political power and political weak- 
ness are—whereas religious doctrine be- 
longs to an unseen world which we do 
not know as thoroughly or in the same 
way.” 


HAT was the prime fruit of the bat- 

tle not having been won and of the 
two antagonists virtually consenting to 
fall back on their positions. There was 
still plenty of religious fervor on both 
sides, but in a subtle, undeclared way 
it was more and more subordinated to 
worldly considerations. 

Meanwhile, though men did not ob- 
serve it for a long time, a certain result 
of this success which Protestantism had 
obtained, this establishment and en- 
trenching of itself over against the old 
religion, was working under the surface 
and was soon to come clearly to light. 
The Protestant culture, though it re- 
mained for a lifetime much smaller 
numerically than the Catholic culture, 
and even as a whole poorer, had more 
vitality. It had begun in a religious revo- 
lution; the eagerness of that revolution 
carried on and inspired it. It had broken 
up old traditions and bonds which had 
formed the framework of Catholic so- 
ciety for hundreds of years. These weie 
dissolved in the Protestant culture more 
thoroughly than in the Catholic, and 
their dissolution released energies which 
had been constrained by them. 

All forms of innovation were naturally 
more favored in the Protestant culture 
than in the Catholic; both cultures ad- 
vanced rapidly in the physical sciences, 
in the colonization of distant lands, in 
the expansion of Europe throughout the 
world; but the Protestants were more 
vigorous in all these than were the 
Catholics. 

To take one example: in the Protes- 
tant culture (save where it was remote 
and simple) the free peasant, protected 
by ancient customs, declined. He died 
out because the old customs which sup- 
ported him against the rich were broken 
up. Rich men acquired the land; great 
masses of men formerly owning farms 
became destitute. The modern proletariat 
began and the seeds of what we today 
call Capitalism were sown. We can see 
now what an evil that was, but at the 
time it meant that the land was better 
cultivated. New and more scientific 
methods were more easily applied by 
the rich landowners of the new Protes- 
tant culture than by the Catholic tradi- 
tional peasantry; and competition being 
unchecked, the former triumphed. 

Again, inquiry tended to be more free 
in the Protestant culture than in the 
Catholic, because there was no one 
united authority of doctrine; and though 
in the long run this was bound to lead 
to the break-up of philosophy and of 
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all sound thinking, the first effects were 
stimulating and vitalizing. 

But the great, the chief example of 
what was happening through the break- 
up of the old Catholic European unity, 
was the rise of banking. 

Usury was practiced everywhere, but 
in the Catholic culture it was restricted 
by law and practiced with difficulty. In 
the Protestant culture it became a mat- 
ter of course. The Protestant merchants 
of Holland led the way in the beginnings 
of modern banking; England followed 
suit; and that is why the still compara- 
tively small Protestant nations began 
to acquire formidable economic strength. 
Their mobile capital and credit kept on 
increasing compared with their total 
wealth. The mercantile spirit flourished 
vigorously among the Dutch and Eng- 
lish, and the universal admission of 
competition continued to favor the 
growth of the Protestant side of Europe. 

All this was becoming clear in the 
lifetime after the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648-50 to 1720). It was no longer 
subconscious but conscious, and felt 
everywhere as the first third of the 18th 
Century progressed. Before the middle 
of that century there was a feeling in 
the air that although Catholicism still 
held the ancient thrones with all their 
traditional splendor and power—the Im- 
perial Crown, the Papal States, the 
Spanish Monarchy with its huge domin- 
ions over-seas, the splendid French 
Monarchy—yet the future was with the 
Protestants. Protestantism, to use the 
modern phrase, was “making good.” 


ONFIDENCE was on the Protestant 

side, and the Catholic side was dis- 
heartened. One last factor was greatly in 
favor of the Protestant culture: the de- 
cline of religious feeling was going on 
everywhere after 1750, and this decline 
of religion did not, at first, hurt Protes- 
tant society as much as it hurt Catholic 
society. In Catholic society it divided 
men bitterly one from the other. The 
sceptic was there the enemy of his pious 
fellow-countryman. France, to some ex- 
tent Italy, much later Spain—but France 
early in the business—were divided 
against themselves, while in the Protes- 
tant culture difference of opinion and 
scepticism were commonplace. Men took 
them for granted. They led less and less 
to personal animosities and civil divi- 
sion. This internal strength the Protes- 
tant culture retained on into modern 
times and has only now begun to lose 
it, through the gradual disintegrating 
effect of false philosophy. 

Epitor’s Note: The next articles in 
this series by Hilaire Belloc will be on 
the period of Protestant domination and 
its decline. Then the author will discuss 
what he calls The Modern Attack—the 
wholesale onslaught upon the funda- 
mentals of the Faith—upon its very ex- 
istence, which is going on today. 
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Sifting the Spanish News 





Press Coverage of the News From Spain is Inadequate Because of Bias and 


Censorship. It is Necessary to Sift Reports Carefully to Arrive at the Truth 


: 
[: THE Anglo-French policy of non- 
intervention is made really effective 
there can be no doubt that the Spanish 
Nationalists—as they rightly call them- 
selves—will win the war. Up to the date 
of this writing the non-intervention pol- 
icy has not been effective. It has been 
fully established by impartial witnesses, 
and even by the less impartial corres- 
pondents of the daily press, that from 
the day the war began there was a con- 
stant stream of “volunteers,” guns, 
tanks, trucks and munitions pouring 
into Spain across the French frontier, 
and by sea to the ports on the northern 
coast: 

That is what delayed the taking of 
Irun and San Sebastian. The forces of 
the Reds in those places were simply 
an armed mob, or rather armed mobs, 
without discipline or unity of command. 
Their opponents were a well disciplined 
and trained army. The French govern- 
ment, pressed by the Communists and 
extreme Socialists on whose support its 
existence depends, connived at all that 
until it became evident that a continu- 
ance of such tactics might result in a 
general war for which France is not 
yet prepared. 


Why Franco Delayed 


LL that was going on before a Ger- 
man or Italian soldier had come to 
the aid of General Franco. It has been 
going on, and still continues at the Cata- 
lonian frontier, where the correspond- 
ent of The Times of London acknowl- 
edges that Russia is in full command. 
The correspondent of The New York 
Times and even the dispatches of The 
Associated Press have acknowledged 
that there are 45,000 foreigners under 
arms fighting for the Reds. Most of 
them are veterans, and they have im- 
posed discipline on the Communist and 
Anarchist militias. Had it not been for 
their intervention, Franco would have 
been in Madrid in November. 

The members of the Caballero Gov- 
ernment knew that Madrid was about 
to fall when they fled to Valencia. In 
fact, they acknowledged it publicly 


when they published the Communiqué 
that “Madrid was of no strategic im- 
portance. Its fall will have no effect on 
the final result.” 
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At that time Franco could have taken 
Madrid. The New York Times’ cor- 
respondent, who was present in Madrid 
and had been since the outbreak of the 
war, conceded as much and expressed 
his surprise that Franco did not. 

Franco’s reasons were well known. 
He wanted to save his men. He wanted 
to save the city, its art treasures, its 
beautiful public buildings and especially 
its people, more than half of whom are 
certainly not in sympathy with its Com- 
munist and Anarchist defenders, and 
would receive him with open arms. He 
thought that by waiting he could get 
it by surrender, and he was confirmed 
in this opinion by the flight of the gov- 
ernment to Valencia. 


Nationalist Cause Popular 


UT to the informants and commenta- 

tors of our press, Hitler and Mus- 
solini are the real villains of the piece. 
Day after day we are told of the num- 
ber of Germans and Italians in Franco’s 
army, but there is seldom a word about 
the foreign Reds on the other side. We 
have been told repeatedly that to win 
the war Franco needs an additional 
army of at least 60,000 men. If he can- 
not get these from Germany and Italy, 
his failure is assured. 

The truth is that if the intervention 
I have described is stopped effectively 
his success is certain. The revolt of the 
army was not partial. Every garrison in 
the nation joined the insurrection. He 
is now occupying two-thirds of the 
whole territory of Spain. He can draw 
on that territory for new recruits. 

The young men are flocking to his 
standards. All classes, except the con- 
firmed Reds—and they are certainly a 
small minority where the people are not 
under constraint—now see what is at 
stake. Captain Francis McCullagh, who 
has been over the ground, gave a 
graphic description in THe SiGn of 
the enthusiasm he found wherever he 
went; also of the astonishing revival 
of Catholic life and religious practise. 

Of course the new recruits need train- 
ing, and that will take time. But it is 
certain that if non-intervention is made 
effective and Spain is left alone, Franco 
can build up an army sufficient to save 
his country from the barbarity of Bol- 
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shevist despotism. Clearly Mussolini 
was of that opinion when he advocated 
that. all foreign combatants be with- 
drawn from Spain. 

To read the daily dispatches, as well 
as the letters to the press from the 
Pinks, Reds and ignorant sympathizers 
with “Spanish Democracy,” one might 
be led to believe that hitherto Franco 
has depended solely on Moors, mer- 
cenaries and foreign Legionaries. The 
implication, of course, is that these are 
all foreigners employed and paid “to 
make war on the Spanish people.” 

Now, these Moorish soldiers certainly 
do not number more than ten or twelve 
thousand. They are, and were before 
the revolt, a part of the regular Spanish 
army. That they were such in Africa 
is sufficient to prove their loyalty to 
Spain. Franco had a perfect right to 
use them—as much right as France has 
to employ Algerians. They are paid, of 
course, as all soldiers are paid, and as 
they were paid before the war com- 
menced. 

The Foreign Legionaries are not for- 
eigners. That is only a name—borrowed 
from the French. The Legion is not and 
never was composed of foreigners. It 
is at least 95 per cent Spanish. I have 
known several of its officers, who had 
served in the long-drawn-out war in 
Africa. 


The Foreign Legion 


HE Legion was organized during 

that war by Colonel—later General 
Astray. His object was to get together 
a force of exceptional and _ intelligent 
young men, superior in education to the 
common Spanish soldier, a force of men 
of daring and easily mobile. 

The army in Africa at that time was 
disgusted with the governments de turno 
that were succeeding one another at 
Madrid, engaged entirely in perorating 
and intriguing, according to the estab- 
lished tradition of Spanish politicians 
for a century before. These politicians 
refused either to withdraw from Africa 
or to support the army they kept there. 

The response to Colonel Astray’s call 
was immediate and enthusiastic. Young 
men from the best families in Spain 
flocked to his standard, and the Legion 
soon became the pride of Spain. One of 
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its officers who returned wounded from 
the war became a close friend of mine 
and naturally told me all about their 
exploits in Africa and what they had to 
suffer from incompetent governments at 


home which failed to supply them even 
with first aid equipment. He belonged 
to a well known and highly esteemed 
Madrid family. His uncle, Floristan 
Aguilar, who spoke English well, and 


five other languages, toured this coun- 
try and Spanish America in 1925 in the 
interests of University City, that beau- 


tiful part of Madrid in which the war 
has been raging for the past few weeks. 
My friend died two years ago. The army 
that is fighting “to save Spain and 


V\ estern 


pressed it, 


civilization,” as Unamuno ex- 
is neither foreign nor mer- 
cenary nor Mohammedan, and if left 
alone will accomplish its task in due 


tin 
Dictator's Success 

MIGHT add here my conviction that 
| when Franco has taken Madrid and 
has shown that he is going to suc- 
ceed, the pacification of Spain will not 
be so difficult nor prolonged as most of 
those who are writing about Spain 
imagine. They think that there will be 
years of guerilla warfare and that the 
Communists and Anarchists who have 
shown such bravery and obstinacy will 
continue to fight until they are annihi- 
lated. Those who talk and write thus 


understand Spain. They do not 
understand the actual situation nor how 
it came about. 
average Spaniard is not an An- 
although he is an individualist 
rst water. He can be governed 
is a government. There has cer- 
tainly been widespread discontent in 
Spain, with good and sufficient reasons 
But there was quite as much dis- 
ent in Spain after the loss of the 
colonies in 1898, and the repatriation 
of the army from Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. At that time the returned sol- 
diers spread over the country like ghosts 
—sick, wounded, feverish and in rags. 
In every city, town, village and ham- 
let they told their stories of horror. 
Nor was there less disorder, bombing, 











arson and assassination in 1923, when 
the dictatorship came, than there was in 
February of last year before the elec- 


tions. Yet the dictator governed for six 


years and during his régime there was 
not one execution for political reasons 


nor because of attempted insurrection. 
he Socialists gladly co-operated with 
him, and the Communists and Anar- 
chists kept mute. All, in a word, knew 
that there was a government and that 
it would stand for no nonsense. 

They saw also that the dictator was 
governing for the common good. As a 
matter of fact Spain made more material 
progress during his six years than in 
the whole previous century. Foreigners 





coming into Spain during the last years 
of the dictatorship and afterwards were 
amazed at the improvement they no- 
ticed in every direction; splendid new 
roads, new irrigation schemes, effici- 
ent service on the railroads, in the pos- 
tal service, in the police, even in the 
hotels. I have met English tourists in 
Spain who had visited the country be- 
fore and who told me they could not 
have believed the change for the better 
if they had not seen it with their own 
eyes. That this was known and appre- 
ciated outside of Spain was shown by 
the fact that on the public roads 
throughout the country, in the parking 
spaces in towns and cities, one saw 
every day numbers of touring °cars and 
buses from France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Germany. 

This is easily understood. The vast 
majority of the people of Spain—and 
this, of course, is true of every other 
country—are neither agitators nor poli- 
ticians nor disturbers of the public 
peace. What they want is peace and or- 
der, security in their life and property, 
assurance that they can go about their 
daily duties and attend to their business 
without molestation, and that the fruits 
of their labor will also be made secure. 
In a word, they want a stable and effi- 
cient government, and when they feel 
that they have it there will be peace. If 
the Spaniards get such a government 
when the war is over, there will be 
peace; and if a temporary dictatorship 
becomes necessary to establish it, they 
will willingly submit for a time to a 
dictatorship, as they did before. 

It is a fact that the dictator was im- 
mensely popular during his first three 
or four years. I was there and saw it. 
Why he failed ultimately is another 
question which I hope to treat at an- 
other time. A permanent dictatorship, 
or one that purposes to be permanent, 
such as that of Hitler or Mussolini, can 
never succeed in Spain—and will not 
be tried there. 


Fascism is Out 


LL this propaganda which one meets 
in the press about a Fascist ré- 
gime in Spain if Franco succeeds, arises 
either from an ignorance of the forces 
that are now in conflict, or is due to 
the program of propaganda originally 
devised by the Soviets: Concentrate on 
War and Fascism—and Imperialism! 
These things are of course all alien to 
the Russian despotism! Fascism, writes 
Henry Mencken, for these propagan- 
dists “only too plainly means any system 
of government differing from the Asi- 
atic despotism of the Moscow Utopia 
. . . and they never mention the fact 
that the Russian Army is now the larg- 
est that Europe has ever seen, and the 
readiest for war.” 
To estimate the forces for peace and 
order that are in reserve in Spain and 


THE *f SIGN 


to judge rightly of what may result 
from a victory of the Nationalists, one 
should not be misled by what appears 
in the daily press from correspondents 
in Spain, especially those writing from 
Madrid and Barcelona. As I have al- 
ready said in these columns, even the 
best of these, when non-Catholic, are 
biased. They are subject to the anti- 
Spanish and anti-Catholic tradition in 
which they have been brought up and 
which has come down to them from the 
Elizabethan period in English literature 
and English “official history.” 


Many Misunderstandings 


HEN the correspondents rushed to 

Madrid for “copy” after the elec- 
tions of February, and again when the 
Civil War broke out, they easily accepted 
as true what they were told by the Pinks, 
Reds and so-called Republicans of the 
Left. They were already prepared and 
disposed to accept it. They were told 
that Spain had been feudal and medieval, 
that the Church was immensely wealthy 
and controlled the government and the 
education of the well-to-do, while it 
kept the toiling masses in ignorance in 
order the more easily to have them 
exploited by the wealthy. They were 
told that leaders of the army wanted 
a return of the good old days, that they 
were Monarchists and Fascists and re- 
actionaries, that Gil Robles especially 
and his supporters while professing Re- 
publicanism were in fact masked Mon- 
archists bent on helping the army to 
bring back the good old times. They 
were told that all the land in Spain was 
owned by a few dozen aristocrats who 
shared their wealth with the Church 
in return for aid in helping them to 
oppress and exploit the millions, and 
that the sole purpose of the revolt was 
to destroy democracy by making war 
on the Spanish people in order to 
perpetuate Medievalism by a Fascist 
régime. 

When the correspondents, in a hurry 
for “copy,” are told these things, they 
readily answer: “Why do you not tell 
us something new? In substance we 
knew all this long ago. We were taught 
it from childhood in our homes, schools, 
colleges and universities. We read, it in 
our textbooks of history, and we found 
it in history books from our libraries, 
books written by learned men, famous 
historians, English and American.” 

But not one word of it is true. Yet 
such statements as I have summarized 
above have been repeated in conserva- 
tive journals by such eminent in- 
formants of public opinions as Leland 
Stowe and Albin C. Johnson, two 
journalists who for years have been 
foreign correspondents at Geneva and 
various European capitals—not, how- 
ever, in Spain. I have already said that 
these two are not the only offenders, 
but I use their names again as repre- 
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senting a class from whom something 
different and better might be expected. 

But when such men deceive the pub- 
lic—and deceive themselves—what can 
we expect from the propagandists of 
“The North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy” when they organ- 
ize meetings and pass around the tin 
boxes? What can we expect from the 
“League Against War and Fascism,” or 
from such publications as The New Re- 
public and The Nation, whose writers 
are ready to sneeze in unison when- 
ever the Godless Soviet tyrants take 
snuff ? 

The truth is that the actual leaders 
of the army have no wish “to bring 
back the good old times.” They are 
practically all comparatively young men 
and ardent Republicans. They had seen 
enough of “the good old times”—the in- 
competence and corruption and nepotism 
in high places, both in the army and 
in the government. They have repeat- 
edly declared that they are neither 
Fascists nor Monarchists. If they have 
declared that the parliamentary system 
as it functioned in Spain must be 
changed, that does not mean that they 
are not democrats. 

Everyone who knows Spain will un- 
derstand the necessity for such a 
change. Many well-meaning Americans 
are deceived by transferring to Spain 
the political terminology and slogans 
used in this country, in the belief that 
they mean the same over there. This 
is a gross error. The Spanish parlia- 
mentary system, not as it existed on 
paper but as it functioned in fact, has 
been the curse of the country for over 
a hundred years; and the Church suf- 
fered from it quite as much as the 
common people, under the Monarchy as 
well as under the Republic. 


The Former Government 


PAIN was the worst governed and 

most boss-ridden country in Europe 
outside of Russia—if Russia can be 
called European. There were never two 
national or nation-wide parties as we 
know them in the countries of English 
speech, one of which could form a re- 
sponsible Government and the other a 
responsible Opposition. Instead there 
were a number of political groups each 
following a “leader,” and no one of 
which could be punished by the elec- 
torate when it deserved punishment. 
Nor was it possible to see how some of 
these groups differed politically in any 
way from certain others. They were all 
roughly designated as Lefts and Rights, 
or Liberals and Conservatives. 

The name Liberal had become such a 
fetish that when some professed Con- 
servatives organized a party to restore 
Queen Isabel, on the fall of the first 
Republic, they took the name of Liberal- 
Conservative. Antonio Maura—the only 
redeeming politician of the period—put 


the situation in a nutshell in his great 
speech in the Madrid bull-ring in 1918: 
“In every country,” he said, “and in 
every age, there will be found two poli- 
tical tendencies, one conservative and 
the other progressive. This is and 
should be the meaning of Conservative 
and Liberal, of Right and Left. But in 
Spain it is not so. They are supposed 
to be two distinct things, but here they 
are one and the same thing.” 


Government Methods 


UPPOSE there came what is called in 

Spain a crisis tota4l—when the whole 
Ministry resigned and a new Cabinet 
or government had to be formed. Then 
the King began the consultas, that is, 
he called into consultation the various 
“leaders” separately, to have their opin- 
ions as to how the “crisis” was to be 
solved. This done, he asked one of them 
to form a Ministry. The “leader” thus 
designated consulted other “leaders” to 
see if he could form a combination that 
would have a majority in the Cortes. 
The importance of each “leader” de- 
pended on how many Deputies he could 
bring to support or oppose the Govern- 
ment; and his number of Deputies had 
depended and would again depend, in 
case of a dissolution of Parliament, on 
the bargain he could strike with the 
local bosses in the constituencies. 

These local bosses were usually en- 
tirely impartial as to whether the gov- 
ernment at Madrid was Liberal or Con- 
servative, of the Right or of the Left. 
What the local wanted—and 
usually succeeded in getting—was to be 
King in his own bailiwick and to dis- 
tribute the spoils. 

If the leader designated did not suc- 
ceed in forming a Ministry he informed 
the King. The King then called an- 
other, and the process was repeated 
until a Ministry was formed or the last 
leader declared it was impossible to 
form one, that the actual Parliament 
was “worn out,” (a favorite phrase to 
describe such a situation.) Then all the 
“leaders” agreed to advise the King to 
give a decree of dissolution, and he 
gave it to a “leader” who could “make 
the elections” without depending on a 
majority in Parliament. 

Now the Republic had promised to do 
away with all that. As a matter of fact 
these evils of the Monarchy became 
accentuated under the Republic. The 
Republican Cortes have seen more 
parties than ever existed under the 
Monarchy. Only the bosses were 
changed. In most constituencies the 
Casas de Pueblo (Club-houses of the 
local Socialist and Communist organiza- 
tions) took the place of the bosses and 
ran the show. That was the meaning of 
the apparent paradox after the elec- 
tions of last year when the Popular 
Front, as soon as Parliament assembled. 
deposed President Zamora for doing 


boss 
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the very thing that they had been clam- 
oring for him to do—dissolve Parlia- 
ment and appeal to the country. 

What they wanted him to do also was 
to give the decree of dissolution to a 
Leftist Ministry “to make the elections.” 
This he refused to do and gave the 
decree to an independent group. Imme- 
diately Caballero declared openly and 
frankly: “If the Rights win the elec- 
tions we go to Civil War in the mor- 
row.” And it was really “on the mor- 
row” that the Civil War began, for it 
was on that day that the Socialists, 
Communists and Anarchists began their 
campaign of bombing, arson and assas- 
sination, which was really a war on all 
government—and none the less a war 
because what was in the place of a 
Government did not meet the challenge. 
Five months passed before the army 
met it. 

But the army will not be alone in the 
work of reconstruction. A Catholic, who 
seems to have spent some time in Spain, 
wrote in the London Tablet last May 
that the Gil Robles party, he was told, 
might be considered “a spent force.” 
That is an amazing statement. But I 
have no doubt he was told it, for the 
paradox in the last Parliament was that 
Gil Robles and his party were con- 
tinually thwarted and attacked by the 
Monarchists, as violently as they were 
by the Socialists. But the Monarchists 
are certainly a spent force. 

The Ceda (the Robles Party) held its 
own in last year’s elections. It was de- 
prived by violence of about thirty or 
forty seats. But it still retained ninety- 
five. When the war is over the Robles 
Party and those who believe in its 
policies will be the main political force 
left to support and advise the military 
leaders until normal conditions are es- 
tablished. Franco and Robles are inti- 
mate friends and are in agreement on 
future policies for Spain. It was Robles 
who, while Minister of War, made 
Franco Chief-of-Staff. Azafia, as soon 
as he got into power, knowing the 
agreement and friendship between them 
banished Franco to the Canary Islands. 
Now Franco is at the gates of Madrid 
and Azajfia is virtually a prisoner of the 
Reds at Montserrat. 


Gil Robles 


IL ROBLES and his party were a 

creation of El Debate, the Catholic 
daily of Madrid which had a well de- 
fined policy for the reconstruction of 
Spain long before the Republic replaced 
the Monarchy. It accepted the Republic 
as soon as it was proclaimed, and was 
constantly increasing in influence and 
circulation. In another article, there- 
fore, I shall explain what this journal 
and the Ceda stood for in Spanish poli- 
tics and what they will continue to 
stand for in the reconstruction of Spain 
when the war is over. 











Mince Pie 


INCE mince pie is pretty much of a national delicacy, 
it i be of interest to know how it was regarded in 
land, England, some centuries ago. Tradition has 
it that this pie, with its richness of spices, symbolized the 
gifts of the wise men. In a cookbook of 1662 it was called 
shriv pye and also along about that time it was called many 
other names by religious sects of the day. Those were the 
times when Christmas was an outlawed festival in an Eng- 
land no longer merry, when the gaiety and joy of Catholic 
practices were not only looked upon with disfavor, but 
ac tually hunted down with fines and imprisonment. So mince 
pie was called an “idolatry in cruste,” perhaps because the 
pies were sometimes in shapes like the Bethlehem manger. 
One tract writer, quoted by the Herald-Tribune food editor, 


its honie 


put down fiery words about the pastry: “Such pye is a 
hodgepodge of superstition, popery, the devil and all his 
- 1 99 
WOTKS 

So remember, you in your land of the free and your home 
where, at least as yet, you don’t have to be brave—remember 


as yot 


1 eat a piece of mince pie that in 1662 you would have 
had to bootleg it to get it. 


Sister Madeleva 


Siok “ER MADELEVA, whose lyrics sing in my heart long 

ter I have ceased reading them with my eyes and who 
ms to be a Catholic combination of Christine Rossetti and 
nily Dickinson, has now done something else. She gave an 
interview to a reporter from the New York World Telegram 
the Catechetical Congress and twice amazed the 
reporter. First, she was “poised and handsome’— 
therefore a “surprising nun.” Secondly, she thinks college 
girls of today are a fine lot and thinks it pretty silly for 
teachers and parents to be shocked because they like to 
smoke. A few years ago she found out her girls at Saint 
Mary’s were going down to the end of the alley to smoke 
forbidden cigarettes, so she took it up with parents and 
\ittees and then had a two thousand dollar smoking room 
fixed up for them. “You can’t prevent an American girl from 
taking a cigarette if she wants to—anyway the taboo was 
Puri — and not Catholic—I prefer seeing a girl smoke to 
1er chew gum’”—these are some of her reasons. 
Of course Sister Madeleva is right, but I do wonder just 
it effect this smoking is going to have on our young 
especially our girls who really seem to be smoking 
more than the boys do nowadays. In one very modern college 
the students—all girlsk—smoke right through the lectures. 
This is not permitted in most men’s colleges and seems a 
y silly thing to allow. The faculty think it all right— 
1ey say it helps the girls think! What I want to know is 
why they need help’ in thinking? What kind of a world is 
this turning into anyway, where you have to give a physical 
stimulant to the young to get their thoughts out of them, 
or if they haven’t any how are the fumes of a cigarette going 
to put them in? 

Sister Madeleva is right from her viewpoint of insisting 
that is nothing un-Catholic, nothing immoral about 
smoking and also about bearing with people in things they 


will do anyway. 
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Church Art 


ROM Orate Fratres I take a sad plaint from a reader who 

says that the magazine, with its noble ideas on church 
art, is a great consolation to her. We believe her, for here 
is her letter: “Our parish church is wonderfully decorated 
with streamers of pink, yellow, orange and greenish blue and 
red, supplemented by yards of Nottingham lace, paper flowers 
and endless vigil lights. The feelings of the thousands of 
Catholics and Protestants who come here every year are 
not considered. It looks more like a soda fountain than a 
church.” 

One can feel for poor esthetic Miss M. We have all seen 
such churches. I remember one where I went to Mass one 
summer. It was a cold bare place with nothing redundant 
about the draperies and the altar lamp was an electric bulb. 
Perhaps I should not have been bothered by it, but being 
some degrees from sanctity at the time, I was. That unwink- 
ing red instead of a living flame made me glad to get back 
to my home church. 

In one of the largest cities in our country there is a 
church which is old and far from handsome. But its age, 
its commonplace interior, would not be bad at all were it 
not for the fact that when one opens the outer door one is 
fairly knocked down by the sight of statues and vigil lights. 
Like a mighty army they stand, with angels and saints in 
startling colors, and in front of them vigil lights of every 
known color, a continuously twinkling spectrum. 

The church I love best has no vigil lights at all in the 
upper church. Downstairs inethe chapel it has vigil light 
holders grouped around the statue of its patron saint. Only 
white candles are allowed. The result is beautiful. 


Too Old to Read! 


MET a man recently’ who was very impatient with much 

in modern education. I am, too, but as it turned out, not 
about the same things. He thought we ought to stop this 
extra schooling for children. “Too much reading won’t help 
them make a living. By the time they get to their teens they 
could quit most of it and learn a trade.” 

I remembered then a long ago incident in settlement work 
days. Minnie Conti was a thin child of twelve who used to 
come every week to the house where I had a movable library. 
She read everything I gave her and her red fingers held the 
books tightly when she left and her quick mind helped her 
shy tongue to tell me about them when she brought them 
back. Three times I bought her woolen mittens for her 
chapped hands and three times they disappeared. Minnie did 
not seem a careless person, so I was not surprised but cer- 
tainly indignant to find that her relatives had taken them 
from her and sold them. Minnie helped her father at his 
market stand and when for three successive weeks she did 
not come for books I hunted up the market stand and found 
her there with her father. I hoped, I told him, she would 
come a for books next week, but he shook his head and 
said, “No, no more coming—too old to read now.’ 

<a keep remembering things like that. Her face had 
delicate lines and her red fingers were slim. Her name of 
Conti is a noble one in Italy. She had a good brain—an 
incisive one. I wonder what happened to her. 
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By Joachim Beckes, C.P., Wuki, Hunan 


RAIN COMES TO THE GOLD MINES 


Tax poor people of the Tung Chung 
Ku gold mining and gold milling village 
are rejoicing under their thatched roofs, 
“because the rain has come.” For over 
two months there have been but a few 
light showers, which were of little use 
to the villagers who depend for their 
livelihood on the milling of the output 
from the hand-worked gold mines. The 
village itself is located on both sides of 
a deep gorge. Low straw-roofed build- 
ings mark not only the site of their 
homes, but also the nien tsi, or mills. 
Power is obtained by directing the 
streams from the mountain sides to turn 
paddle wheels. Sufficient force is gener- 
ated to grind the rock to powdery pulp. 

It was the lack of rain which made 
impossible this process of milling for 
the people of this village, who lead a 
hand-to-mouth existence. To-day, from 
being almost buried in silence, its sev- 
eral thousand impatient workmen arose 
to begin a welcome scene of hustle and 
activity. Some are carrying the rock to 
the mills, others slowly washing the 
powdered pulp over what looks like a 
ridged wash board. There is a further 
process of sifting and washing. Then, 
after it has been weighed on tiny scales, 
the gold dust is taken to buyers. Yet, 
because of local conditions, the poor 
people get paid for all this labor in 
“scrip’—written slips issued by the 
merchants. This “scrip” is seldom ac- 
cepted for currency outside of the vil- 
lage itself. 

For a long time I have intended writ- 





By Jeremiah McNamara, C.P. 


ing about these people of Tung Chung 
Ku, who live about eight miles over the 
mountains from my central Mission of 
St. Theresa at Liu Ling Cha. We do 
not, of course, own any of the ore that 
comes from the mountains. But it seems 
to me that we have there a promising 
gold mine of another kind. For in that 
village there are more than thirty bap- 


THREE GENERATIONS OF A CHRISTIAN 
CHINESE FAMILY IN HUNAN 
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tized Catholics, and numerous catechu- 
mens—the beginning of what we call a 
“Christianity.” 

When visiting there we stay at the 
home of James Wang (Mr. King, in 
English). He, his wife Agatha, their 
son, Thomas, and their daughter-in- 
law, Sabina, are kind beyond words in 
caring for the comfort of the priest who 
goes to help them fulfill their duties as 
Catholics. Mass is said and the sacra- 
ments are administered under their 
roof. 

The story of the Wang family makes 
interesting reading, for the Missions of 
northwestern Hunan—especially this 
section—owe much to the fervor of this 
good clan. In the pioneer days of the 
Augustinian Fathers who came to this 
territory about thirty years ago, the 
Wang family was among the first to 
embrace the Faith. A younger brother 
of James Wang, some twenty years 
ago, became the traveling altar boy— 
whilst still quite a young lad—of the 
Spanish Augustinian missionary. Later, 
this same youthful Wang proved very 
helpful in the opening of the Missions 
of Wuki, Supu and the then dangerous 
Mayang. 

Later the lad entered the seminary to 
study for the priesthood. He was almost 
on the threshold of ordination when he 
was called home by his Maker. Not 
many years since, Bernarda Wang, sis- 
ter of these brothers, entered the no- 
vitiate of the Augustinian Sisters. She 
is now a professed member of that order. 
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the Wang family in a very 
uly devout manner welcomed 
to the home of their paternal 
her, who has now reached the 
uge of seventy-eight. Their 
tead is not in the gold mine 
at a place up in the hills 
lled Si Kung Ping. I had 
old lady once before in 1925, 
fter my first appointment to 
mission. In fact at that time 
es Wang, her grandson, who 


escorted me to administer the Sacra- 
ments to his old grandmother. 

We left Liulingcha about noon, a lit- 
tle over eleven years ago, bound for 
Si Kung Ping. The rains had been tor- 


rential and so James Wang—like 
another St. Christopher—carried the 


blessed Lord Himself over the streams. 
It happened this way. I was carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament. Since the 
streams were like torrents, James feared 
lest I fall down in the effort to wade 
them barefoot. He offered to carry me 
over those difficult places. In those days 
I did not weigh the 230 pounds I do 
now. But my weight was about 170 
pounds, surely a good burden for a one- 
armed man to ferry on his back across 
the streams. 


Due to the prevalent bandit condi- 
tions at that time and the advanced age 








HERE’S THE WAY IT’S DONE. A LITTLE 


FELLOW TEACHES AN OLD LADY HOW 
TO MAKE THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


and ill health of the old lady, I admin- 
istered the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion after she had made her confession 
and received Holy Communion. I will 
never forget how the fervor of thé old 
lady edified and consoled me in the be- 
ginning of my work in China. The old 
lady called after us when we were some 
distance from her home. We went back 
and there was Clara at the door saying 
that she had forgotten to ask us when 
Lent began that she might observe the 
Lenten fast and abstinence. At that time 
she was well past her sixtieth birthday. 


Well, only a month ago when the 
Wang family welcomed me to Si Kung 
Ping to say Mass on their granny’s 
seventy-eighth birthday, I traveled over 
the same road from Liu Ling Cha. With 
me were Monica and a Catholic lady 
from Liu Ling Cha, besides my cook 
and altar boy. Monica is the daughter- 
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in-law of old Clara, herself just past 
sixty years. Monica is our lady cate- 
chist. Her husband is dead many years. 
As we passed by the place on the road 
where—ten years ago—I had turned 
back to listen to Clara’s inquiry about 
Lent, I turned to Monica and repeated 
the story of her mother-in-law. Arrived 
at the old homestead, we met all the 
grandsons and grandsons’ wives and the 
great grandchildren—all except James 
Wang, the grandson who had led me 
in the rain to old Clara. The next morn- 
ing, with the entire gathering present, 
old Clara received the Sacraments with 
great fervor—as did many of the others. 


ASS over, the family gathered in 

Chinese fashion and paid their re- 
spects to the old lady Clara. When I 
entered the guest room and blessed her, 
she at once prepared the customary 
greetings on the part of the one cele- 
brating the birthday. Later, though I was 
in the midst of my breakfast when she 
entered, I had to down a couple of hard- 
boiled eggs floating in sugar water. This 
was her ceremonial offering to all her 
relatives. It was a new custom as far 
as I was concerned. Were it not for 
the kindly advice of old Monica I would 
no doubt have followed a custom of 
wedding parties and have put a couple 
of dollars in the empty bowl. Both 
Monica and Agatha, who alone knew 
of my plans, laughed openly: “After all, 
old lady Clara isn’t a bashful bride 
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today ! 


And so I have told of rains now and 
of ten years ago and of the blessings 
that have come to old Clara and her 
family. It is in such fervent families that 
our hope lies for the growth of the 
Church. Their good example must even- 
tually influence their pagan neighbors. 





IT MUST BE A HOLIDAY. THE ORPHANS 
ARE DRESSED IN THEIR BEST 
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High Lights and Side Lights 


Tu sister of Father Silvan Latour, 
C.P., looked, with a _ soft, piercing, 
thoughtful look, over the top of my call- 
ing card—‘“So you are going to take 
his place!” The gay laughter of her 
first greeting had quieted into reverent 
revery. Now isn’t it strange that the 
name of Father Silvan is connected in 
her mind and that of so many of us with 
the office of Mission Procurator. There 
have been others, of course, in that ca- 
pacity. Father Herbert McDevitt was 
the first, and handled so well and 
thoroughly the initial work of organiz- 
ing. Father Theophane Maguire, C.P., 
has been in charge since Father Silvan’s 
last illness with, more lately, the added 
duties of editor of THE sIGN. It was he 
who arranged the excellent set of photo- 
graph-slides for stereopticon lectures, 
which is still the main-stay of our in- 
structional work in schools and among 
special groups interested in our China 
Missions. 

But it was Father Silvan who, in the 
long time he held the office of Mission 
Procurator, made the deepest and most 
lasting impression. He had been in 
charge for some time when, in 1925, I 
received my appointment to China; and 
his death, in 1933, a few months be- 
fore I returned, left on all of us in the 
Missions the impression that he had 
really worn himself out working for us. 
Repeated urgings on the part of Su- 
periors found him obediently taking a 
rest but always coming back before com- 
plete recovery, till in his final rest he 
found an eternal one. 

But, anyway, here is the New Year, 
with myself starting off as new Mission 
Procurator. And the first feeling is a 
grand one, something like that expressed 
by Fr. Marcellus White, C.P., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., when he wrote from 
China: “I have been very happy—but 
how could we be otherwise with the 
Fathers we have over here. I, for one, 
had to come to China to become ac- 
quainted with our Chinese Mission- 
aries.” Even his trouble with the paint 
poisoning peculiar to our district left 
him cheerful. “I came down with a beau- 
tiful outbreak of the ‘painters itch.’ I 
have had a couple of touches of it before, 
but on previous occasions it was gen- 
erally limited to swellings around the 
eyes. But this time I got a real coating 
of it. My whole face was one large sore, 
and big blisters rose up on my hands and 
arms. I was fortunate, however, in re- 
stricting it to those parts” 


By Cormac Shanahan, C.P. 


I hope our Passionists and the Sisters 
in China will not mind these little side 
lights on their lives there. But one really 
feels like shouting “from the house-tops” 
after reading of their spirit. Resting 
during his first summer, Fr. Reginald 
Arliss, C.P., of East Orange, N. J., 
wrote :—‘We’re putting on weight and 
getting hardened up for the year to 
come. I tell you, when the summer is 
over we will give the best of them a 
run for their money.” 

They speak of one another so often in 
their letters—‘Sister Catherine is going 
to be a great asset to the missions, and 
to the community of Yuanchow—She is 
right at home with the work over here. 
Nothing bothers her—nothing excites 
her; and the Chinese think the world 
of her.” We will have to show you a 
nice picture of her in THE si1GNn. “Father 
Linus is delighted with mission life. Fr. 
Harold takes his turn like an old-timer.” 

This is from Fr. Linus Lombard, C.P., 
of Ipswich, Mass., and Fr. Harold 








A VERY LARGE PERCENTAGE OF THE 
CHINESE ARE FARMERS. CAREFUL AT- 


TENTION TO THEIR TINY PLOTS OF 

LAND YIELDS THEM GOOD RETURNS. 

HERE A FARMER, NEAR ONE OF THE 

LARGE CITIES, IS PREPARING TO WATER 
HIS VEGETABLE PATCH 
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Travers, C.P., from Revere, Mass. “Fr. 
Gregory is most enthusiastic about his 
Miao people. ‘Far better ‘to wear out 
than to rust out,’ says Fr. Gregory him- 
self, the grand giant from‘all over the 
United States, especially Columbus, 
Ohio. But, now, those Miao people are 
something to be enthusiastic about, 
aren't they, Gregory? Father Theo- 
phane, present editor of THE SIGN, bap- 
tized the first Catholic among them, 
before his departure for sick leave.” 


HEN word came of Sister Finan, 

anxious for folks in the U.S.A. to 
adopt her foundlings, and Father Sidney 
Turner, C.P., recalled his experience 
near her: “There was conjured up be- 
fore my mind the picture of good Sister 
Finan and Sister Loretta ploughing 
ankle-deep through the mushy mud, ad- 
ministering baptisms to hundreds who 
otherwise would never get to Heaven.” 
And when Fr. William Westhoven, 
C.P., writes (he from the plain-lands 
of Liberty Center, Ohio) : “Fr. Nicholas 
is trying his best to do something with 
the Catholics of Yungshun,” it means 
that the “boy” from Chicago—born in 
Holland—is facing a discouraging task 
in the worst Red-hit section of our 
Vicariate, and that the prayers of our 
Blessed Gemma League and other fer- 
vent souls are urgently needed to bring 
God’s blessing again to a Catholicity 
still afraid to come out of hiding. 

That last Red invasion which ushered 
in the year 1936, showed up so proudly 
the patience and indomitable courage 
of our missionaries. Writes Father Wil- 
liam: “They certainly kept us on edge. 
The worst blow dealt us so far. But 
after all is said, the only missionary 
well-off is he who has little of this 
world’s goods and is rich with the grace 
of God.” The Sisters of St. Joseph had 
been under siege of shell and rifle fire, 
with the Red armies howling outside 
their city of Chihkiang (or Yuanchow). 
The nerve-wracking tension of those 
days and nights! And then, after it was 
all over, behold the letter from Sr. 
Christina :—‘The good Lord must per- 
mit these little crosses to the mission- 
aries for some good. We have much to 
be grateful for as He took such good 
care of us during the trouble.” 

Father Dominic Langenbacher came 
back to his mission section after those 
days—days he never knew in Jeanette, 
Pa., or as Rector of St. Michael’s, Union 
City. Returning to his first out-mission 








Lf GRASS FROM TUNG TING LAKE IN 








HUNAN. IT IS BUNDLED AND SHIPPED TO 


AND OTHER LARGE CITIES WHERE THE POOR USE IT FOR FUEL, THESE 
BOATLOADS ARE JUST REACHING PORT 


he found :—“‘In Hwa-Chiao the glass is 
rom the windows; the altar and 

C nals destroyed, etc.” And back 
ain Mission, “Supu is. still 
dirty ; clothes, furniture, vest- 

books, etc., all gone. But I’m 

not lly badly off. Gradually I'll get 
t] leaned up, and I’m blessed to be 
Of course, as Sister 
aula wrote: “Things could be 
worse. We have much for 


more.” 


W to be grateful. Some of the Fath- 
ers had a close call, but thank God, all 

safe and well.” Yes, and thank 
the good Lord, all are still well. 


as Father Jeremia Mc- 





Na 1, C.P., of Philadelphia tells us: 
“ht ncouraging that work locally 

loing nicely—openings in several new 
pla where I have been invited to go 
by people themselves.” But it means 
th is working alone like many of 
the r priests there, when he adds 
sim] “Too bad it is impossible to 
meet with the brethren.” It was a dif- 
ferent kind of “brethren” that met with 
Father Antoon, a Belgian Passionist, a 
ve n China Missionary and former 
Master of Novices in our French 


Part of his trip from “Ytianling to 
Supu was by bus to Chenki, then a two 

ys trip by row-boat. On the first day, 
he tells us, “around 3:00 P.M. my boy 
aw three men with guns on the river 
called to the bigger boat just 
These boatmen, afraid, 
boat to the other side; 
and then my boat passed the three men 
oticed, as it seemed empty 
[ was lying inside behind a basket). 
seen me, a foreigner, they 
uld have made for us. But in- 
ead three bandits, seeing the big boat 
the river, ran to a small ferry- 
boat and quickly overtook their prey. 
We found out later that they stole more 
than a hundred dollars from a rich mer- 








anead OF ours. 


airect neir 


crossing 


chant on the bigger boat and, seeing a 
boatload of soldiers coming up river, 
they ran away. My own_ boatmen 
thanked Tien (Heaven) for their escape, 
promising to burn incense later on and 
congratulating the Sen Fu also for the 
protection given by his God. 


- UR God is your God” I told them, 

“and He protects you, too. You 
owe Him your gratitude.” Well thanks 
to the dear Lord it was only a scare, but 
I had a narrow escape that time.” Maybe 
he felt something like the little Chinese 
boy who prayed after a somewhat 
similar experience, “Please, Lord, not 
so close the next time.” During the past 
year Father Antoon was asked by our 
Belgian Provincial, if he would want 
to go to the Belgian Congo, “as an op- 
portunity to be safe from all those 
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Communist and bandit troubles and 
work peacefully for the conversion of 
the Africans. “But I preferred,” he says, 
“my dear old Chinese, notwithstanding 
those many trials we have or may have 
to undergo.” 


However, the Red scare now seems to 
be at an end, and Father Flavian Mul- 
lins, C.P., tells us rather naively: “Out- 
side of bandits our district is peaceful; 
the section with most bandits being 
around Yungshun.” Father Flavian, 
whose home is in Athens, Pa., is our 
Religious Superior in China. There are 
now roads for motor buses in three dif- 
ferent directions from our Central Mis- 
sion, Ytianling, this is a startling im- 
provement in just the last year, as our 
Bishop, The Most Rev. Cuthbert 
O’Gara says, “Really it is amazing 
what China has done, considering all 
the obstacles she has had to overcome.” 
And a word from Sr. Christina again: 
“What a grand country it could be, if 
they only left the poor people in peace !” 

These remarks were intended as mere 
sidelights on our Passionist Missions 
in Hunan, China. They seem to have 
developed into real highlights of a 
grand picture. Which reminds me, dear 
reader, it is little wonder that while 
gazing at the picture, you must have 
forgotten all about my being the new 
Mission Procurator. 

There is the inspiring picture too of 
self-sacrificing souls here in the States, 
working so happily to keep our priests 
and Sisters in China. My short while 
here at the office of THE S1GNn has given 
me an opportunity to see this and thank 
God for the grand company in which 
His Blessed Providence has placed me. 
May His Sacred Heart bless all these, 
His faithful friends. 





BALES OF COTTON CARRIED FROM THE BUND TO SHOPS IN HANKOW. COTTON IS AN 


IMPORTANT PRODUCT IN CHINA. 


IN THE CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN PART OF THE 


COUNTRY WOOLEN CLOTHES ARE UNKNOWN 
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Modern Biography 


The Thoughtful Reader is Being Supplied With a Steady Stream of Zestful 
Biographies of People Who Make History in the Best Sense of the Word. 


NE can perhaps most profitably 
read the history of the Church in the 
lives of its saints, just as secular history 
can be taught best through a judicious 
biographical reading course. But it is 
only recently that religious biography 
has descended from the pedestal to the 
market-place. An energetic pose and a 
gaze steady and direct, have replaced the 
languishing droop and tearful lids of an 
earlier conception of sainthood. 

How much more true to actual type, 
ancient or modern, is the new present- 
ment may best be proved by ten minutes 
with St. Teresa’s autobiography, sup- 
plemented by her letters, in which that 
sixteenth century Carmelite mystic fur- 
nishes a kaleidoscopic view of activity in 
business affairs which would daunt the 
twentieth-century business woman. No 
forty-hour week for Teresa, no vaca- 
tions, no retirement age; foundations in- 
cessant which would stagger a financier 
and journeys which would appall the 
modern traveler, even given the time- 
saving and pain-minimizing conven- 
iences of our age compared with the 
roads and conveyances of Spain in 
Teresa‘’s day. The new biography finds 
in the work of this great woman a 
splendid precedent for its new vivid life 
portraiture, as unlike the old still-life 
pictures as the latest triumphs of color 
and motion photography are unlike their 
tintype ancestry. 

Yet how many beyond a compara- 
tively narrow circle of religious, the 
clergy and a few of the more devout 
laity know this modern biography ? How 
many Catholics are aware of what they 
are missing even in the field of human 
values ? Not many, we have good reason 
to fear. Our young people in Catholic 
high schools and colleges (how small a 
percentage even yet of the whole) are 
introduced more or less reluctantly to 
these biographies. That initial reluctance 
is painfully good evidence of how few 
Catholic families ever think of investing 
in such literature, unaware of the sheer 
enjoyment they are missing. 

“All the world loves a lover,” yes, a 
lover of God, if the flame of his love of 
God and of his fellow members in the 
mystical body of Christ is made to il- 
lumine the pages of his high romance, 
as the flame of human passion flickers 


By Sr. Rose Marie Carroll 


over the record of human love. Every 
man and every woman, more especially 
every adolescent, is a born hero-wor- 
shipper if the hero is shown as an eager 
seeker whose reach exceeds his grasp— 
thrilling, admirable, active—strenuous 
like Paul, like John ardent, and human 
as Peter. 

Would we train martyrs, and no age 
has needed their spirit more than ours, 
would we present a picture of current 
conditions that admits of no charge of 
exaggeration, let us put into the hands 
of our people the life of Miguel Pro, 
“God’s Jester.” No mystery story is 
more absorbing than the tale of his ad- 
ventures, no “thriller” less likely to be 
laid aside till the last moving page has 
been read. Boyish, lovable, delightfully 
human in every trait and lineament, the 
kind of hero our modern youth admires 
—no pose, no heroics, loving and laugh- 
ing, daring, generous, with the high 
courage that knows death only as the 
final victory in a great adventure. 


ESIDE this modern martyr, we nat- 

urally set the many-sided figure of 
his great prototype as God’s Jester, in 
a similar struggle between Church and 
State—St. Thomas More. A_ small 
library of biography and biographical 
fiction is the lasting memorial of the re- 
cent canonization of More and Fisher— 
and how one longs to spread it abroad, 
not only as a means of edification but 
also as an introduction to the real story 
of sixteenth century England. The spe- 
cial value of these books, as of all the 
products of this school of biography, 
lies in the fact that they are so 
eminently readable, so evidently the 
story of a great and honest man involved 
in conditions only too faithfully repro- 
duced in many a section of modern so- 
ciety today. 

Having tasted the absorbing quality of 
our current biography as an introduction 
to history, the reader will wish through 
this medium to gain a wider knowledge 
of earlier history out of which later 
problems developed. Autobiography and 
fictionized biography, whe: the latter is 
scholarly and well documented, as well 
as interesting, will fill in gaps and sup- 
ply background. An American statesman 
deciared that realistic English history 
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to him was that in Shakespeare’s plays; 
and literature kindled by the flame of 
human emotion burns in an understand- 
ing of a period never gained from the 
study of formal texts. 

The reader will want to know about 
More’s contemporaries. How did other 
men bear themselves in this crisis? And 
what was the aftermath in the age of 
Elizabeth? He will be fortunate if his 
next find is Evelyn Waugh’s Edmund 
Campion, written with all a born novel- 
ist’s zest for depicting dramatic situa- 
tions and magnetic personality. Perhaps 
the reader will like to compare with it 
Imogen Guiney’s older, quieter, but very 
moving study of Campion. And doubly 
fortunate will he be if directed by some 
wise friend to fill in the background of 
his canvas for the England of Henry 
and Elizabeth from two fine novels ap- 
parently falling into undeserved ob- 
livion, written by the late Monsignor 
Benson, The King’s Achievement and 
By What Authority? Personally, I 
would not miss the figure of the 
scholarly, graceful, lovable, fiery, saintly 
martyr Campion in the latter book for 
anything; and I do not know that the 
picture of More and Fisher in The 
King’s Achievement has yet been im- 
proved on—amplified, undoubtedly, but 
hardly better etched. 


ERE may be mentioned, too, Ben- 
son’s Thomas of Canterbury, a story 
of which the dramatic possibilities have 
been shown in-such a masterly manner by 
T. S. Eliot, who has made it the theme 
of his Murder in the Cathedral, a re- 
markable play. And this is but one proof 
of the truth of our claim that all these 
stories have the tense, human interest 
which drama demands. The Middle 
Ages have been flouted often enough 
for the credulity that could consider 
saints’ legends matter for their drama, 
but as in many other matters, the in- 
stinct of those ages was a sound one. 
Having reached the England of this 
period, the reader will, I think, want to 
go back for a time rather than forward, 
to gather up necessary threads converg- 
ing in the Reformation crisis. He may 
revert then to one of the first great 
figures in that conflict between the 
spiritual and temporal estates which has 
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not yet ceased (and will not cease ap- 
parently till time is swallowed up in 
Eternity )—Hildebrand. He is the hero 
of Helen White’s fine novel—Not Built 
with Hands. As a semi-biography for 
the ordinary reader, as a comprehensible 
picture of the times, as a reminder of 
how old is the struggle between tyranny 


and the Church, this book has few 


a ] 
rivals. 


F‘ )R a picture of St. Francis of Assisi 
and the Franciscan movement which 
was of such world-long importance, I 
should suggest the late lamented G. K. 
C’s St. Francis and to amplify that, 
Father Cuthbert’s Romanticism of St. 
Francis. From these two we get a view, 
limited though it be, of the medieval 
which will not soon fade from 
memory. Chesterton inevitably suggests 
Belloc and we would do well to read 
his Joan of Arc, before entering again 
upon the sixteenth century where we 
shall want the same writer’s full-length 
of Cranmer and his other 
formation ‘Portraits, which appeared 
originally in THE SIGN and were pub- 
lished recently in book form. Later will 
come (I know I am far away from 
saints now ) his Cromwell, Charles I and 
James II, if we wish to understand the 
whole story, and Richelieu, of course. 

A swirl of biography about the ever- 
appealing figure of Mary Stuart has 
marked the last few years. It reminds 
one of the “Ring and the Book,” this 
presentation of the same facts and 
figures through the differing media of 
the personalities who interpret them. 
Mrs. Yeo has done entrancing work in 
her life of St. Francis Xavier, but more 
especially in her biography of St. Fran- 
cis Borgia, (and do read Don John of 
Austria, also!). If “gripping” were not 
quite worn out, I should assuredly want 
to use it when I mention either the 
Xavier or the Borgia. Either is a 
romance even from the earthly point of 
strange passing belief. 

Many have told well the story of 
their master and father Ignatius, among 
them Francis Thompson, but I think he 
yet awaits, for the ordinary reader, a 
biographer such as his two great sons 
found. Our next choice might 
logically be Bordeaux’ St. Francis de 
Sales and Lavedan’s St. Vincent de 
Paul, which latter, one social worker 
told me, changed her whole conception 
of the origins of modern social service, 
as well it might. In these lives we more 
than glimpse the whole dramatic pan- 
orama of the seething political, social 
and religious life in sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century England, Spain and 
France. In their perusal our minds and 
hearts experience a tumult of ideas and 
emotions such as no list of the month’s 
best-sellers could possibly evoke. 

Our own land begins to emerge early 
in these spiritual biographies; South 


world 





view, 


have 


America in Arnold Lunn’s amazing A 
Saint in the Slave-trade, Canada in 
Mére Marie of the Ursulines, a fine 
background for Shadows on the Rock, 
by our beloved dean of American essay- 
ists, turned biographer in her amazingly 
fertile later years. From Miss Repplier’s 
pen, too, comes the delightful Fra 
Junipero Serra and Pére Marquette to 
throw light on California and mid- 
America. Then there is Father Talbot’s 
Saint among Savages and the story of 
little Indian Tekakwitha by Daniel Sar- 
gent. 

As we approach our own day the 
titles multiply and the interest augments 
if that be possible. The recent Newman 
centenary revived the whole story of the 
Oxford Movement, and the figures of 
Newman and his associates emerge with 
new meanings in these vivid biog- 
raphies. Lineal spiritual descendants of 
Newman, despite their delightfully 
varied personalities, are Benson who 
makes his Confessions of a Convert ; the 
inimitable Fr. Knox who traces for us 
A Spiritual Aencid; Penrose Fry who 
pictures The Church Surprising; and 
Arnold Lunn, joyously exclaiming, Now 
I See. Valuable inexpressibly for the 
born Catholic are these testimonies tc 
the intellectual as well as spiritual sat- 
isfaction that these men, brought up out- 
side the fold, have experienced in this 
Church which the hereditary Catholic 
often takes too casually. No reader but 
will rejoice in the human interest of 
the varied ways in which men of varied 
minds and vocations have traveled the 
equally varied roads which will all con- 
verge in Rome. 


UT our American reader is some- 

times hampered in these biographies 
by lack of familiarity with English life 
and modern Anglicanism. He may find 
greater interest in the stories so sin- 
cerely and modestly told by fellow- 
Americans who have, like the financier 
Mr. Moody by a Long Road Home, 
come at last to cry with the Episco- 
palian Bishop, Dr. Kinsman, Salve 
Mater on the threshold of the Church. 
The late Dr. Delany, eminent rector 
and editor for years in his own sect, 
tells us Why Rome, and Professor Ross 
Hoffman shows us the complete Restor- 
ation which the soul, storm-tossed by 
modern — scientific and _ philosophic 
thought, finds when it comes to rest 
in the ancient heritage of the faith. 
Stoddard’s Rebuilding a Lost Faith was 
one of the earliest, and with its sequel 
Twelve Years in the Catholic Church, 
remains one of the best of the American 
autobiographies. 

The tradition of great missionaries 
has been unbroken since those earlier 
days of Jesuit and Franciscan activities 
among the Indians from the reductions 
of South America to the snows of 
Canada, from California to the Atlantic. 
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Today, America is giving of her best 
in the mission field and the stories of 
our contemporary apostles are beginning 
to emerge—the same human _ interest 
against a background Oriental or 
Alaskan or just plain American. 

The masculine note has dominated 
the discussion thus far, but mention was 
made of St. Teresa’s autobiography, the 
amazing story of a great mystic—active, 
strong, humorous, eminently human and 
exquisitely feminine. One naturally 
passes on to her modern daughter, 
Thérése of Lisieux, who also gives us 
an autobiography incomparably better 
than any biography that has been built 
upon it. Biographies of that other in- 
credibly active, incredibly contemplative 
woman, Catherine of Sienna, who left 
her mark upon the history of her time, 
have abounded in these latter days, by 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike. Again 
it may be noted how many outside the 
Church are being drawn to write the 
stories of the Church’s saints, both from 
admiration of the vital, energetic 
humanity of these lives and because of 
their dominant influence upon their 
times. It is to be noted, nevertheless, 
that however good the intention and 
reverent the handling of their subject 
by these authors, it is obviously only 
the Catholic who can really understand 
the hidden springs of power latent in 
Catholicism. 

Innumerable other biographic studies 
of holy men and women whose brows 
may or may not some day be haloed by 
canonization, are being published, lives 
of our contemporaries or near-con- 
temporaries, who have sanctified them- 
selves by a hidden life of prayer or by 
one or other heroic form of Catholic 
Action. These biographies—surely it is 
clear that this is what mainly I desire 
to emphasize—are not merely “pious”; 
they are vibrant, enthralling, inspiring. 
Many others there are, great and 
scholarly and fine and interesting, as 
for example Fr. Brodrick’s Bellarmine 
or more lately his Peter Canisius, but 
these are more specialized and will be 
arrived at later by most readers. A 
separate article might be written on the 
work being done in the field of biog- 
raphy for children. 





E are known by the company we 

keep ; let us accept our introduction 
to the élite of history, introduce them in 
turn to all in whom we are interested, 
confident of an enthusiastic gratitude for 
the pleasure as well as profit we have 
put in their way, and we shall have done 
an apostolic work. They who do and 
teach are great in the kingdom of 
Heaven, the saints par excellence; and 
the “doers” are also great upon earth, 
for they draw others after them, dem- 
onstrating that saintliness means being 
not merely good, but being eminently 
good-for-something. 
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THE SIGN-POST 


QUESTIONS o 


The Sign-Post is a service of instruc- 
tion in the Catholic faith and related mat- 
ters for our subscribers. Letters containing 
questions should be addressed to The Sign- 
Post, c/o Tue Sicn, Union City, N. J. 
Please give full name and address as a sign 
of good faith. Neither initials nor place of 
residence will be printed except with the 
writer’s consent, 


PENAL AND EUGENIC STERILIZATION 


What is the Church’s attitude toward the sterilization of the 
criminal insane and those afflicted with venereal and epilep- 
tic diseases, in order to safeguard society? 


It is necessary to distinguish between the innocent and the 
criminal in this matter. With regard to the sterilization of 
innocent persons, who may be afflicted with disease of mind 
or body, Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical Casti Connubti 
condemns the sterilization of innocent persons for “eugenic”’ 
reasons, because neither the individual nor the public au- 
thority has any direct power over the human body to this 
end. “Therefore, when no crime has taken place and there 
is no cause present for grave punishment, they can never 
directly harm or tamper with the integrity of the body, 
either for the reasons of eugenics or for any other reason 

except when no other provision can be made for the 
good of the whole body.” The exception is illustrated in the 
case of an excision of the appendix or even of a sexual 
organ for the health of the body, which is not an “eugenic” 
operation because the end looks towards the benefit of the 
individual, not of society. The Pope implies that the public 
authority has the right to mutilate the body of a criminal 
in punishment of a grave crime, but he nowhere advocates 
the use of such a right. It appears to be the common opinion 
of Catholic theologians that sterilization as a penalty for 
crime is neither becoming nor necessary. It is a barbarous 
measure in itself and society can be sufficiently protected 
by the incarceration of the criminal and the segregation of 
the defective. 


WHY LATIN IN MASS: USE OF LATIN LITURGY DOES NOT 
EXPLAIN FINLAND’S LAPSE INTO HERESY 


(1) A non-Catholic Finn asked me why the Mass 1s 
said in Latin, when most people do not understand it. I ex- 
plained that as Latin is a dead language and therefore not 
subject to change, the Church makes use of it in the Mass. 
(2) She replied: My belief regarding the Catholic religion 
in Finland is that it wasn’t a living religion among the 
Finns. The reasons are: the Finns were forced by the sword 
three different times to accept the Catholic religion and 
become baptized; lack of religious education in their own 
language; ihe Mass in Latin. Finland was Catholic for 
about three or four hundred years. Later on, the Lutheran 
ambition was to give the Finns the Bible, prayer books, 
catechisms and psalm books in the Finnish language. The 
people could then follow the religious services in a more 
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understanding way, so they automatically and voluntarily 
accepted the Lutheran religion as a State faith. I would like 
to have your opinion regarding this. 


(1) This question has been answered several times in 
The Sign-Post, the last time in the December, 1936, issue, 
page 298. It is well to remember that the Mass is not es- 
sentially a prayer but an act of sacrifice to God. The frame- 
work of the Mass may be in any language and it may be 
lengthened or shortened at the will of the living Church. 
Latin, however, in the Roman Rite is considered by the 
Church to be the best medium for enshrining the essential 
act of sacrifice, which is the consecration of the bread and 
wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. This language 
serves to cement unity of faith and to avoid the confusing 
changes of expression of essential doctrines, which are 
likely to follow when the vernacular of different countries 
is adopted as the official liturgical language. Even those 
Catholic Rites which use their own languages employ an- 
cient forms which are not easily understood by the common 
people, any more than English readers of today could de- 
cipher the English of Chaucer, or even the original of 
Shakespeare. Besides, the Latin liturgy is translated into 
every vernacular and the faithful in their prayer books can 
read the Latin and its translation in parallel columns, so 
that there is no reasonable excuse from not understanding 
what is taking place at the altar. 

(2) It is false to assert that the Catholic faith was forced 
on the Finns “by the sword.” It is the peculiar glory of the 
Catholic Church that she has never adopted the methods 
of Mohammed and of the sects in propagating the faith. 
Besides, it is a contradiction in terms to assert that any 
one can be forced to adopt the faith. To believe means to 
accept freely the revelation of God, after the mind has 
been convinced of its truth. A forced faith is no faith. 

Neither is it true that the Latin liturgy was the cause of 
Finland’s rejection of the Catholic faith. The reason of 
her apostasy is that the country was_ robbed of 
the faith at the time of the Reformation. Lutheranism was 
introduced into Finland, as elsewhere, by violence and 
deceit. One of the cardinal principles of Lutheranism was 
cujus regio, illius religio—the religion of the ruler is the 
religion of the people. This does not allow freedom of choice 
to subjects. 

Up to the beginning of the twelfth century the Finns 
were pagans. The Catholic faith was established as a result 
of the efforts of Russian missionaries sent to convert them 
by the Grand Duke of Novgorod and by Hendrik, Bishop 
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of Upsala. The last Catholic bishop until modern times was 
Ericus Svenonis, who died in 1523. In order to deceive the 
Finns the Reformers retained the Catholic ceremonies but 
without the Catholic sense. The translation of the liturgy 
and religious literature was not made for the purpose of 
enabling the faithful to understand these things better, but 
to aid in the propagation of Lutheranism. “Propagation by 
the sword” is justly laid to Lutheranism. Clerics and monks 
were forced to choose between apostasy, expulsion or death. 
An instance of this was the hanging of the monks of Raumo. 

It is somewhat naive to imagine that the Catholic Finns 
knew nothing of the Catholic faith and her liturgy. In what 
language was the faith preached to them? In Latin? Absurd! 
Just as absurd as to imagine that modern missionaries preach 
the Gospel and explain the faith in Latin to peoples who 
do not understand that language. 


ST. PETER’S PREACHING IN EUROPE: HIS IMMEDIATE 
SUCCESSOR: “NEW” CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Did St. Peter preach the Christian religion in Rome 
and in any other place in Europe? (2) Who was the im- 
mediate successor of St. Peter as Pope? (3) What is the 
New Catholic Church?—N. B., New York, N. Y. 


(1) After leaving Jerusalem, St. Peter resided for some 

» in Antioch in Syria, from whence he went to Rome 
and founded the Christian Church there about 42, A. D. 
It does not seem that he preached the faith in any other 
place in Europe. 

(2) St. Linus was the immediate successor of St. Peter 
as Pope 

(3) We know something about The Old Catholic Church, 
(see the September, 1936, number, page 104), but The 
New Catholic Church is unknown to us. Very likely it is a 
new schism in the Old Catholic Church, or a new kind 
of Protestantism. 





MOHAMMEDANISM: SCHISMATIC SYRIANS: POPES NOT 
ALWAYS IN ROME: NATIONALITIES OF POPES 


(1) When and where was the Mohammedan religion 
started and how did it come about? (2) Have the Syrians 
outside the Catholic Church a Pope, and where does he 
reside? (2) Why has the head of the Catholic Church 
always been in Rome and have all the Popes lived there? 
(4) How many different nationalities have been repre- 
sented in the papacy since the beginning?—B. C., Ottawa. 


(1) Mohammedanism is the religion taught by Mo- 
hammed, who was born in 571, A. D., in Mecca in Arabia. 
He was orphaned when a child. Later he earned his live- 
lihood by driving camels and herding sheep. He was taken 
out of poverty by his marriage to a rich widow, Kadisha. 
When Mohammed was twenty-five years of age he claimed 
that while quietly meditating in his cave at Mount Hira, 
he had a vision during which the Angel Gabriel handed him 
a piece of parchment, saying: “Read, for thy God is the 
generous one, he who learneth.” From that moment he 
determined to abolish idolatry and to restore the true wor- 
ship of God. His attempt to destroy the worship of idols 
stirred up so great opposition that he fled to Medina on 
July 16, 622. From this flight or hegira the Mohammedan 
era starts. His followers grew in numbers rapidly and he 
was soon able to return to Mecca, which he seized on his 
return. He was able to overthrow the worship of idols 
and when he died in 632, A. D., all Arabia had been won 
ove: to his religion. Hilaire Belloc contributed six articles 
to THe Sicn on Mohammed and his teachings in the issues 
January to June, 1936. You ought also to consult The 
Catholic Encyclopedia and the excellent series on Studies in 
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Comparative Religion. Islam or Mohammedanism is treated 
in Volume V in the latter work. 

(2) There are two schismatic Syrian Churches—the 
Syrian Jacobite and the Syrian Nestorian. The head of 
the Jacobite Church calls himself “Patriarch of Antioch 
and of the territory subject to the Apostolic See,” i.e., the 
See of Peter. The head of the Nestorian Church is called 
Katholikos and Patriarch of all the East. Their residences 
are in Antioch and Chaldea. 

(3) The Popes have not always actually resided in Rome, 
though Rome is the proper see of the Supreme Pontiff and 
Vicar of Christ. St. Peter first lived at Antioch before going 
to Rome. For seventy years the Popes lived in Avignon 
in France. 

(4) There have been about fourteen different nationalities 
represented by the Popes: Italian, French, Greek, German, 
Asiatic, African, Spaniard, Dalmatian, Hebrew, Thracian, 
Dutch, Portuguese, Cretan and English. 


THE GOOD THIEF 


May I inquire if the Good Thief is known by a specific 
name in our religion? Also, are there any special devotions 
to him in printed leaflets or books?—L. M., Bronx, N. Y. 


The Good Thief is honored as a saint in the Catholic 
Church because our Lord on the cross promised to bring 
him to paradise. This wonderful act of divine mercy is 
regarded as the first canonization. There is a great deal 
of literature about him in the apocryphal gospels and other 
ancient sources, but such information is not of much weight. 
The name popularly given to the Good Thief is Dismas. 
His feast is kept in the Roman Martyrology on March 25th 
because it is an ancient belief that our Lord’s crucifixion 
fell on that day. We do not know of any special devotional 
literature about the Good Thief, but you could inquire at 
the Catholic book stores to make sure. Anyway, if you wish 
to pray to the Good Thief, your own words are as good 
as another’s,.when there is question of private devotions. 
It is interesting to add that there is a church in Portsmouth, 
Frontenac County, Canada, which is dedicated to this saint. 


JURISDICTION OVER ALL U. S. CLERGY: 
DIVORCE AND ROOSEVELT FAMILY 


(1) Is there any Church dignitary in this country who 
has jurisdiction over all the clergy? If so, why did he not 
exercise his authority at the beginning of a long series of 
religious differences, disputes, charges and counter-charges 
between some of our priests, and between a Monsignor and 
a Bishop? (2) Has the Church changed its stand or ruling 
on the divorce question? According to the press Cardinal 
Pacelli placed the family of a high degree Mason on a 
pedestal, as the standard of the American family, notwith- 
standing two divorces and two re-marriages to their credit. 
To me this does not seem to coincide with the November, 
1936, intention of The League of the Sacred Heart, which 
was a “Widespread and Determined Effort to Stamp out 
Freemasonry.’ —J. T., Staatssurc, N. Y. 


(1) The Apostolic Delegate is the representative of the 
Pope in the United States, but the exercise of the Delegate’s 
office does not interfere with the jurisdiction of the local 
ordinaries. Each Bishop is supreme in his own diocese, 
subject, of course, to the primacy of the Pope. 

(2) The Church, as all informed Catholics know, has 
not and cannot change her stand on the divorce question, 
because that was settled once for all by Jesus Christ, Whose 
representative the Church is. The visit of Cardinal Pacelli 
to the home of President Roosevelt was a diplomatic call and 
had nothing to do with the Church’s teaching on divorce 
or on Freemasonry. Sensible Catholics understand that. 
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EXCOMMUNICATION 


Kindly explain the meaning of excommunication as used 
in the Catholic Church. Under what conditions or for what 
reasons is it usually invoked? Does the Bishop of the diocese 
have the right to use the power himself, or must he first 
submit the matter to the Holy See? What must be done to 
have the ban revoked?—W. G., TOMPKINVILLE, N. Y. 

Excommunication is a censure by which a person is ex- 
cluded from communion with the faithful. It is a medicinal 
penalty which deprives the guilty Christian of all partici- 
pation in the common blessings of the ecclesiastical society. 
Excommunication entails the loss of all the rights and privi- 
leges which a man possesses as a member of the Church. It 
is therefore quite evident that excommunication is something 
serious and is not resorted to lightly and without due con- 
sideration. 

Since excommunication is a censure, it falls under the 
rules governing the infliction and incurring of censures. The 
cause of a censure is a crime. The crime on account of 
which a censure is inflicted must be external, grave, con- 
summated, and committed with contumacy. When any of 
these conditions are lacking a censure is not incurred. The 
Canon Law itself admits many excusing causes which free 
one from incurring a censure, such as, ignorance, feebleness 
of mind, passion, grave fear, etc. The wording of the par- 
ticular law must be known in this regard. 

The right to exclude unworthy members from privileges 
of membership is inherent in every society, as an essential 
condition for its proper organization and even its existence. 
The Catholic Church is not the only society which employs 
excommunication. 

Our Lord explicitly conferred the power of excommuni- 
cation on the rulers of His Church, as one of the funda- 
mental elements of her constitution, when He said: “If he 
will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as the heathen 
and the publican. Amen I say to you, whatsoever you shall 
bind upon earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever 
you shall loose upon earth shall be loosed in heaven.” (Matt. 
18:15; 19:19). 

The rulers in the Church who have either ordinary or 
delegated power for this end may inflict censures. Thus, 
Archbishops and Bishops may pass censures on their sub- 
jects by virtue of their office, unless in some instance this 
power has been restricted by the Holy See. 

The conditions necessary for absolution from a censure, 
such as excommunication, are that the culprit truly repent 
of the crime, make proper satisfaction for damages and 
repair the scandal given. These things are required in order 
to certify that the contumacy of the culprit has ceased. 


SALVATION OF CAVE MEN AND MODERN PAGANS 


Please tell me how the cave people and those of prehistoric 
times were saved. Also the savage tribes of the present days, 
who are idolators through no fault of thetr own—PuHILa- 
DELPHIA, Pa. 


God always wills the salvation of all men. That is why 
He created them. As the Catechism answers to the question, 
“Why did God Make you?”: “God made me (and all men) 
to know, love and serve Him in this world, that I might 
be happy with Him forever in Heaven.” God gives to men 
in every age of the world the faculty of reason, whereby 
they are able to arrive at the knowledge of the existence of 
God and their duties towards Him. The external world 
is itself a proof of the existence of God, “for the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are; His eternal 
power also and divinity” (Rom. 1:20). St. Paul blames men 
without the knowledge of God as “inexcusable,” for “God 
hath never left Himself without witness” of His existence 
and Providence. 
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With this knowledge of God there is also necessarily con- 
nected the truth that God or the Supreme Being is a 
rewarder of good and punisher of evil. Hence, if a man 
sins after knowing of the existence of God as the Supreme 
Being and Judge, he does so with the consciousness that he 
will be subject to punishment if he violates the moral law 
written in his heart. These two truths—God’s existence and 
Providence—are absolutely necessary for salvation, “for he 
that cometh to God must believe that He is and is a 
rewarder to them that seek Him” (Heb. 11:6). They must 
be held by faith, “for without faith it is impossible to please 
God.” Since they are absolutely necessary, they can be 
known by all men having the use of reason. Though some 
men have greater opportunities for salvation than others, 
as the Jews of the Old Testament and Catholics in the New, 
God gives sufficient grace to all that they might be drawn 
to the true faith and ultimately to eternal life. There are 
undoubtedly many cases in which it is difficult to see the 
hand of God leading men to faith and repentance, but since 
we know from revealed truth that God’s tender mercy and 
care extends over all men of all times—‘since He has mercy 
on all and hates none of the things which He has made”— 
we know also that He provides everyone with the grace 
necessary for salvation. How this or that man corresponds 
to this grace is, of course, beyond human understanding, 
but we know that no one is lost except through his own 
fault. Christ said: “to whom much is given, of him much 
shall be required.” We may be sure too that from those to 
whom less is given, of them less shall be required. 


POSSIBILITY OF BEING DAMNED: FEAR OF GOD: POWER 
OF EXCOMMUNICATION: NOYES’ “VOLTAIRE”’ 


(1) An obviously learned Catholic friend of mine tells 
me that he does not believe that a single soul is ever lost; 
that Christ never said such a thing would happen, and that 
the clergy are guilty of heresy when they preach that a 
soul which dies in mortal sin will be damned. (2) He further 
contends that it is wrong of the Church to speak of living 
in the “fear” of God and holds that (3) the Church can 
excommunicate a member only physically but not spiritually, 
for an excommunicate remains a Catholic. (4) What are 
we to think of “Voltaire” by Alfred Noyes? It is all very 
confusing.—F. C., New York, N. Y. 


(1) We fail to concur in your judgment as to your Catho- 
lic friend being “an obviously learned man.” It appears that 
he is more “obviously” a strange kind of Catholic. He disa- 
grees not only with the Church, of which he claims to be a 
member, but even with Jesus Christ and the Apostles. 
Perhaps this attitude is an exhibition of his sentiments 
regarding “fear.” Our Lord in the very plainest words said 
that “the just shall go into life everlasting and the wicked 
into everlasting punishment” in His description of the Gen- 
eral Judgment (Matt. 25). Since the General Judgment is 
but a confirmation of the particular judgment of each indi- 
vidual soul, which takes place at death, it is rashness and 
folly to cherish the heretical notion that no soul will ever 
go to hell. We may hope that the damned souls are few, 
since it is only those who are contumacious rebels against 
God and who proudly reject God’s terms of pardon, in imi- 
tation of the devil and his angels, for whom hell was 
originally prepared, who go to hell. Nevertheless, we have 
the express warning of St. Paul, in harmony with the teach- 
ing of our Lord, “that the unjust shall not possess the king- 
dom of God.” “Do not err,” he said, “neither fornicators, 
nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor liers with mankind, nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor railers, nor ex- 
tortioners, shall possess the kingdom of God” (I Cor. 
6:9-10). St. Paul did not enumerate all the ways of com- 
mitting mortal sin, or of being “unjust” in this passage. A 
mortal sin, as the catechism teaches, is a grave violation of 








the law of God in thought, word or deed. If it were not 
possible to lose one’s soul forever, to what purpose is 
Christ’s solemn warning: “What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul; or 
what exchange shall a man make for his soul.” If your 
friend is wise, he will conform his attitude to that of the 
clergy. 

(2) The 


fear of God is one of the essential virtues for 


one who is in earnest about his eternal salvation. It is con- 
stantly inculcated by the Holy Spirit throughout the Bible. 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Wisdom 
here means the service and the love of God. Fear is the 
beginning, not the end of wisdom. The end of wisdom is 
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harity from a pure heart, a good conscience and an un- 
feigned faith.” Christ Himself said: “I will show you whom 
you shall fear: fear Him who after he hath killed hath power 
to cast into hell. Yea, I say unto you, fear Him” (Luke 
12:5). There is fear and fear; the fear of the slave and the 
fear of the good son and daughter, who love their parents 
so much that they are anxious never to displease them. The 
latter is the kind of fear our Lord wants us to have. Is there 
anything more reasonable and proper than to have this kind 
of fear of God? There is great need today of fear of God 
because there is an ominous disposition to treat His laws 
with insolence and contempt, a disposition which will cer- 
tainly provoke the long-suffering patience of God. 

(3) It is the right of the Church to excommunicate un- 
worthy members both physically and spiritually. It is chiefly 


the loss of spiritual privileges which are inflicted on the ex- 
communicate in the Church’s modern discipline. The Church is 
an essentially spiritual society and consequently when she ex- 
communicates a member she deprives him of spiritual bene- 
fits, as can be seen from the answer about this subject 


elsewhere in this issue. Of course, a Catholic excommunicate 
remains a Catholic, but an unworthy one. The intent of 
the excommunication is to break his bad spirit and to 
restore him to full participation of the spiritual benefits of 


the Church, as St. Paul did in the case of the incestuous 
Corinthian (I Cor. 5:5) whom he excommunicated “that 
the spirit might be saved in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The purpose of excommunication is to break down 


the spirit of contumacy and to instil a salutary fear for 
the salvation of one’s soul. 

(4) Our opinion of Voltaire by Alfred Noyes is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the review of the book which 
appeared in the November, 1936, issue of THE SIGN, es- 
pecially the following: “Mr. Noyes has cast the critical 
faculty to the winds. His tone is panegyrical rather than 
. . . The reader of Mr. Noyes’ book will enjoy 
the color, the movement, the enthusiasm of the author; he 
will find a good many things of interest and beauty ... 
but I do not believe he will find Voltaire.” 


historical 


MONEY OBTAINS ANNULMENTS! 


A Protestant friend recently made the assertion that if 
one had plenty of money one could obtain a divorce in any 
church. She offered as an example the case of Signor 


Marconi, to whom she said the Pope granted a divorce. As 
I do not know the facts of the case, would you please throw 
some light on it?—Mass. 


Your friend is affected with the quite common notion that 
divorce and annulment are the same thing. This is mental 
confusion. A divorce in the common estimation is the sever- 
ing of a valid marriage bond with the privilege of re- 
marriage during the lifetime of the parties. Such a thing 
is solemnly prohibited by Christ our Lord, and therefore 
the Church never grants it. An annulment is a declaration 
to the effect that a valid marriage never existed at any 
time, due to the presence of a substantial defect in the 
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contract from the beginning. Signor Guglielmo Marconi 
and Lady Beatrice O’Brien agreed to enter the contract 
on the stipulated condition that she might be allowed to 
seek a divorce from the bond if the marriage turned out 
unhappily. This condition nullified the matrimonial consent, 
for true marriage demands an indissoluble union. In other 
words, this contract did not effect a true marriage, accord- 
ing to the law of both nature and Christ, but was only a 
trial marriage, which is no marriage at all. The Sacred 
Roman Rota, when asked to decide this question, declared 
that the condition placed was contrary to the nature and 
substance of marriage, and hence no true marriage had 
been entered into. 

In answer to the charge that position and wealth have 
a deciding influence in obtaining declarations of nullity, 
sometimes erroneously called divorce, This IS Christian 
Marriage says: “This is a common calumny against the 
Church, not only on the part of non-Catholics, but sometimes 
even by Catholics. It can be said in all truth that position 
and money have nothing to do with the declarations of nul- 
lity given by the matrimonial courts of the Church. The 
reason of this calumny may be due to the great publicity 
given to the cases of wealthy persons. Great names, not 
common ones, make sensational newspaper copy.” 

The statistics published annually by the Sacred Roman 
Rota effectively refute the charge that money and position 
influence the minds of Church judges of matrimonial courts. 
Thus, the 1934 report of the Roman Rota, which is typical, 
listed 96 marriages which had been submitted to this 
tribunal. Of these, the validity of 42 marriages was upheld; 
38 were declared null; and 16, which were heard on appeal, 
were upheld. Of the 96 cases, 63 were brought by those 
without funds, 33 by those able to pay the costs. Of the cases 
in which marriages were declared null, 25 were in favor of 
those unable to pay, and 13 by those able to defray expenses. 
What civil court can even approach this record? 


Letters 


ETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s and not necessarily, those of 
the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having 
relation to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


Griffin and Taney 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Many thanks for the article on Martin Griffin, the grand 
old man of Catholic American history. 

The author refers to the debt we owe him for discovering 
Barry, the Father of the Navy, but I wonder how many 
readers knew of such a debt. As authority on Barry, Griffin 
was invited to write for the Catholic Encyclopedia, but for 
some reason or-other his contribution did not appear. I am 
not certain but. it seems to me that Joseph Gurn, recent 
Barry biographer, does not refer to Griffin even as a source. 

Last year a book on a much lauded Catholic in American 
history, Chief Justice ‘Taney, was highly praised by some 
of the Catholic Press. I happened to have read Griffin on 
Taney. He makes it very clear what he thought of a pre- 
nuptial agreement Taney made with his Episcopalian wife; 
which to put it mildly does not enhance Taney’s Catho- 
licity. . . . “All issue of the marriage, were if boys, to be 
brought up Catholics. If girls. . . . Episcopalians.” 
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I thought the fact interesting enough to communicate to 
the Brooklyn Tablet, which published my letter, and to a 
rather prominent periodical which quite ignored it. 

Oh, yes, I must really not forget to mention the anti- 
climax of Taney’s agreement; he had six children, all girls, 
of whom one was later converted. I don’t like to think of 
the leakage. 


Roscoe, MINN. Louis MENKE. 


"Teddy" Roosevelt in Africa 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

We enjoy immensely any issue of your publication which 
comes to us, and it is with reluctance that we pass it on to 
our other missionaries who are waiting for Catholic litera- 
ture. I know that the Most Rev. W. J. Campling of Kampala 
reads and re-mails any issue which he gets. 

So good Fr. Justin Moore, C.P., died in China after he 
had been there only a few months! I remember Father very 
well, Although we were not in the same class we did attend 
St. Patrick’s school at the same time. 

It is our work to teach the natives and native seminarians. 
The Fathers came here to Uganda exactly twenty-five years 
ago. When they applied for admission they were refused. As 
they were re-crossing the Sudan-Uganda border they had 
the good fortune of meeting the former President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was here in search of big game. They told 
him of their great grief and he at once offered to plead 
their case before the officers. This he did with great success. 
He assured the officers that they had nothing to fear from 
admitting the missionaries. It is very possible that, were 
it not for “Teddy” Roosevelt, there would be no missionaries 
in Gulu. We have every reason to bear him in grateful 
remembrance. 

St. Louis CoLLeGce, GuLU, 
Ucanpa, Br. East AFRICA. 


BroTHER CHRISTOPHER, 


BATTLE OF SLOGANS 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I want to commend you for the informative articles, ap- 
pearing in THE S1Gn, on the subjects of Communism and 
of Spain. Communism seeks a United Front against its bit- 
terest and most successful enemy, Fascism. To attain it, in 
this country, it professes a horror for war and pretends a 
touching devotion for democracy. Sincere non-Communists 
already have been won over to co-operate with Moscow in 
parts of its program. Recently, Red sympathizers marched 
in New York City, keeping step to the words of this slogan: 
“Down With War and Fascism. Up With Democracy,” and 
accenting the “Down” and “Up” by corresponding motions 
of their right arms. An American League out west, using 
the same phrase, fought the City Council of Milwaukee for 
the right to a “Tag Day.” 

The time has come for a lively counter-propaganda of 
slogans. To that end, I submit the following sketch, which 
can be dramatized at a moment’s notice wherever two or 
more are gathered together. 

LEADER: Is there a Fascist Party in the United States? 

CHORUS: No! 

LEADER: Is there a Communist Party in the United 

States ? 

CHORUS: Yes! There is! 

LEADER: What is its favorite slogan? 

CHORUS: DOWN WITH WAR AND FASCISM! 

UP DEMOCRACY! 
LEADER: What do you say to that? 
CHORUS: Up Democracy! Down with Red Hypocrisy! 
Red “Democracy” is Red hypocrisy ! 
West New York, N. J. Joserpn A. CERULLO. 
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Tribute to Father Edward McCarthy, C.P. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Some time ago I sent you a contribution for your Hos- 
pital Fund, at the same time expressing my sympathy in 
the death of Father Edward McCarthy, C.P. I have found 
Eyes East, the booklet on your Chinese Missions, most 
interesting. 

I am enclosing another offering for the Hospital Fund 
in memory of Father Edward McCarthy, C.P. Though a 
perfect stranger to him, I shall remember him for a long 
time to come. His personality seemed to leap right out of 
the pages on which he wrote his experience to THE SIGN. 
Some of us could almost feel that we were in China walking 
beside him whilst he acted as guide in pointing out places 
of interest. That is how real he made his stories for us. To 
use the words of Father Anthony Maloney, C.P., “His 
death leaves a void.” How we shall miss his cheerful letters 
in Tue Sicn! May his soul rest in peace! 
3ROOKLYN, N. Y. Mrs, JEANNETTE SPRINGSTEEN. 


Editor's Note: The attractive seventy-two page booklet 
mentioned by our correspondent is available at 25¢ a copy. 
It contains interesting articles from our priests and Sisters 
in Hunan, China. 


A Boon for the Blind 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

It may not be generally known that the Xavier Free Pub- 
lication Society for the Blind, founded in 1900, incorporated 
in 1904 and located at 136 West 97th Street, New York 
City, has to this day published in three different tactile 
systems, thousands of books in every branch of literature for 
use of the sightless. 

To accumulate this wealth of literature, which now adorns 
the library shelves required: 

First—Hours of patient, generous and gratuitous labor 
on the part of volunteer Braille transcribers. 

Second—The daily plating or stereotyping on metal sheets 
of standard books of which several copies are required, fol- 
lowed by the stamping on paper and the collating of pages 
into book form. 

Third—Hours of painstaking proofreading, correcting 
and binding of the embossed material. 

Fourth—Shipping each week to all parts of the United 
States and Canada of many sacks of these books—to bring 
joy to the lonely hours of those “who sit in the shadow of 
darkness,” and who await so eagerly their weekly supply of 
reading matter. 

All of this work is being done at great cost by a limited 
staff of employees. 

In addition to the publication of books, a magazine in 
Braille, The Catholic Review, with selections of articles of 
greatest worth and interest from Catholic publications the 
world over, is prepared each month and sent free of charge 
to any blind applicant. 

Finally, for such of the sightless who cannot read books 
by the sense of touch, the Xavier Society has available sound 
records reproducing through the Talking Book Phonograph, 
the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles in the Douay 
Version, to which other books will be added in time, as 
means will be provided. 

The above mentioned Talking Book Reproducers, with or 
without radio combined, are for sale. Those unable to meet 
this cost may procure as a free loan for indefinite periods, 
one of these machines at their respective State School for 
the Blind, or at the American Foundation for the Blind, at 
15 West 16th Street, New York City. 

New York City. JoserH M. STADELMAN, S.J. 
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Two Toasts Due . 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 
Thank you for the copy of your excellent publication. I 
appreciate very much being included in Toasts Within the 


However, I think that the toast should rather have been 


given to Father Sylvester Hladki who came to me over eight 
years ago as a deckhand on a submarine tender and said 
that he wanted to “study something.” He wasn’t sure just 
what he wanted to study until I asked him what he wanted 


most to be. He hesitated a moment, and then said, “Well, 
I’d really like to be a Catholic priest.” 

My words to him were, “If you really meant business, I’m 
sure that you can become a Catholic priest and I’ll help you 
to get started right now.” For about two years he came to 
me almost daily to recite his lessons in Latin, English, his- 
tory, mathematics and other subjects which he had to pre- 
pare in his spare time. 

If you knew, as I know, the difficulties under which this 
young man had to prepare those early lessons aboard ship, 
you would give him the toast instead of me. My part was 
small in comparison. 
ANNAPOLIS, Mp. Joun E. JoHNson. 
Chaplain, U. S. N. 


Epitor’s Note: The Toast referred to was given in the 
December issue: “To Protestant Chaplain Johnson, U. S. N., 
for his assistance to a sailor (now Fr. Hladki) in his studies 


in preparation for the priesthood.” 


Again, The New Crusade 


EpitTor OF THE SIGN: 

There are several points upon which I might take issue 
with Mr. George S. Brady’s criticism of my. remarks in 
the December issue of Tue S1cGn. I resent his characteriza- 
tion of my tone as “flippant”; I object to his quietist doc- 
trine of non-resistance. 


I am aware of the social evils whereof Mr. Brady speaks 
and I share his praiseworthy desire to see them eradicated. 
[ do not see, however, in what way an abject surrender of 
reason helps to effect this end. Mr. Brady and many other 
Catholics give way to emotionalized thinking when they 
treat of social matters; they become uncritical and they 
mistake the particular point at issue. 

May I point out that my article dealt with one thought 
and only one, to wit, the present necessity of united Catholic 
opposition to Marxian Communism as a thing evil in itself. 
I was not concerned with social justice, exploitation of 
workers, Mark Twain, the Tsarist régime in Russia, Martin 
Luther or the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. I attempted to 
limit my article to a description of the absolute clash be- 
tween the philosophy of Communism and the philosophy 
of the Church. 

[ trust I may be pardoned for recommending strong meas- 
ures that the triumph of the latter might be effected. I was 
not aware that in stating this view I was ipso facto con- 
demning trade-unionism, social justice and simple honesty, 
nor that, conversely, I was upholding usury, avarice and the 
capitalist system. 
BROOKLYN, NEw York. 


J. G. E. Hopxins. 


Contributing to Catholic Action 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I read with interest your appeal in the January issue for 
names of people who might be prospective subscribers to 
Tue Sicn. I am enclosing the names of twenty. When I 
am in funds again I shall send you two dollars to cover 


THE +f SIGN 


the expenses of the sample copy which you send to each, 
It will be my contribution to Catholic Action. 

Sending a sample copy is certainly a good idea, for Tue 
S1Gn should sell itself on sight to people of average intel- 
ligence. I happened on it casually and was overwhelmed by 
your mental and spiritual bill of fare. It is possible that 
others, despite the distracting appeal of the radio, may be 
likewise impressed. One cannot turn backward the hands of 
time’s clock, yet I cannot but feel that the radio does not 
help the reading habit—quite the contrary! I got rid of 
mine five years ago. It was either that or my current maga- 
zines and an occasional book, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


K. A. M. 


The Sign in the Saddle 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: ? 

From a land of lofty hopes and frowning anxieties, I offer 
you my sincerest congratulations for being the publisher 
of one of the finest magazines printed in the English lan- 
guage. Although sometimes six months old, all the numbers 
of your splendid monthly, gathered faithfully by my mother, 
reach me here in Sao Paulo, Brazil. From my room these 
copies have followed me on my long journeys by train, and 
I have even astonished many a rough-rider here by reading 
them in the saddle. Your international notes, the serials by 
Hilaire Belloc, and the news articles on Mexico are of 
particular interest to me. 

AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY. 
Sao Pavuto, BRAZIL. 


Reformation of Criminals 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I am very glad that The Sign has published several articles 
recently covering various aspects of criminology. The Roots 
of Crime was excellent, as was also Religion in Prison, Is 
Parole Wrong? was on the whole true and helpful, but in 
one respect was in error. The author’s attitude is a very 
general one among sociologists, both professional and ama- 
teur, particularly those having dealings with parole and 
parole systems. 

The author states, “It is the purpose of parole to cure the 
ills which cause the prisoner to commit crime and to restore 
him to society in a rehabilitated condition. Parole is supposed 
to cure a person of crime, as a hospital cures him of disease.” 
This is impossible. No parole officer, no prison official, no 
chaplain, can reform a prisoner. Only the inmate, aided by 
the grace of God, can accomplish this. Reformation is but 
one thing—forming and carrying out a firm purpose of 
amendment. Most assuredly this cannot be done by proxy. 
Some may complain that this is theology, not sociology, but, 
after all, there is much sound sociology in the little catechism. 

One of the first steps in aiding the reformation of criminals 
lies in the application of the indeterminate sentence. Sec- 
ondly, every convict, immediately after being sentenced, 
should be placed in rigorous isolation in a special receiving 
institution. Here he should be given, completely and thor- 
oughly, medical, psychological and psychiatric examinations, 
and a social history of his entire life assembled. After these 
data have been carefully considered, the prisoner should be 
classified and sent to a permanent institution. Each permanent 
institution should contain one and only one class of prisoner, 
with classification based on ease of rehabilitation. The third 
step would be education while in prison—education in its 
broadest sense. The program should consist of academic, 
professional or trade, religious and social education. The first 
three are usual in all the more advanced present institutions, 
but the last—social education—is absolutely neglected. 

In the fourth and final step, parole enters into the pro- 
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gram. At the end of the convict’s first year of confinement, he 
should appear before a board of qualified experts—the prison 
officials, the psychologist, the psychiatrist, the educational 
director and the chaplain of his faith—and his entire record 
to date considered. If he has so far responded to treatment 
that it seems that he will become a useful member of society, 
he should be released on parole. If not, his case should be 
continued for another year—and the process continued until 
release becomes advisable. After from three to five years on 
parole—depending upon the individual—release should be- 


‘come final and irrevocable; in effect, a commutation of 


sentence. Thus, parole would assume its true functions, that 
of permitting release of a prisoner after he has reformed 
himself, and not attempt the impossible task of reformation 
—a task only to be done by the inmate himself, assisted and 
taught by the prison and its qualified staff. 

LorTON, VIRGINIA D.C.D. 


Seeing Dirt 


Epitor oF THe SIGN: 

What constitutes “seeing dirt” in suggestive jokes and 
stories has occupied my thoughts and now seeks an outlet 
here. Many people read or listen to off-color stories, then 
giggle or laugh with a tinge of embarrassment, or slyly 
repeat them in low tones, or whisper and off-handedly pass 
along the guilty magazine, until the ears or hands of an 
objector are reached. 

The objector is one who realizes the subject is smutty 
and dangerous, and therefore objects to praising or accepting 
it and passing it along. The objector also has a word or two 
to say against it. Immediately the cry issues forth, “Oh, you 
see dirt in everything!” Please, what have the others seen 
in all that has gone before? If not “dirt,” then why the sly 
manner of repeating it or passing it along? 

I wonder what would appear on a report if it were possible 
to estimate the harm done by passing along magazines or 
books of an objectionable nature. What would the following 
show: total number of mortal sins committed, total number 
of people who caused others to commit mortal sins, total 
number of people who scorned sacred subjects because of 
wrongful jests, total number of people whose standard of 
purity was lowered, total number of people who caused 
scandal to children, total number of people who contributed 
to the support of magazines or papers that caused mortal 
sins, total amount of money spent on matter that caused 
mortal sins. To sum up, what is the total number of people 
who consciously or unconsciously spit upon the Face of 
Christ or drive nails into His hands? What is the total sum 
of money spent to commit the foregoing offenses ? 
Boston, Mass. A Lover or DEcENCcY. 


Catholic Literature in Waiting Rooms 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I have been wondering if there are possibilities of in- 
creasing interest in Catholic literature by placing copies of 
Tue Sicn and other Catholic magazines and newspapers 
of the same type in doctor’s and dentist’s waiting rooms and 
in hairdressing parlors, where many people occupy them- 
selves by reading whatever is at hand. Of course, I under- 
stand they should be periodicals covering general subjects 
and that they should be subscribed to for the purpose. Sug- 
gestions in regard to this matter might be helpful, if made 
through The Sign-Post, because this department is widely 
read. A. E. M. 
DorcHESTER, MAss. 

Epiror’s Note: This suggestion has merit and deserves to 
be tried. The zeal of the disciples of Mary Baker Eddy, 
who distribute The Christian Science Monitor and other 


. 
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literature of Christian Science everywhere, is a model for 
those who desire to propagate Catholic truth. Of course, it 
is advisable to learn, if possible, the attitude of the physi- 
cian, dentist or beautician in this matter before arranging 
for a subscription for such a purpose. But we will not ac- 
complish much toward this end unless we try. 


A Word of Approval 


Epitor or THe SIGN: 

I have just finished reading your excellent January issue. 
There are so many vital facts expressed in THE S1GN which 
are not seen in other Catholic magazines. 

The letter written by James Poole, Brooklyn, N. Y., cer- 
tainly echoes my sentiments. It seems to me that the Com- 
munists are stealing the sympathies of the working classes. 
The appalling part of it is that so many people are totally 
indifferent or unaware of the dangerous situation now fac- 
ing the country. 

I always pass my copy of THE-SIGN to others. 


Boston, Mass. W. A. M. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


E.Mc.G., Norwich, Conn.; A.A.Q., Bangor, Me.; 
A.McG., Mount Kisco, N. Y.; M.T.F., St. Louis, Mo.; 
M.C.H., Gloucester City, N. J.; M.F., Brookline, Mass.; 
F.A.W., West Phila., Pa.; M.B., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.M.D., 
Kansas City, Mo.; M.E.A., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; C.A.K., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; J.E.McG., Steubenville, Ohio; M.P.T., Beach- 
mont, Mass.; E.T.B., New York, N. Y.; M.T., Manitowish, 
Wisc.; B.K., Bronx, N. Y.; M.J.C.K., Oakland, Calif.; 
M.W., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.C.B., New York, N. Y.; V.M.B., 
Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y.; M.E.D., New York, N. Y.; 
M.T.J.S., New York, N. Y.; A.McC., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
K.C.V., Union City, Ind.; G.E.W., Yonkers, N. Y.; P.J.G,, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


St. Joseph, E.McG., Norwich, Conn.; Blessed Lady, 
M.A.McK., Lynn, Mass.; St. Anthony, St. Gabriel, T.F., 
Oyster Bay, N. Y.; St. Anthony, Little Flower, G.L., Erie, 
Pa.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, B.Z., St. Louis, Mo.; St. Gabriel, 
St. Paul, Blessed Mother, M.B., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sacred 
Heart, M.A.B., New York, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, D.A.S., 
Great Neck, L. I., N. Y.; Blessed Mother, M.T.F., New 
York, N. Y.; Blessed Mother, C.A.K., Boston, Mass.; 
Blessed Virgin, St. Anthony, St. Joseph, Souls in Purgatory, 
J.J.McC., Trenton, N. J.; St. Anthony, F.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Lady, N.P.H., Sayville, N. Y.; 
Blessed Lady, B.K., Bronx, N. Y.; Infant Jesus, Blessed 
Mother, M.J.C.K., Oakland, Calif.; Blessed Mother, M.C., 
Paterson, N. J.; Sacred Heart, A.S., West New York, N. J.; 
Our Lady of Victory, M.A.K., Hollidaysburg, Pa.; Souls in 
Purgatory, V.L., Louisville, Ky.; Sacred Heart, W.S.A., 
New York, N. Y.; Souls in Purgatory, M.DeH., Hillsboro, 
Oregon; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, St. Ann, St. An- 
thony, M.J.G., New Eagle, Pa.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Vir- 
gin, St. Anthony, M.J.P., Lawler, Iowa; Sacred Heart, A.R., 
Ill.; Souls in Purgatory, M.J.S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Little 
Flower of Jesus, M.W.B., Covington, Ky.; Souls in Pur- 
gatory, C.F.K., Boston, Mass.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, Little Flower, C.T.W., Phila., 
Pa.; H.Mc.C., Douglas, Ont.; M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; 
N.H., Phila., Pa.; M.A.S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; A.M.P., Phila., 
Pa.; E.C.C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H.B., Dongan Hills, S. I., 
N. Y.; T.K., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.J.F., Lynn, Mass.; F.G.C., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.A.McD., Dorchester, Mass.; S.M.E., 
Ironton, O.; P.O’T., Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 





The Spanish Conflict Spreads 


The Intervention of Various Powers in the Spanish Conflict Has Involved Commitments 
Which are Increasing to Such an Extent As to Threaten a European Conflict. 


Since the outbreak of the Civil War 
in Spain last July these monthly articles 
have been chiefly concerned with ex- 
plaining the far wider issues that were 
involved for all the European Powers. 
The conflict threatened to produce many 
dangerous complications affecting the 
countries adjacent to Spain, and it has 
gradually and inevitably assumed the 






character of an international conflict in 
which, at the time of writing in early 
January, all the principal Powers have 
become increasingly involved. 


War Menace Constant 

HE new year opens indeed with war 

actually in progress. It is no longer a 
question of preventing war from break- 
ing out but of preventing it from grow- 
ing constantly more important. It would 
be very easy to present reasons for 
adopting the most gloomy view of the 
new year’s prospects, and it is much 
more difficult to present a convincing 
case for believing that the war will 
not be allowed to spread much further. 

Yet the menace is so overwhelming, 
and every country is already so fully 
aware of its appalling seriousness, that 
it is fantastic to assume that the drift 
towards universal disaster cannot be 
checked before it is too late. No country, 
and no government, desires war. It is 
undeniable that Germany desires col- 
and that the creed of the Nazi 
movement envisages a large expansion 
of Germany in eastern Europe; just as 
Japan desires to annex further terri- 
tories at the expense of China. But 
neither Germany nor Japan has made 
and completed the necessary prepara- 
tions for a war of conquest, which would 
at once provoke the armed resistance of 
other Great Powers. 

The danger has arisen simply because 
other Powers have actually intervened 
in Spain, and their intervention has 
compelled them to send reinforcements 
and further assistance on an increasing 
scale. It becomes more and more difficult 
for each Power which has intervened 
to withdraw from its existing commit- 
ments, or even to avoid committing itself 
on a larger scale. And the very process 
of intervention produces occasions for 
conflict with other Powers, in attempt- 
ing to reach Spain with more troops 
or supplies. 


onies, 


By Denis Gwynn 


There can be no denying that the 
whole mischief originated with the de- 
liberate intervention of Russia in Spain 
before the Civil War ever began. Rus- 
sian agents and Russian direction had 
prepared Spain for the Bolshevik 
régime which began its campaign 
against the Church and the Army in 
Spain a year ago. The plans for a 
coup d’état in early August, which 
would have swept out all the traditional 
elements in the army, had been elabo- 
rately and skilfully organized under di- 
rection from Moscow. And General 
Franco’s revolt only forestalled the 
revolution for which the Bolsheviks 
had even fixed the date. It was to have 
been carried out in the first week in 
August. 


Bolshevik Threat 

F FRANCO had not led the revolt 

when he did last July, Spain would 
have passed under Bolshevik con- 
trol, and the Church throughout Spain 
would have been suppressed as ruth- 
lessly as it was in Russia under Lenin. 
It is at least unlikely that either Italy 
or Germany would have acquiesced in 
such a triumph for the Bolsheviks. But 
when General Franco succeeded in 
establishing control over half of Spain, 
and it became an open question whether 
he or the Bolsheviks were to gain the 
upper hand, it was inevitable that both 
Italy and Germany should give him 
their support to hasten his victory. 

In my last article I explained what 
problems would arise from that situa- 
tion, if the Civil War were seriously 
prolonged. It had become a question of 
disturbing the whole position in the 
Mediterranean, where both France and 
the British Empire had vital interests 
which were threatened for the first time 
in living memory. Those provlems have 
since been further complicated by yet 
another issue—the natural and legiti- 
mate determination of Germany to ob- 
tain colonies, and the disquieting ten- 
dency of the new Germany to take the 
law into its own hands. 

The situation has developed so far 
that one can already survey clearly the 
conflicting interests of the various coun- 
tries which are now directly concerned. 

Spain itself has been made the cock- 
pit for an international conflict in which 
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more and more troops and war material 
from other countries are being engaged. 
The Civil War can no longer be re- 
garded as an internal conflict between 
the Franco Government and the Govern- 
ment of Madrid. General Franco's 
earlier successes were checked by re- 
inforcements arriving from Russia and 
from France, and he has been obliged 
to rely more and more upon assistance 
from Italy and Germany. The war has 
by this time reached a stage in which 
these countries cannot withdraw their 
support without admitting defeat; and 
both sides refuse to compromise. 

Even a few months ago it seemed 
extremely improbable that General 
Franco would fail to capture Madrid. 
In London the Foreign Office had actu- 
ally expected its capture on November 
7th. But even then it was certain that 


he would have to fight a fierce campaign 


to recapture Catalonia. Since that time 
Madrid has been turned into a vast 
fortress of trenches and machine gun 
emplacements which could not be 
stormed without appalling losses. It has 
been bombed so constantly by day and 
night that much of the city is in ruins. 
And even if it were captured it can only 
become a centre of terrible epidemics. 

The triumph of General Franco’s 
forces is very obviously far from being 
imminent; and the subsequent campaign 
to reconquer Catalonia, even when the 
other centers in northern and eastern 
Spain have been retaken from Cabal- 
lero’s Government, will be contested 
with the whole weight of the forces that 
have supported him. Moreover, when 
that stage is reached, we can only ex- 
pect that France will regard with the 
utmost concern the successes of German 
troops advancing towards her southern 
frontiers. Barcelona, as I have stated 
here before, is of vastly more conse- 
quence to both Russia and France than 
is Madrid. 


French Worries 
OR France the position is infinitely 
disquieting. Even if Franco had been 
able to win without German assistance, 
France would have been confronted with 
a new Spain which sympathized strongly 
with Italy and Germany and was un- 
sympathetic towards France. The 
Spanish frontier, which has not hitherto 
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required either garrisons or fortifica- 
tions, would have to be regularly man- 
ned with at least 100,000 troops, and a 
vast expenditure on fortifications would 
become necessary at once. But even 
these alarming results were less serious 
than the prospect that France’s com- 
munication by sea with her colonial em- 
pire in northern Africa would be 
threatened from Spain: as well as from 
Italy. For military purposes France’s 
colonies in Africa are of immense im- 
portance. They are her great reservoir 
for reinforcements in case of war, and 
her colored troops now comprise a very 
large portion of her whole army. More- 
over, the French colonies themselves 
would henceforward be exposed to the 
danger of attack from Spanish Morocco 
alongside, and there would be the con- 
stant anxiety of anti-French propaganda 
in northern Africa. 


Concerns of British 

OR the British Government the posi- 

i tion has also become full of anxiety. 
The dispute with Italy over Ethiopia 
had already revealed the alarming in- 
adequacy of the British naval establish- 
ments. in the Mediterranean. For 
generations there has been no friction 
with either Spain or Italy, and the 
British naval bases at Gibraltar, Malta 
and Alexandria had created a sense of 
absolute security for the British trade 
routes to India and Australia. Through- 
out the past year re-armament and de- 
fensive preparations have been prefected 
to strengthen the existing position of 
the British fleet in Mediterranean 
waters; and it seemed, when the Italian 
war was over, that there need be no 
further anxiety. 

Yet even Gibraltar was threatened 
from a new direction once the Civil 
War in Spain began. It was obvious 
that in the new Spain the British oc- 
cupation of Gibraltar would before long 
become a national grievance. And there 
was no knowing what would happen in 
Spanish Morocco, across the narrow 
strait at Gibraltar, when General Franco 
had withdrawn so many of his troops 
from Africa. If the Moors should re- 
volt, it was quite conceivable that either 
France or Britain would step in to 
preserve the status quo of northern 
Africa in some form. 

So much for France and Britain. But 
for both Italy and Germany the Civil 
War presents opportunities which they 
have exploited with increasing deter- 
mination. I am not concerned in this 
article with any question of whether 
Italy or Germany are entitled to use 
such opportunities. The important mat- 
ter is that vital vested interests of 
France and Britain are involved, which 
they may yet feel compelled to defend 
by every means. 

Two main problems concerning Italy 
and Germany have arisen quite acutely 


already. First, Italy came to the as- 
sistance of General Franco in the 
Balearic Islands off the coast of Cata- 
lonia and defeated the efforts of the 
Madrid Government to capture Majorca. 
This assistance rapidly extended until 
the island had become virtually an 
Italian base. As such it was an immedi- 
ate menace to both the British fleet, in 
so far as it was a new naval base be- 


tween Gibraltar and Malta, and still 
more to the French fleet, as a new 
naval base between Marseilles and 


Toulon and the African coast. 

No Government either in London or 
in Paris could have allowed such de- 
velopments to arise without protesting. 
Diplomatic conversations with Rome 
were opened on the subject at once, and 
by the end of December a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” had been reached between 
London and Rome which agreed that 
there should be no alteration in the ter- 
ritorial sovereignty of any Spanish pos- 
session. It remains to be seen how much 
that agreement will be worth in prac- 
tice. Far from discouraging Italian in- 
tervention in Spain, it was followed im- 
mediately by the landing of many 
thousands of trained troops from Italy 
with full military equipment. It can only 
be expected that Mussolini will decline 
to commit himself to any concrete agree- 
ment until the Spanish war has reached 
a more decisive stage. 


Hitler's Opportunity 

F°* Germany the war has been a still 

greater opportunity, and Hitler has 
used it to the full. He has the strongest 
reasons both for intervening to prevent 
a Bolshevik victory in Spain and for 
rendering such assistance to General 
Franco as will enable him to obtain 
economic concessions and opportunities 
which Germany needs desperately. It 
is almost inconceivable that Germany in 
present circumstances should either re- 
lax in her assistance to General Franco 
or even fail to intervene on a much 
bolder scale. 

But here also the German interven- 
tion has extended in new directions 
which create enormously important 
complications. The issue began simply 
as a question.of Germany helping Gen- 
eral Franco to defeat the Madrid 
Government, with the intention of es- 
tablishing a military dictatorship in 
Spain. The reasons for such interven- 
tion were, from the German point of 
view, overwhelming. If Spain became 
a Bolshevik State, controlled from Mos- 
cow, then Germany would be exposed to 
a much greater menace in the West than 
when she had only to reckon with the 
hostility of France. She has felt herself 
“encircled” for years, between France 
and Russia; but if Spain were to be 
even more anti-German than France, 
the sense of antagonism would be far 
greater. On the other hand, if General 
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Franco’s victory could be assured, then 
Germany’s fears of France would be 
greatly lessened, and Germany could 
pursue her ambitions in the east with 
an easy mind. 

All this was obvious from the outset, 
but the progress of events greatly en- 
larged the extent of Germany’s inter- 
ference. It had not been foreseen that 
the Bolsheviks in Madrid would with- 
draw the national gold reserves of Spain 
and send them abroad to use for buying 
munitions and aeroplanes which they 
got from France and Russia. General 
Franco was accordingly left without 
even the hope of gaining possession of 
the national treasury, and he had no 
financial means of paying for the sup- 
plies for which he had to rely on 
Germany and Italy. All he could offer 
was the raw materials and the agricul- 
tural produce he could command in those 
parts of Spain which he had won. 

It happened that Germany almost 
alone in Europe possessed a surplus of 
many forms of war material which could 
be exported. And it happened also that 
Germany was in desperate need of raw 
materials such as General Franco could 
offer in exchange. The result was that 
the Germans formed a vast financial 
and trading organization to carry out 
all transactions with the Franco Govern- 
ment. It covered every field of com- 
merce and finance, with its own agencies 
for credit and exchange and insurance 
and transport and shipping, as well as 
for the purchase and collection of 
Spanish products. All that General 
Franco had to do was to conduct his 
transactions on a basis of barter with 
the German organization in Spain. 

In itself this development was hardly 
more disconcerting than many other de- 
velopments of national tariffs and trade 
restrictions which have arisen all over 
the world in the post-war years. But it 
has become a much more acute question 
in connection with Spanish Morocco, 
where Germany has now been granted 
a monopoly of many valuable raw ma- 
terials which are delivered as barter 
in exchange for German war supplies. 
Germany has seen and rapidly seized 
the opportunity of gaining a foothold 
in northern Africa at the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. 


Spanish Morocco 

HE distinction between economic 

military occupation of any country is 
always a delicate question; and in these 
present circumstances when Spanish 
control of Morocco is weakened by the 
withdrawal of many troops, and when 
the civil power in Africa is paralyzed 
by the conflict in Spain itself, the Ger- 
mans have an opportunity such as will 
never recur. The whole fervor of the 
new Germany in demanding restitution 
of her colonies is being directed, most 
naturally, towards exploiting the present 
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chance to gain such influence and con- 
trol in Spanish Morocco that it cannot 
be challenged afterwards. 


Germany and Morocco 

OR years even before 1914 Germany 

had desired precisely the opportunity 
which has now arisen. The Kaiser’s de- 
fiant attitude over the naval incident 
at Agadir had indeed almost precipitated 
a European war in 1911. The former 
grounds for conflict with both England 
and France over Morocco exists today 
less acute form; and this latest 
aspect of the Spanish war is the most 
complication which has_ yet 
arisen. The issue has passed from being 
a question of intervening to help General 
Franco, to an open struggle to obtain 
economic control for Germany in Spain 
and in Spanish Morocco, and it is 
rapidly becoming a question of Germany 
asserting her claim to colonial expan- 


in a no 


serious 


sion, at the most sensitive part of 
Britain’s line of communications to 
India. 

Both for France and for England a 
German annexation—in any form—of 
Spanish Morocco would be a threat to 
their vested interests which could not 
possibly be allowed to develop un- 
checked. At most there could only be 


the concession of some form of inter- 
national control at the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The particular territory where 
Germany is attempting to gain control 
is scarcely less important from either 
the French or British points of view 
than it would be if Germany were sud- 
y to acquire control of Holland or 
itzerland. I write this without any 
discussion of whether Germany is en- 
titled to attempt to do what she is doing: 
but simply to try and explain to Ameri- 
can readers what opposition such action 
by Germany is likely to provoke. 
\ glance at the simplest atlas will 

h vital are the interests in- 
volved for both the British Empire and 
France in the control of Spanish 
Morocco. Hitherto Spain has simply not 
counted for anything as a military or 
naval power, and her relations with both 
France and Britain could scarcely have 
more cordial. In such conditions 
Spanish control of the African side of 
the Straits of Gibraltar was equivalent 
to permanent control by a neutral power. 
But if either Germany or Italy were 
under present conditions to obtain con- 
trol of that vital coastline, both the 
British and French Governments would 
be immediately compelled to reconsider 
the whole distribution and even the 
strength and size of their fleets and air 
forces 

Look a little more closely at the map 
and you will notice two extremely im- 
portant points. One is that Gibraltar 
would be completely isolated, without 
even sufficient ground for an aerodrome 
on the Spanish side, while another 
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Power on the African side would have 
equal strategic advantages for closing 
the Straits by sea, and enormously su- 
perior advantages with unlimited room 
for an air force base. The other 
point is that Spanish Morocco not 
only confronts Gibraltar at close range 
but extends far to the west as well 
as the east. It stretches along the 
Mediterranean as far as_ French 
Morocco, but it also extends to the 
Atlantic and includes the whole shoulder 
of northern Africa with a long coast- 
line running south. If Germany could 
gain control of it, the British and 
French trade routes would be threatened 
not only in their access to the Mediter- 
ranean but even in their approach to 
Africa. 

Is it surprising that these issues have 
already far transcended the importance 
of the Civil War in Spain itself—so that 
other countries have almost lost sight 
of the original conflict and are much 
more preoccupied with its effect upon 
their own interests? On the map you 
will see the clearest explanation of both 
French and British policy since the Civil 
War in Spain began. It was the French 
who proposed the notion of an inter- 
national agreement to restrict interven- 
tion on either side. The British Govern- 
ment at once supported that proposal 
and has since done everything in its 
power to prevent and restrict interven- 
tion by other countries. 


Non-Intervention 

HE policy was urged, quite rightly, 

on the ground that intervention must 
lead rapidly towards a wider conflict 
which would involve many great Powers 
in the most dangerous opposition. If 
“peace” were synonymous with the pres- 
ervation of existing conditions no gov- 
ernment in its senses could have wished 
to refuse co-operation in that policy of 
non-intervention. But it is absurd to 
assuine that all the great Powers are 
satisfied with the existing conditions. 

The non-intervention policy has for 
that reason been no more than a brake 
upon the interference which would 
otherwise have assumed most dangerous 
proportions long ago. 

It is the old story of new wine in 
old bottles, and it would be utterly fool- 
ish to assume that the existing condi- 
tions can be preserved indefinitely. Both 
Italy and Germany are determined to 
expand. Both Italy and Germany have 
unbounded faith in themselves and are 
convinced that the Powers which 
profited at their expense in the peace 
settlements of 1919 are effete and can 
be forced by direct action to surrender 
what Italy and Germany now covet. 
The real crisis of the new year will 
turn upon that conflict between the 
vested interests of the satisfied Powers 
and the indomitable ambitions of those 
which are seeking expansion. In a few 
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words, that conflict may be summarized 
by saying that Italy regards herself as 
entitled to expand freely in the Mediter- 
ranean, and that Germany demands a 
foothold in Africa and also is in urgent 
need of the raw materials which Spain 
can supply. 

Look again at the map and you may 
well wonder how the British Empire can 
conceivably hope to preserve its old 
ascendancy in the Mediterranean in face 
of this new challenge. The British fleet 
can no longer control the sea, even if 
it commands both the entrance at 
Gibraltar and the exit at the Suez Canal. 
The new air arm makes it impossible for 
even battleships, to say nothing of 
merchant ships, to move freely without 
air force escorts powerful enough to 
defy massed attacks at the shortest 
notice. 

If France were 
what conceivable 


not England’s ally, 
chance would the 
British fleet have of maintaining the 
freedom of the Mediterranean for 
British shipping? Or if France could 
not count upon the assistance of the 
British fleet how could she hope to in- 
sure her own constant communications 
with northern Africa? 

These facts are well known, and both 
France and Britain command huge re- 
sources for bargaining with both Italy 
and Germany, if they can only restore 
a sufficiently calm atmosphere to negoti- 
ate on a reasonable basis. The immediate 
danger is that war has already begun, 
national passions have been aroused, and 
national honor has become involved on 
all sides, so that it is more and more 
difficult for any country to withdraw 
or even to avoid increasing its present 
commitments. The danger is all the 
more serious because dictators cannot 
reverse, or even modify, their defiant 
policies with which they undertake to 
arouse enthusiasm at home. 


The Future 


HE conflict has extended so deeply 

that neither Mussolini nor Hitler can 
now desist without securing at least the 
semblance of victory. If their defiant 
policy leads them much further, they 
will inevitably reach a stage at which 
France and Britain will be compelled 
to co-operate in active resistance, to pro- 
tect their own vested interests. It is by 
no means impossible that the result will 
lead within the next few months straight 
to decisions which would precipitate a 
European war. 

In Germany and Italy war is re- 
garded as a valiant duty which must in 
certain conditions be faced to vindicate 
national honor. In every other country 
of Europe it is regarded as a supreme 
calamity but one which must be faced 
in defense of existing rights. Yet if 
those “rights” are in fact inequitable, 
they must be modified and curtailed 
either by peaceful negotiations or by war. 
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Some Postage Stamps Which Picture the History of the Church 


I: IS the boast of the stamp collector 
that the designs of the little labels he 
so avidly collects reflect the multi- 
tudinous activities and aspirations of 
mankind. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that so all-pervasive an influence as re- 
ligion figures prominently on stamp 
designs. This is particularly true of 
those stamps from nations whose relig- 
ious and political history are closely in- 
terwined. Corollary to this is the fact 
that by far the greatest number of these 
designs of religious interest concern the 
Catholic Church, and picture on them 
places, persons, and events in its long 
history. 

Our Blessed Lord founded the Church, 
and our first interest is in those stamps 
that portray Him. The first of these is 
the set issued by Italy in 1923, to raise 
funds for the Congregation for the ter- 
centenary of the Propagation of The 
Faith. The central design shows Christ 
among His Disciples, saying, “Go forth 
and preach the Gospel to all Nations.” 
In the upper left corner is a portrait of 
Pope Gregory XV, the founder of the 
Congregation. The portraits in the up- 
per right are different on each of the 
four stamps in the set, being “The Little 
Flower of Jesus,” St. Dominic, St. 
Francis of Assisi, and St. Francesco 
Saveric. Almost eleven years passed be- 
fore Jesus was again pictured on a 
stamp. In 1934 Brazil and Argentine 
issued stamps reproducing statues of 
Christ. The most famous of the two is 
the “Christ of the Andes,” a colossal 
monument on the border of Chile and 
Argentine, dedicated to eternal peace be- 
tween the two countries, which formed 
the subject of one of the pair of stamps 
issued in honor of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress held in Buenos Aires. The visit 
of the Papal Legate, Cardinal Pacelli, 
to Brazil was the occasion for that 
country to issue stamps showing the 
gigantic statue of 
Christ overlooking 
the harbor of Rio 
de Janiero. 

If we include The 
Christ Child in our 
list, many more 
stamps must be 
mentioned. The 
Madonna and Child 
have formed the 
subject of stamps 
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from Hungary, Liechtenstein, Peru, Ba- 
varia, and other countries. The set issued 
by Peru, appropriately enough not only 
shows the Madonna and Child, but was 
issued in compliment to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Child Welfare Congress, held in 
Lima, 1930. The label issued by the tiny 
principality of Liechtenstein is reminis- 
cent of Murillo’s famous painting “The 
Immaculate Conception.” 

The Holy Eucharist, “the extension 
of The Incarnation,” is the theme of 
various designs commemorating Eucha- 
ristic Congresses. For the Dublin Con- 
gress in 1932 the Irish Free State issued 
two stamps picturing a chalice before 
“The Cross of Cong,” which for many 
centuries was kept in the Abbey of 
Cong, but which is now in the Royal 
Irish Museum, Dublin. The Philippine 
Post Office Department has just an- 
nounced that it will issue a set of six 
stamps to commemorate the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress to be held 
in Manila this month. The design is 
most appropriate—a chalice in the cen- 


ter surrounded by grapes and wheat 
heads, symbolizing bread and_ wine. 
Letters will soon arrive with these 


stamps attached, from pilgrims who are 
attending the Congress. 


EXICO, however, in 1910 issued 
M the most unusual stamp in that it 
pictured Mass being celebrated on the 
Mount of Crosses, where another priest 
of the Church defeated the Spanish 
Viceroy in the struggle to free Mexico 
from the yoke of Spain. The victor was 
Padre Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, the 
father of Mexican independence, who 
ended his days facing a firing squad. 
Hidalgo’s portrait appears on numerous 
Mexican stamps. 

Spain, whose history was so often 
marked by bloodshed, and to-day is en- 
gaged in fratricidal civil war, was the 
first nation to feature a Pope on its 
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stamps. Not only was Pope Pius XI pic- 
tured on a special set of stamps, but 
the Holy Father has the distinction of 
being the first living Pope to appear on 
a postage stamp. The Spanish stamps 
referred to were issued in 1928, and 
were compulsory from December 23, 
1928, to January 6, 1929. The fund 
raised from the sale of these stamps was 
used for the restoration of catacombs 
in Rome. Not only is Pope Pius XI the 
first living Pope to be pictured on a 
stamp but he is the first Pope to appear 
on stamps as a temporal ruler. There is, 
therefore, a real historical significance 
in this issue. 


HATEVER may be thought of 

Mussolini, the fact remains that he 
settled “the Roman question.” As a result 
of the Lateran Treaties the political unit 
known as The Vatican State was 
created, and stamps followed as a mat- 
ter of course. The high values of the 
first issue show a good likeness of the 
Holy Father, while on the low values 
are the Papal Arms consisting of the 
Papal Tiara and St. Peter’s Keys. 
These are very similar to the stamps 
issued by Pope Pius IX, in 1852, for 
use throughout his domains of 16,000 
square miles, domains which were “ab- 
sorbed” by the Italian Government in 
1871. Excepting Pope Gregory XV, the 
only other Pope pictured on stamps so 
far is Pope Gregory IX who is seen 
showing the Decretals on the stamps 
issued by the Vatican State to com- 
memorate the International Juridical 
Congress, in Rome 1934. 

The noble army of saints and mar- 
tyrs passes in review before us as we 
turn the album pages. St. Paul the 
Apostle is seen on several stamps from 
Malta, one indeed illustrating the in- 
cidents in Acts 28:1-6, while the suc- 
ceeding verses are brought to mind by 
the stamp of 1927 which shows Publius 
as the Bishop of Malta. Another of the 
Mediterranean is- 
lands, Cyprus, pic- 
tures the discovery 
of the remains of St. 
Barnabas, “a Lev- 
ite, a man of Cy- 
prus by birth,” whose 
Epistle is one of the 
Apocryphal books of 
the New Testament. 








This is the 
only example 
of an exhu- 
mation to be 
shown on a 
postage 
stamp! Even 
more curious 
is the set of stamps issued in 1895 by 
Portugal to commemorate the seventh 
centenary of the birth of St. Anthony 
of Padua. Not only do the stamps show 
various scenes from his life but on the 
back of each stamp is a prayer! Thirty- 
six years later St. Anthony was honored 
again by Portugal, this time to com- 
memorate his death. Italy also issued 
a set for the same purpose, one of them 
picturing his famous sermon to the 
fishes 

Three hundred years before St. An- 
thony there was a. King of the Bo- 
familiar to us by the beloved 
Christmas carol, “Good King Wences- 
las.” He was influenced by the work of 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius who in 935 
preached in Moravia. Boleslav, King 
Wenceslas brother opposed the spread 
of Christianity in the kingdom and mur- 
dered the good king. Czechoslovakia, the 
present Bohemian nation, remembered 
these warriors for the Faith by issuing 
special stamps in 1929 for St. Wenceslas, 
and last year for Sts. Cyril and Me- 
thodius. St. Francis Xavier, the Apostle 
of the Indies, was commemorated by a 
set of stamps issued in 1931 on the oc- 
casion of the Exposition of His body at 
Goa, Portgese India. The most interest- 
ing of the designs is that showing the 
Saint’s autograph, it is the only saintly 
autograph to appear on a stamp. 

Not only the saints of earlier days are 
to be found on stamps. This year the 
Vatican State issued a set of stamps 
to honor the Catholic Press Conference. 
Two of them picture St. John Bosco, 
the founder of the Salesian Order, who 
was canonized in 1930. Pope Leo XIII 
in 1893 promulgated his encyclical 
“Providenissimus Deus” in which he 
stressed the importance of the study of 
Holy Scripture, quoting St. Chrysostom 
that they form “an inexhaustible treas- 
ury of heavenly doctrine.” Strangely 
enough the Bible has rarely been il- 
lustrated on stamps. The first stamp to 
picture the Bible was Bulgarian. 





hemians, 


HE story behind this issue is worth 

repeating. In 1917 to commemorate 
the so-called “Liberation” of Macedonia 
which was really 
the partition of 
Serbia between 
Austria and Bul- 
garia, a set of 
stamps was ordered 
by Bulgaria, and 
printed at the Im- 
perial Printing Of- 
fice, Berlin. Some 








of the stamps were issued before the 
Armistice, which completely upset Bul- 
garia’s claim to the territory. In 1921 
owing to a shortage of regular stamps 
the remaining designs of the set were 
put into use. This met with a storm of 
protest, for not only was Ferdinand no 
longer Czar, but the maps on the stamps 
showed territory that had been awarded 
to Greece. As a result of the protest the 
stamps were almost immediately with- 
drawn from sale, most of them being 
purchased by dealers. These are side- 
lights of history which collectors learn. 


N THE upper right corner of the last 

stamp of the set will be seen the 
Bible, behind a scepter. The building 
in the central design is the Monastery 
of St. Clement, on Lake Ochrida. Only 
two other stamps picture the Scriptures. 
One of these, from Italy symbolizes the 
religious faith of Fascism. It shows the 
Gospels on an altar before the Cross, 
while the flags of Fascism are dipped 
in salute. It was not until this year that 
the third Bible stamp appeared. The 
Catholic Press Conference set referred 
to previously shows before a church an 
open Bible, symbolic of the inseparable 
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relationship of the Church and The 
Holy Book. 

Not only have persons great in the 
history of the Faith been granted phil- 
atelic recognition, but many buildings 
raised to the glory of God, have been 
featured on these bits of paper. To the 
Catholic St. Peter’s in Rome is the hub 
of Christianity. This greatest of all 
Cathedrals was first shown on a stamp 
in 1924, issued by Italy to honor The 
Holy Year, and to raise funds to aid 
in the expenses contingent upon the 
fitting celebration of the occasion. These 
stamps also give us views of St. Maria 
Maggiore, St. John Lateran and St. 
Paul’s. The dome of St. Peter’s is pic- 
tured on one of the stamps issued by 
Italy. Another of the same set shows 
St. Peter’s on the left, the Holy Sep- 
ulchre on the right, with a Dove bear- 
ing an olive branch in between. A 
splendid view of the facade of St. 
Peter’s is seen on the high values of 
the 1933 set from Vatican City. 

Ranging far from Rome for our Ca- 
thedrals on stamps, we find that as far 
back as 1895 Uraguay displayed the 
Cathedral in. Montevideo on its stamps. 
Argentine pictured the Cathedral of La 
Plata on the set issued to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the city. 
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Peru that 
showed 
The Ma- 
donna and 
Child also 
has as the 
subject of 
another of 
the stamps The Cathedral at Lima. In 
Central America, Guatemala shows us 
the Cathedral in Guatemala City, while 
the Dominican Republic has twice 
placed the Cathedral of Santo Domingo, 
the first church in America, on its 
postal issues. 

Cyprus is somewhat different in that 
an interior of a Cathedral appears on 
one of the stamps issued in 1934, the 
Cathedral at Nicosia. No discussion of 
cathedrals would be complete without 
mention of the famous Rheims and 
Cologne Cathedrals. Both of these noble 
buildings have been the subjects of 
stamp designs. The first was Cologne, 
which Germany in the dark days of in- 
flation pictured on the 10,000 Marks 
stamp of 1923. We can appreciate how 
terrible a decline this was when we real- 
ize that 10,000 marks was only about 
ten cents at the time the stamp was 
issued! Conditions have changed, but 
this record of inflation remains. 


HEIMS did not figure on stamps 

until 1930 when two were issued, 
by France—the first showing the facade 
of the restored edifice, while the other 
shows us a “close up” of one of the 
angels entitled, “The Smile of Rheims.” 
Cathedrals, however, are not the only 
ecclesiastical buildings illustrated on 
stamps. Plain parish churches are fre- 
quently commemorated. Canada, in 1930, 
showed the famous little church at 
Grand Pre, immortalized by Longfellow 
in his poem, “Evangeline,” on the fifty 
cent stamp. Czechoslovakia, commem- 
orating the eleventh centenary of Prince 
Pribina who introduced Christianity 
into Slovakia, issued two stamps with 
views of the first Christian Church at 
Nitra. Danzig, the ward of the League 
of Nations, pictures the distinctive 
Church of St. Mary while Saar—the 
coal basin that voted to return to Ger- 
many—pictures four churches on its 
stamps. 

Equally as numerous are Monasteries. 
Bulgaria is particularly prolific in these. 
The most famous is Rilo Monastery 
where Bourchier, the famous corres- 
pondent for the London Times is buried. 
Others are St. John 
at Ochrida, and the 
one at Shipka Pass, 
where the gallant de- 
fense by the Bul- 
garians against the 
Turks under Sulei- 
man Pasha, ‘‘the By hawt 
Shipka Butcher,” Bint 
took place in 1877. Deutfehes at rich 
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To commemorate the fourteen hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Mon- 
astery of Monte Cassino by St. Benedict 
of Nursia, Italy in 1929 issued stamps 
showing the Monastery, and a portrait 
of St. Benedict. Similarly St. Damien 
and Assisi Monasteries appear on the 
Italian stamps of 1926, commemorating 
the seventh centenary of the death of 
the beloved St. Francis of Assisi. 

Belgium in 1933 raised the funds to 
restore the famous Abbey at Orval by 
a special series of stamps that were sold 
at a premium, the excess being for the 
Abbey Fund. All of the set illustrates 
something of the abbey or its history. 
The cornerstone of the new Abbey was 
laid in 1929, by the Duke of Brabant, 
now King Leopold of Belgium. 

It is possible to go on almost indefi- 
nitely with these philatelic reflections ot 
the Catholic Faith. There is the Greek 


stamp for instance that pictures the 
vision of the Fiery Cross seen by Con- 
stantine of the eve of battle. Uruguay 
honored Domaso Larranaga, priest and 
writer, by a special stamp in 1921. Sal- 
vador similarly honored Padre Jose 
Matias Delgado, on the one hundred and 
twentieth anniversary of the Movement 
for Independence. Not only is his por 

trait on the stamps but also the towe 

of Merced Church, whose bells rung by 
Father Delgado, announced the first cry 
leading to Central American Indepen- 
dence. 

Andorra, a tiny state in the Pyrenees, 
between France and Spain, which is 
under the joint control of France and the 
Spanish Bishop of Urgel, gives views 
of several little churches, and a pretty 
Chapel at Meritxell. Armenia, pictures 
Mt. Ararat, the traditional resting place 
of the Ark. On a Brazilian stamp com- 
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memorating the colonization of. Brazil, 
four hundred years previously, is a map 
showing the Meridian of Tordesillas, 
which was the line of demarcation es- 
tablished by Pope Alexander VI, divid- 
ing the world between Spain and Port- 
ugal. 

As “time marches on” there is no 
doubt that many more stamps of interest 
o students of religion will be issued, as 
fascinating and colorful as those we 
have briefly mentioned. There is also 
no doubt that a large proportion of them 
will be Catholic in motif, and add to 
the already long list that glorify the 
Faith. It will be seen that in this in- 
stance at least the collector’s boast is no 
idle one, for practically every page in 
the stamp album has some reminder of 
Christ and His Church. Even so unim- 
portant a thing as a postage stamp does 
its share to the honor and glory of God. 


The Roman Calvary 


By Stanley B. James 


CERTAIN men and events in Roman history 
may be considered in a very true sense to have 
been a preparation for the preaching of the Cross. 


Warne to the Romans, St. Paul 
declared that he was not ashamed of the 
Gospel. The assertion seems to imply 
some consciousness of the challenge 
which the Cross made to the military 
ideals of Rome. Was it possible that 
the world’s conquerors would listen to 
preachers who declared that the Son of 
God had come in the person of a Jew 
executed by one of their own officials? 
How could that proud race be brought 
to bow its neck to the yoke of the Cruci- 
fied? Save to one of supernatural cour- 
age, the preaching of the Faith in Rome 
must have appeared a hopeless under- 
taking. 

And yet, even here, Providence had 
paved the way. The Wisdom which had 
prepared Israel for its great mission had 
not neglected the race that was to be, as 
it were, the foster-parent of the Truth. 
Less than fifty years before the Advent 
of the Son of God a Latin poet had writ- 
ten an epic recounting the adventures of 
Rome’s founders. Now it is an almost 
invariable law that nations should claim 
for their ancestors the glory of great 
conquerors. They prefer naturally to 
trace their descent to the vanquishers 
rather than to the vanquished. Most of 
all, one might imagine, would this be the 
case among the Romans. They, of all 





peoples, might be supposed to find their 
roots among the victors. 

And yet, strange to say, Virgil, incor- 
porating in his poem an ancient tradition, 
said that they were certain fugitives from 
the captured city of Troy who, sailing 
over seas and cast by stress of weather 
on the shores of Italy, had laid the foun- 
dations of the imperial city. That is to 
say, he traced its beginnings to the de- 
feated. In the long siege of Troy, the 
story of which is told by Homer in his 
A:neid, Aeneas was on the losing side. 
It is as true to say that the first builders 
of imperial Rome were branded with de- 
feat as to say the same of those who 
carried thither the message of the Cross. 
As might be expected, the significance of 
this has not escaped attention. Mr. 
Chesterton has seized on it to emphasize 
the strain of chivalry that is found in the 
traditions of the West. Speaking of Vir- 
gil, he wrote in The Everlasting Man: 
“In tracing to Trojans the foundations 
of his beloved race and republic, he began 
what may be called the great Trojan 
tradition which runs through medieval 
and modern history. ... It was a legend 
of the almost divine dignity that belongs 
to the defeated. This was one of the 
traditions that did truly prepare the 
world for the coming of Christianity and 


especially of Christian chivalry. This is 
what did help to sustain civilization 
through the incessant defeats of the Dark 
Ages and the barbarian wars; out of 
which what we call chivalry was born. 
It is the moral attitude of the man with 
his back to the wall; and it was the wall 
of Troy.” 

But before we can estimate the effect 
of Virgil’s Epic and of the story which 
it enshrined in preparing the way for the 
reception of the Crucified we must take 
into consideration the spirit in which it 
was conceived. Virgil is the most relig- 
ious poet of antiquity. It has been some- 
times said that he was a Christian before 
Christ. The reverence which Dante 
showed him in the Commedia and the 
fact that he made him his guide through 
the Inferno and the Purgatorio are indic- 
ative of the way in which the medieval 
age regarded the Latin poet. It is said 
that at his end he desired to destroy his 
work. Was it that he became aware that 
he had but dimly foreshadowed the great 
Reality ? It was in keeping with his pious 
and gentle nature that his hero should 
have been one who had known reverse 
but had triumphed over it. To calculate 
the impression made by his poem we 
must take this into consideration. 

And there is another fact that bears 
upon our enquiry. Rome itself may be 
said to have been on the Cross. Virgil’s 
4Eneid was the swan-song of Roman 
greatness. He is the poet of its autumnal 
beauty. He was deeply conscious that 
the hardy and austere race which had 
built up the Republic had become corrupt 
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and that no great deeds such as had glori- 
fied the past could be expected of it. To 
his mind the time was ripe for an apoca- 
lypse. A heavenly Deliverer was needed. 
A new race must be generated. His 
mood was such that he might have writ- 
tent those lines of Shelley: 


The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weeds outworn: 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires 
gleam, 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


The Rome which Virgil knew, we 
should realize, was not the haughty Rome 
that pressed from victory to victory. She 
was beginning to be conscious of the dis- 
ease that was sapping her strength. The 
lights were being lowered and the stage 
darkened in order that there might be a 
fit setting for the recital which the mes- 
sengers of the Cross brought with them. 
A nation which is itself on the Cross will 
listen more sympathetically than another 
to the story of the Crucified. Virgil 
voices a situation in which we can see 
history conspiring to win attention for 
that story. Whether he realized it or not, 
St. Paul, in writing to the Romans was 
writing to those who had been divinely 
prepared for his message. 

At this stage we must turn our eyes 
upon the outstanding figure in Roman 
history. I do not think we can properly 
estimate the preparedness of Rome for 
the Gospel unless we take into consider- 
ation the enormous significance of Julius 
Cesar. To say that this man, stained 
with the blood of thousands and guilty of 
pagan vices, prefigured Christ is star- 
tling. Papini, who makes the suggestion, 
is careful to safeguard himself against 
the charge of irreverence. He says: 

“It is useful to remember that among 
the Figures of Christ recognized in the 
Old Testament by apologists, there are a 
number who were anything but good and 
morally perfect: take for instance David 
and Solomon.” But he goes on to add: 
“Julius Cesar too was a man and sinful, 
but if we scrutinize his life and compare 
his way of thinking and acting with that 
of his contemporaries and successors, we 
are forced to admit that he was different 
from them all, strangely unique in his 
own nation, and superior to others, not 
only in his lofty genius, but more espe- 


cially in other qualities less spectacular 


yet just as positive.” 


T may be taken in support that, after 

his death, the Senate ordered that 
he was to be venerated as a god, the first 
since the mythical Romulus to be honored 
in that way. So far from his death at 
the hands of assassins derogating from 
his reputation, it was regarded as putting 
the seal of divinity to his name. “It is 
not usual for men to die in such a man- 
ner,” said Valerius Maximus, “but that 


is how the immortal gods usually return 
to heaven.” It will be granted that the 
man who could create the impression im- 
plied by these facts could have been, in 
point of character, no ordinary type of 
individual. For it becomes evident as we 
look into the matter that it was not his 
military prowess and political sagacity 
which won for him the reputation indi- 
cated. Some idea as to what it was that 
so powerfully impressed his contempo- 
raries may be gathered from a reference 
of Plutarch’s. 


FTER speaking of the Senate’s vot- 
ing Cesar divine honors, he says: 
“It seems as if there was nothing unrea- 
sonable in their ordering a temple to be 
built to Clemency, in gratitude for the 
mercy they had experienced in Cesar. 
For he not only pardoned most of those 
who had appeared against him in the 
field, but on some of them he bestowed 
honors and preferments; on Brutus and 
Cassius for instance: for they were both 
praetors. The statues of Pompey had 
been thrown down, but he did not suffer 
them to lie in that posture; he erected 
them again. On which occasion Cicero 
said that Czsar, by rearing Pompey’s 
statues had established his own.” 

What may have escaped observation 
however is the fact that the tragic end 
of the man who was afterwards granted 
divine honors is surrounded by the dram- 
atist with the shadows of preternatural 
forces. Shakespeare wants us to feel that 
this was no ordinary political assassina- 
tion. Casca describes the tempest which 
preceded the event: 


“But never till to-night, never till now, 

Did I go through a tempest dropping fire, 

Either there is a civil strife in heaven; 

Or else the world, too saucy with the 
gods, 

Incenses them to send destruction. 


*” * * * * 


Against the Capitol I met a lion, 

Who glared upon me, and went surly by, 

Without annoying me: and there were 
drawn 

Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 

Transformed with their fear ; who swore 
they saw 

Men, all in fire, walk up and down the 
streets. 

And yesterday the bird of night did sit 

Even at noonday upon the market-place, 

Hooting and shrieking. When these 
prodigies 

Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 

“These are their reasons,—they are 
natural.” 

For I believe, they are portentous things 

Unto the climate that they point upon.” 


Cesar himself is warned by a sooth- 
sayer against the Ides of March and his 
wife, Calpurnia, has a dream in which 
her husband’s death is foretold. The at- 
mosphere of the play is one to move the 
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imagination with the sense of happenings 
beyond the wont of history. Nor are we 
left altogether in the dark as to the view 
which the poet takes as to the significance 
of Cesar’s death. It was not a solitary 
individual only who fell but the State 
itself. Nay, the whole world, which this 
man had ruled, seemed involved in the 
crime which ended his career. The pow- 
ers of evil, he seems to say, have taken 
possession of the earth. It is the very 
spirit of his play which is compressed 
into the three lines spoken by Anthony: 


“O what a fall was there, my country- 
men! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish over us.” 


Thus there was enacted in Rome itself 
a deed which dimly and imperfectly yet 
with strange suggestiveness anticipated, 
in the sphere of human government, that 
which was to happen at the crucial point 
of the world’s religious history. Such 
things have a profound effect upon the 
spirit of a people. It may be that it was 
then that the heart went out of the Roman 
Republic. From that time on it was 
doomed. The autumn season which Vir- 
gil celebrated in immortal verse then first 
commenced. And as the shadows deep- 
ened the pride that might have utterly 
and finally rejected Christ was broken, 
and St. Peter and St. Paul found the 
ground mysteriously prepared for their 
message. 


UT if Cesar’s death was an anticipa- 

tion of the Death of Christ, it 
was but a dim anticipation. Recently a 
Cardinal of the Church had occasion 
to remind his fellow-citizens that they 
have been saved not by German blood 
but by the Blood of Christ. Racialism, as 
is natural and right, has its heroes. But 
it has become the custom to speak of their 
sacrifices in extravagant terms. The cult 
of nationalism comes, at times, danger- 
ously near assuming the dignity and 
authority of religion. Even the most 
generous estimate of Cesar would make 
him only the saviour of the Roman State. 
Between him and He Whose Blood nour- 
ishes the Church of Rome there is an 
infinite distance. The State is one thing; 
the Church is another. Never must we 
confuse the heroes of the one with the 
saints, and even less with the Lord, of 
the other. The patriot who, on the battle- 
field or in some other way, lays down his 
life for his country is deserving of all 
praise, but by word or symbol to associate 
his sacrifice with that of the Cross comes 
near blasphemy. To such men we may 
owe, humanly speaking, the blessings of 
the civilization we enjoy, the libérties of 
the régime under which we live, the ma- 
terial prosperity and the international 
prestige of the country whereof we are 
citizens. But to the Blood that was shed 
on Calvary we owe the gift of Eternal 
Life. 
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Because she loved more than all, 
more than all she suffered, so that sor- 
row pierced her soul in testimony of 
her great love.” Like a poem are these 
words of St. Jerome. How well they 
describe the Mother of Sorrows as she 
sits at the foot of the Cross, desolate 
even while she holds in her arms the 
body of her dead Son. 

I never see a picture of Mary sitting 
at the foot of the Cross but I think of 
the Mater Dolorosa of the Old Testa- 
ment. Respha had been one of the 
inferior wives of King Saul. The 
Gabaonites, to satisfy for Saul’s destruc- 
tion of so many of their people, had 
demanded of King David that seven of 
Saul’s children be delivered to them to 
be crucified. The Gabaonites crucified 
the seven, two of whom were the 
sons of Respha. 

“And these seven died together in 
the first days of the harvest, when 
the barley began to be reaped. And 
Respha, the daughter of Aia, took 
haircloth and spread it under her 
upon the rock from the beginning of 
the harvest till water dropped upon 
them out of Heaven, and suffered 


day, nor the beasts by night.” (2 
KINGS, 2: 9-10.) 

Poor Respha! Hers is one of the 
most poignant of the great world 
tragedies. Yet, poignant as it is, it 
cannot approach the pathos of the 
Mater Dolorosa of the new dispensa- 
tion. Respha’s sons were sons of a 
king; Mary’s Son was Son of the 
Eternal King. 

Jesus was dead on the Cross. Cal- 
vary was quiet again after the great 
upheaval with which nature had pro- 
tested against the iniquity of man in 
crucifying his God. The darkness was 
spread over the hill as a mourning pall. 
Mary still stood at the side of Jesus 
while the powers of nature raged, her 
soul the only thing that kept its calm 
amid the uproar. She had seen Longinus 
pierce the right side of Jesus with a 
lance, and had beheld the miraculous 
flow of blood and water from the wound. 


But the soldier’s lance pierced her 
heart, too. 
Perhaps it was this Sword that 


Simeon referred to especially when he 
prophesied: “And thine own soul a 
sword shall pierce.” It was the cul- 


mination of her agony, the final an- 
nouncement to her that Jesus was dead 
and that henceforth she must live with- 


After the Crucifixion 


By Hugh Blunt 


out Him. It was like the Three Days’ 
Loss of so long ago. There are a great 
many similarities in the two dolors. But 
in the Three Days’ Loss there was al- 
ways the hope that she would find Him 
again. That hope had driven her on 
and on in her quest. But now there was 
no hope. She would never find Him 
again. In the Resurrection, yes. For she 
had heard the prophecy of Jesus, and 
understood it. But the laws of nature 
must first have sway. Her quest was 
over. It had ended with the death of 


the Son Whom she had sought. Nought 
was left to her in life but a mother’s 
broken heart. 

But life has to go on even in the face 
of death. Mary’s grief was not of the 





JESUS TAKEN DOWN FROM THE CROSS 


swooning, helpless kind. Ever was she 
the Valiant Woman, and that must 
never be forgotten in thinking of her 
place in the Divine Plan of Redemption. 
Jesus was dead. The funeral arrange- 
ments must be made. 


LIKE to think of Mary in that hour 

not as standing idly by, nursing her 
grief, but as assuming charge of the 
taking down of Jesus from the Cross. 
There were kind souls to do her bid- 
ding: Joseph of Arimathea, who had 
begged from Pilate the body of Jesus, 
and Nicodemus, now confessing his 
faith in the open. Those two noble men 
very likely had been present when Jesus 
as a Boy of twelve had sat among the 
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doctors. It was a different sight that 
now met their eyes. But their hearts 
too were now different, filled with love 
for Him and eager to render to Him 
the last offices. John was there, and 
Mary Magdalen and the other holy 
women who had ever been loyal to 
Jesus and had followed Him even when 
the stout hearts of men had quailed. 

With the aid of the soldiers, the Cross 
was lifted out of its hole in the ground 
and with its precious burden was laid 
upon the ground. Tender hands loosed 
the ropes and drew out the nails. Jesus 
was free of the Cross again and ready 
for the arms of His Mother. Let Ann 
Catherine Emmerich describe the scene 
which she saw.in her visions: 

“The Blessed Virgin seated herself 
upon a large cloth spread on the 
ground, with her right knee which 
was slightly raised, and her back 
resting against some mantles, rolled 
together so as to form a species of 
cushion. No precaution had been 
neglected which could in any way 
facilitate to her—the Mother of Sor- 
rows—in her deep affliction of soul, 
the mournful but most sacred duty 
which she was about to fulfill. The 
adorable head of Jesus rested upon 
Mary’s knee, and His Body was 
stretched upon a sheet. The Blessed 
Virgin was overwhelmed with sor- 
row and love. Once more, and for 
the last time, she held in her arms 
the Body of her most beloved Son. 

“She gazed upon His wounds and 
fondly embraced the blood-stained 
cheeks, whilst Magdalen pressed her 
face upon His feet. . .. The courage 
and firmness of Mary remained un- 
shaken even in the midst of her in- 
expressible anguish. It was absolutely 

impossible for her to leave the Body 
of her Son in the awful state to which 
it had been reduced by His sufferings, 
and therefore she began with inde- 
fatigable earnestness to wash and purify 
it from the traces of the outrages to 
which it had been exposed.” 

The holy visionary goes on to give 
all the details of Mary’s ministrations 
to the dead body of her Son. Acts of 
a mother’s love they were. So calmly 
and lovingly and reverently were they 
done, that they little showed the inner 
grief which tortured the heart of Mary 
almost beyond endurance. Saint Bridget 
of Sweden says that an Angel told her 
that if the Lord had not miraculously 
supported His Mother, she could not 
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have lived through her martyrdom. For 
the Church applies to her, as also to 
Our Lord, the words of the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremias: “Ovall ye that pass 
by the way, attend and see if there is 
any sorrow like to my sorrow.” Cnce 
Blessed Angela of Foligno asked God 
what was the greatest sorrow that Mary 
had endured, and He replied that it was 
the sorrow in her heart. 

Mary never experienced the pain of 
bodily cuts and bruises. Christ spared 
her pure flesh that. But there are greater 
pains than those of the body, even 
though we do not dismiss those bodily 
pains lightly but bow down reverently 
before the mystery of. physical suffer- 
ing. The physical agony endured by 
Jesus Christ is beyond all comprehen- 
sion. But His mental agony was greater, 
so great that it must have produced the 
extremes of bodily pain even if His 
Flesh had never been scourged and 
crucified for men. One can see that in 
the sweat of blood in the Agony in the 
Garden 

And thus too with Mary. Free from 
the infliction of external wounds, ever 
immaculate in body as in soul, she yet 
endured an affliction of soul that so re- 
acted upon her body that the pains of 
all the martyrs were light in comparison 
with hers. She too had her sweat of 
blood, though it -was not visible. Any 
mother sitting by the dead body of her 
son is a pitiful sight. It is almost too 
sacred for the expression of our sym- 
pathy. We just look and wonder how 


that mother can continue to live, and 
how the world can keep going on. 

Mary was the stricken mother, too. 
And as she was the Woman set apart, 
the Sinless Woman with all her sensibil- 
ities perfect, necessarily her suffering 
was proportionately’ greater than that 
of any other mother in the presence of 
death. But—and it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world and is the essential 
thing to keep us from going wrong in 
estimating the extent of her dolors— 
Mary’s Son was God! Mary was not 
any mother, a mere mother; she was 
the Mother of God. 


ANY have not grasped that distinc- 

tion. They have seen her only as 
any mother weeping over her son. They 
have not beheld her as the Sinless 
Woman, nor have they beheld her as 
the Mother of God. But to fail to view 
her Compassion in this wise is to see 
her only as any poor, broken-hearted 
mother, as for instance the sorely af- 
flicted Respha. The Sinless Mother of 
God with her privileges inestimable, her 
qualities of body and soul, her capabil- 
ities, could and did suffer as none other, 
save only Jesus. 

According to all theologians, even 
while the physical sufferings of Our 
Lord were excruciating, His mental 
agony was immeasurably greater. Men 
have been crucified before and since, but 
He was the only Crucified God. His 
grief for sin, grief for man’s ingrati- 
tude, grief that He had been rejected, 
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were all torments beyond our compre- 
hension. He, Love Supreme, was de- 
spised and rejected. With that idea, and 
only with that idea, can we begin to 
approach an understanding of the kin- 
dred mental agony of Mary sitting near 
the Cross with the dead Body of Jesus 
in her lap. 

“And we have thought Him as it 
were a leper, and as one struck by God 
and afflicted.” (Isaias 53:4.) The words 
of the Prophet Isaias went through her 
mind. She suffered the sense of aban- 
donment that He had suffered, but not 
of course to the same degree. She suf- 
fered because her God had been re- 
jected, and because His life and death 
had been for uncounted multitudes a 
failure. She suffered for sinners, for 
poor Magdalen—now breaking her heart 
with repentance. She suffered for that 
poor thief, the bad one, still blaspheming 
in his hardness of heart. She suffered 
for Jerusalem, her native land, envel- 
oped in an impenetrable spiritual dark- 
ness. She suffered for all those for 
whom her beloved Son had suffered. 
She suffered more than all else because 
she was still alive while her Jesus was 
dead. 

As the abandoned Cross lay on the 
ground, it was still an instrument of 
torture for Mary. And as she sat there 
with the Body of Jesus in her lap, that 
Cross—as she looked at it again in the 
dim twilight—took the form of a mighty 
Sword, and struck home to the very 
centre of her quivering heart. 


Christianity and War 


By Richard Deverall 


In these days of war and threats of war there 
is particular interest in the historical attitude 
of Christianity towards war. That attitude 
is frequently misunderstood and condemned. 


[. WAS on a Fourteenth Street 
shuttle car that I heard him: our car 
had to stop because of a red light, and 


he was addressing a large crowd in 
g g 
Union Square. 
“The Catholic Church is the enemy 


thundered the Com- 
munist speaking, for that is what he 
was. “That Church has always played 
ball with the money men. Look at this 
In the early days, the 
Christians denounced war. During the 


of the people,” 


war business. 


middle ages the wealthy princes were 
fighting continually—so your Catholic 
Church suddenly found that war was a 


perfectly good thing, and gave it its 
official blessing. And now that the Com- 
munist Party has shown the masses how 


futile and deadly imperialistic war is, 


the old Pope will probably condemn 
war. Fellows, if you want to study op- 
portunism at first class sources, study 
the history of the Catholic Church and 
the war business .. .” Our car moved 
on, but he had already said enough. 
Many of the things uttered by the 
Communist are true. The attitude of 
the Church toward war has changed 
with the times. The early Christians 
were, most of them, pacifists. And the 
mediaeval Church not only found was 
licit, but itself preached the greatest of 
the mediaeval wars—the Crusades. To- 
day, hundreds of years later, it would 
seem that a papal pronouncement con- 
demning modern warfare is imminent. 
I think it was the late Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton who once said that when the 


other half of a half-truth is supplied, 
the original thesis supported is dem- 
onstrated to be invalid and opposed to 
the truth. So it is with the Church and 
war. The attitude of the Church has 
changed, but the important point is not 
how and when this change took place, 
but why it took place. If pure opportun- 
ism is involved, as our Communist 
friend attempted to show, then some- 
thing has gone wrong with Christianity. 


OW the Catholic Church sees in 

war an instrument capable of right- 
ing wrong, of restoring and maintaining 
justice. The object of war is the estab- 
lishment of peace, which, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas observes, “is the effect of 
which Charity is the cause.” But the 
Church has always recognized in war 
a dreadful scourge. It is the Christian 
tradition that war is to be utilized only 
as a last resort. Here, then, we have 
the key to the problem. The Church is 
interested in justice for all. If warfare 
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is the only possible way in which jus- 
tice is to be secured, the Church per- 
mits it, with certain restrictions. Thus 
it is the pursuit of justice, and not op- 
portunism, that has led the Church to 
follow what on first examination ap- 
pears to be a changing, vacillating 
policy. When we grasp this fundamental 
distinction, we can understand most 
clearly why and what the Christian tra- 
dition of peace and war is. 

So many Catholics have fallen into 
the error seen in the example of the 
Communist who spoke in Union Square, 
that a teview of the entire problem is 
much to be desired. 


URING the first centuries after 

Christ’s appearance on earth, His 
followers were confused on the issue of 
war and peace. Some of the early 
writers cautiously allowed the licitness 
of warfare, whilst others were absolute 
pacifists, going so far as to denounce 
military service even in times of peace. 
This condition is what one would ex- 
pect. None of the early Christians could 
have told you how many Sacraments 
there were, yet the Sacramental system 
had been instituted by Christ Himself. 
It required time for the working out 
of the practical aspects of Christ’s 
teachings. 

Now fresh in the ears of the early 
Christians were the golden words of 
our Lord: “As the Father hath loved 
me, I also have loved you. Abide in my 
love. If you keep My commandments, 
you shall abide in my love .. . This is 
my commandment, that you love one 
another, as I have loved you.” Coupled 
with this fact were other circumstances 
of the utmost importance. We must re- 
member that the Army, to the early 
Christians, was a pagan, brutal, im- 
moral collection of men. As this Army 
was used, frequently, to persecute and 
to kill those who dared to proclaim their 
undying faith in the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, it is quite understandable how 
and why the early Christians condemned 
war and associated soldiers of the Em- 
pire with the soldiers of the Anti-Christ. 
Wrote the great Saint Justin, in his 
Apologia, “. .. it is not right to answer 
fighting with fighting .. .” And Lac- 
tantius, one of the greatest of the ante- 
Nicene writers, said: “It is not... be- 
fitting that those who strive to keep to 
the path of justice should be companions 
and sharers in this public homicide. For 
when God forbids us to kill, He not only 
prohibits us from open violence, which 
is not even allowed by the public laws, 
but He warns us against the commission 
of those things which are esteemed law- 
ful amongst men.” 

With the passage of time, this atti- 
tude changed, for soon men saw that it 
was merely an accident that war and 
soldiers were associated with paganism 
and the war against Christ and His 
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Holy Church. The infamous Diocletian, 
his tongue rotting in his mouth, saw the 
toleration decrees of Galerius and 
Constantine issued before he, the per- 
petrator of the last of the Roman 
persecutions, went to his deathbed. Fol- 
lowing Constantine, excepting Julian 
the Apostate, the Army of the Empire 
was Christian, predominantly. Its stand- 
exhibited the Cross, and many 
miracles were claimed to have been per- 
formed by Almighty God on behalf of 
the now Christian soldiers. With all 
prejudices removed, it was easy for the 
Doctors of the Church to perceive the 
true Catholic attitude on war and peace; 
namely, that although war is a horrible 
scourge, it is licit if it is the only way 
to secure the triumph of justice and the 
restoration of peace. That it was the 
only way is evident when we consider 
this fact: from the second century for- 
ward, the barbarians from the North 
and from Asia were the enemies and 
the attackers of the Christian world. 
Those rugged barbarians knew not 
Christian love or charity; they knew no 
moral law save their own. War was the 
only way of repelling them, although on 
a few occasions various Popes were able 
to secure peace through their beneficent 
mediation. 


T. AUGUSTINE, Doctor of Grace, 
Bishop of Hippo, author of the im- 
mortal The City of God, was the 
founder of modern international law, 
for it was this Augustine who gave us 
the true treatment of the question of 
war and peace, a treatment that so 
neatly represented the mind of the 
Church that it has persisted to this day 
essentially unchanged. St. Augustine 
held that: . the desire for harm- 
ing ... the rage of rebellion, the lust 
of domination and the like—these are 
. . to be blamed in war.” And again, 
in condemning imperialistic conquest, 
“.. to make war on your neighbors... 
through mere love of domination .. . is 
robbery on a grand scale.” But 
although Augustine denounced a war 
waged with bad intent, he penetrated to 
the core of the problem and saw that 
justice was the prime consideration. 
“The just man should have no other 
concern... than this: Is the war which 
is to be undertaken a just one?” And 
elaborating this theme, Augustine 
wrote: “Just wars are... defined as 
those which avenge injuries, when the 
nation or city against which warlike 
action is to be directed has neglected 
either to punish wrongs committed by 
its own citizens or to restore what has 
been unjustly taken by it. Further, that 
kind of war is undoubtedly just what 
God Himself ordains.” He then shows 
that war is to be used only as a last 
resort, that conciliation is better than 
military attack, that nations as well as 
men are subject to the moral law, and 
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that charity and mercy must mark the 
conduct of those who wage a just war. 
It is for this reason that we term 
Augustine the Father of International 
Law, for all that has followed the great 
Bishop of Hippo has been built upon his 
original synthesis. 

The Common Doctor of the Catholic 
church, St. Thomas Aquinas, carried 
on the Augustinian tradition and laid 
down three conditions necessary for a 
war to be just. He said that the war 
must be waged by lawful authority 
(i. e., by the President, by Parliament, 
et cetera), that there must be a just 
cause, and finally that those who fight 
must do so with a pure intention. 

Now the theologians following 
Augustine and Thomas held to this tra- 
dition; but from the fourteenth century 
onwards, the emphasis changes. With 
the growing complexity of the civilized 
world, it became increasingly difficult 
to wage a war to secure justice and not, 
concomitantly, infringe on the rights of 
neutral parties. In 1369, Pope Urban V 
told the princes of this world: “. . . if 
you believe yourselves to have a just 
cause, pursue it by way of justice be- 
fore a competent judge or else consent 
to submit it to the arbitration of mutual 
friends.” And the theologian, Vasquez, 
writing in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, concluded that: “Every 
controversy in which various opinions 
are held concerning a certain right 
ought to be settled not by might and 
arms, but by judgment; for it is clearly 
a barbarous custom to maintain that the 
better right to rule consists in the 
greater military strength.” Here we 
have the germ of a League of Nations 
or a World Court which would pro- 
nounce on the justice of the claims of 
contending nations. And this is only a 
reasonable, a most catholic view of the 
problem. 


N primitive society, quarrels were 

usually settled by combat. As men 
banded together to live in peace and 
tranquillity, the natural need for some 
peacemaker was felt, and men agreed to 
submit their quarrels over rights to a 
judge or court. Towns, cities and small 
city-states fell into this way of acting, 
for if such groups continued to use 
physical violence to secure justice, the 
entire world would be plunged con- 
tinually in blood and fratricidal strife. 
Suppose a Catholic husband and his 
non-Catholic wife have a quarrel as to 
whether the child is to be a Catholic 
or a non-Catholic. Does the husband de- 
liver an ultimatum to the wife and then, 
should she refuse to capitulate, bomb 
the house—or pour poison gas in the 
chimney? Of course not! They go to 
an ecclesiastical or to a civil court to 
settle the question, or they settle it 
themselves by peaceful conciliation. Yet 











Strategic Death 
By John Frederick Nims 


SAID, “And what to me that I shall die? 
Well do I know the darkness and the dole, 

The silent heart, the vigil, and the toll; 
Immedicable is this, and slight care I. 

I count it nothing that across my sky 

The blind and starless centuries will roll; 
Death is no menace to the deathless soul; 

A mote, a mood, a shadow brushing by.” 


Yet death is subtler. Not within my heart 
Bristled his steel, but in the heart I love; 

So is my bosom reeling with the dart 

That I in pride proclaimed defiance of; 

And so I tell how great a thing is death, 

Who plead his coming with each broken breath. 








nations, although otherwise civilized, 
resort to force and might of arms to 
establish right! Is there anything 
peculiarly sacred or mystical ‘in size? 

We have said that since the four- 
teenth century the tradition of the 
Church has opposed warfare and has 
insisted on arbitration. Idealistic as this 
might sound, it is the only sane solution. 
And it is the only solution that is in 
harmony with the Christian tradition. 
What would Augustine have said about 
the World War—a war which, essen- 
tially, involved only Austria and Serbia 
in a petty, territorial dispute, yet which 
bathed the entire western world in 
blood? What would St. Thomas have 
said of the vast propaganda machinery 
set up by the Allied and Central powers, 
a machinery whose purpose was to in- 
still hatred in the minds of the respec- 
tive nations? The Allies painted Christ’s 
German brothers as devils and pagans; 
the Germans painted Christ’s English, 
French and American brothers as thiev- 
ing robbers whose only intent was to 
destroy the German nation. The World 
War was an unjust war on either side, 
it would seem, for all parties waged it 
with an impure intention. As for mercy 
and charity—well, you just ask someone 
who was there. 


HE Church has not altered its views 

or changed its code of “war-morals” 
with the passing of the centuries, even 
though our Communist friend—and, 
many Catholics—would lead us to 
believe differently. War is no longer 
necessary. The nations of the world are 
no longer free to be a law unto them- 
selves for there are higher, greater 
rights involved. There is the right, for 
instance, of the young man to resist 
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military service in a war for some in- 
ternational bankers, which, in modern 
terminology, is usually dubbed a “war 
to save democracy.” Many of our 
Catholic young men oppose war on 
grounds of conscience. To force such 
boys to fight, knowing that in their 
hearts they are convinced of the unjust 
aspects of modern warfare, is a high 
and dreadful crime. The rights of neu- 
tral parties must also be observed. 
Under modern conditions, nations are 
so interlocked economically and socially 
that a war commencing in one part of 
the world almost inevitably involves all 
of the other nearby nations. And then 
we must consider the right of women 
and children, a class that suffered too 
cruelly during the past war, to safety 
and protection. 

The Church has frowned upon war 
with increasing disfavor, for the Church 
well realizes that an institution has 
existed for centuries capable of arbitrat- 
ing all international disputes. That in- 
stitution is the Papacy. That the Papacy 
has been recognized as a disinterested, 
international Court of Justice is shown 
when we examine the number of cases 
referred to it for arbitration by quarrel- 
ing nations. 


1S20-1840............05 8 cases 
1840-1860.......:.. a 
1860-1880.......... | 
1880-1900.......... 9 


From the character of the Papacy, it 
is evident that it, above all other in- 
stitutions, can most successfully put an 
end to war. Having originated by 
Divine appointment, independent of all 
earthly rulers, the majesty of the Papacy 
rises above all nationalistic or par- 
ticularistic aspirations and seeks only to 
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lead the human race along the way of 
Justice to the City of God. 

The apparent failure of the League 
of Nations is at once brought up when 
the idea of international arbitration is 
mentioned. The argument is usually 
posited in this fashion: the League of 
Nations is an attempt to secure inter- 
national peace through arbitration; but 
it has failed to do this; therefore, it is 
condemned as an institution and war 
must be continued. It is easily demon- 
strated that this argument is false, in- 
volving as it does the old fallacy of 
post hoc ergo propter hoc. lf the League 
of Nations has failed, the answer is 
that we must build a more _ perfect 
League, that is, a League recognizing 
the superior and eminently favorable 
position of the Papacy. 


ODERN warfare, as we know it, 
can rarely be just warfare, for the 
League of Nations (failure that it might 
be) and the Papacy exist as international 
arbiters. Whether the nations use them 
is beside the point, for no nation can 
enter any war until all other means have 
been used to preserve peace. 

When the Emperor of Austria tele- 
graphed to Benedict XV, at the open- 
ing of the World War, seeking his bless- 
ing, the Pope promptly replied: “I bless 
peace, not war.” Thus, the Church can- 
not to-day bless war, for she realizes 
that those other, peaceful means do 
exist. A nation that refuses to submit 
to Papal or other international arbitra- 
tion is, ipso facto, engaging in an un- 
just war. 

Down the years the unbroken tra- 
dition of the Holy Catholic Church has 
continued. With unabated vigor the 
Church has never ceased to preach and 
to teach Christ’s gospel of justice, love 
and charity. The apparently changing 
policy of the Catholic Church as re- 
gards war confuses persons only be- 
cause they never get at the root of the 
principles involved. From the _ brief 
study we have here made, it is clear 
that the Church stands primarily for in- 
ternational justice. When war was the 
only way to procure that justice, the 
Church sanctioned that extreme method. 
But now, after centuries of Christian 
teaching and Christian culture, the 
Church feels that we have risen above 
this primitive means of settling dis- 
putes. Holy Mother Church yearns for 
the day when the natural society of 
peoples forsakes war and enjoys the 
peace of Christ in the reign of Christ. 
The world, in its own wisdom, deems 
the abolition of armaments and of war 
as an impossible feat. But a Catholic, a 
follower of Christ, knows that by em- 
bracing the folly of the Cross, by doing 
what the world scorns, he can actually 
bring an end to all war. To believe 
otherwise is to break faith with Jesus 
Christ and the Christian tradition. 
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Granpma TARVEY naturally 
would wake in her chair before they 
were ready to go; would, of course, ask 
with the exasperating curiosity of the 
old: “Where are you off to, now?” 

“Just going out,’ her daughter-in- 
law, Mary Tarvey, flung at her. 

“Hey? Doing what?” Grandma Tar- 
vey added the blessing of deafness to 
her other infuriating qualities. 

“We'll be back by seven.” Years of 
living with her late husband’s mother 
had taught Mary Tarvey diplomacy. But 
Jenny, her sister, who would never 
learn, said: “It’s the reception at the 
City Hall.” 

“Hey? City Hall? Reception? Nobody 
told me!” the old woman cried. “I can’t 
understand you young people. When I 
was a girl everybody talked about re- 
ceptions. For weeks beforehand. I re- 
member when the Governor of Sarda- 
bang came in ’85 ... or was it ’86, 
now? Anyhow it was the year...” 

“Heavens, she’s off,” Mary Tarvey 
groaned. “Why do you set her going, 
Jenny? She’ll monologue for hours, and 
we're late as it is.” She darted across 
to her elder daughter. “Hilda, I believe 
you dress in the dark. That collar— 
you knew I wanted you to be smart for 
Edwin’s sake. Is Emmie nearly ready? 
... We must be leaving at once. Lord 
Cheddington is arriving at 3.15 prompt.” 

“Lord what ?” Grandma cried with the 
old woman’s habit of snatching at 
words. “Teddington ?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Mary Tarvey 
said. “Ah, here you are Emmie.” 

“Lord Teddington,” Grandma chewed 
the word like a piece of cud. “Didn’t 
he marry a Gossack? One of the Rut- 
land Gossacks. He’s related—” 

“He isn’t,” Jenny could not help 
shouting. “He’s Lord Cheddington not 
Teddington.” 

“Jenny!” Mary cried in 
“You're hopeless.” 

The mischief was done. Grandma Tar- 
vey lay back with her hands beatifically 
crossed on her stomach, her face beam- 
ing, her eyes closed—it was her attitude 
of non-stop reminiscence. 

“Cheddington !” she murmured. “How 
strange! Lord Cheddington, the engi- 
neer, of course . . . like my poor dear 


despair. 


husband, Harry. To think that if Harry 
had lived he might—” 

“Please Jenny,” Mary Tarvey wailed, 
“help me with the girls. You simply 
mustn’t listen. If we don’t get there 
early there’ll be no hope of getting 
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By Douglas Newton 


near Lord Cheddington—and you know 
how important it might be for Edwin.” 

“That’s what I was thinking,” Jenny 
tried to rectify her mistake. “I mean, 
Granny may know this Lord Ched- 
dington. Grandpa did some of his engi- 
neering in the East too. They might 
have met there, and that might help 
Edwin.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Mary Tarvey sniffed, 
“As if Granny ever did know anybody 
of any consequence.” 

“But Lord Cheddington wouldn’t 
have been of consequence then—years 
ago. And in the Colonies everybody 
meets everybody. And this is so im- 
portant to Edwin .. .” 

“Terribly important,’ Mary - said. 
“That’s why we can’t waste time over 
such nonsense. Besides, I remember my 
husband saying that Granny and 
Grandad left the East rather under a 
cloud. In fact, it might be fatal to 
Edwin’s chances to let Lord Chedding- 
ton know he is their grandson. Now 
where are those invitations. Look for 
them quick, all of you.” 


RANDMA TARVEY, her eyes 

closed (so she could never see she 
was boring everybody stiff, Mary Tar- 
vey’s children declared) her deafness 
making her impervious to the bustle that 
was going on around her, rambled on in 
true old lady style—nobody paying the 
slightest attention. 

“Lord Cheddington . . . Tim Slarne 
he was then. My dear husband’s second 
in command. A fine, upstanding young 
man. Oh, and so chivalrous . . . he’d 
knock any man down for daring to use 
coarse language in the presence of a 


lady . . . though what he’d do to the 
ladies themselves nowadays, I don’t 
know. ... Of course he was wild. Hot- 


headed! Absolutely reckless when his 
blood was up ... but I liked him the 
better for that. We were such friends. 
I was more than his Chief’s wife to 
him. In fact, he said I was more like 
a sister, and he used to drop in at our 
pretty bungalow by the river at any old 
time to pour out his troubles to me. 
That’s how I became mixed in 
ee 
“Ah, you’ve found them, Emmie?” 
Mary Tarvey called. “All ready, girls? 
Come along .. . we’re off, Granny.” 
“Hey?” Grandma Tarvey muttered. 
“No, it wasn’t off between Tim Slarne 
and Molly Laffen. People thought it 
was because of Rod Lush, but that was 
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all Rod Lush’s doing. A horrible crea- 
ture, Lush, for all his cleverness . . .” 

“She’s got onto someone called Lush 
and is set for the afternoon,” Jenny 
Tarvey giggled. “Better slip out before 
she opens her eyes and pins us down.” 

“Oh, much better,” Mary Tarvey 
whispered. “I simply can’t miss this 
chance for Edwin’s sake. Quiet now, as 
you go...” 

“Yes, there’s no mincing matters, 
Lush was an arrant blackguard,” Grand- 
ma Tarvey said sublimely to the empty 
room. “And poor Tim guessed it. At 
first he thought Mollie’s head had been 
turned by Lush’s smartness. But from 
things he heard from his servants, and 
you know how uncannily natives get to 
know secrets, it was plain that Rod 
Lush had found out something about 
Mollie’s father, Sir Galvin Laffen. It 
was something Sir Galvin had done 
while Political Officer at some obscure 
Outstation; something so terribly un- 
constitutional that it meant Sir Galvin’s 
dismissal from the Service if it ever 
came out. It was just the sort of thing 
Rod Lush would find out. And make 
use of. For that was his hold over Mol- 
lie. He planned to use Sir Galvin, 
through his marriage with Mollie, to get 
on in the Service, you understand. .. . 

“Well, as I say, Tim Slarne heard 
about this and was furious. He couldn’t 
say or do anything about it, of course, 
because he loved Mollie and dare not 
speak a+ word that would hurt her 
father. But that did not prevent him 
telling the world that he thought Rod 
Lush a cad; yes and to Rod Lush’s own 
face, too. Tim was quite reckless in his 
opinions and his courage. But, 
naturally, this meant that everybody 
at the Station knew that there was bad 
blood between the two. In fact many 
distinctly remembered Tim’s saying that 
he’d ‘Kill the blighter with my own two 
hands rather than see him married to a 
decent girl.’ You can guess that when 
Rod Lush was found dead it was bound 
to look horribly suspicious for poor 
Tim.” 


RANDMA TARVEY sat back and 

with eyes still closed, paused. It 
was plain that she expected excited out- 
cries here, and no doubt she imagined 
she heard them—her own excitement 
over a long forgotten secret supplying 
what her deaf ears could not hear, for 
she went on with measured gusto: 


“Yes, my dears, Tom Lush was 
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found killed—murdered, some said, and 
everything pointed to Tim as the mur- 
derer. And poor Tim certainly would 
have been hanged for it—if it hadn’t 
been for me.” 

She paused again, deliberately letting 
the thing sink in, but with the complete 
self-absorption of the old, utterly ob- 
livious to her audience—or lack of it. 
Then she said with measured zest... 

“Yes, Tim, who is now Lord Ched- 
dington, certainly would have hanged 
if it hadn’t been for me . . . because 
you see he did kill Rod Lush... .” 


ER tone quickened as though to 
disarm criticism. 
“T’m telling you this, Mary, and you 
in the closest confidence. Not a 
word of this must get out, as no word 
of it has been spoken by me to this 
day. But I do want you to see how 
sure I am that I can get Tim to help 
dear Edwin ... And then it can’t hurt 
Tim, now. They found him ‘Not Guilty’ 
at the trial, and a man can’t be tried for 
murder twice ... Besides, it wasn’t really 
murder, or I’d never have done what 
I did. Tim killed Rod Lush in self- 
defense, really, but remembering his 
attitude towards Lush he could never 
have got the Court to believe that... 

“This is how it happened. It was the 
day of the Commissioner’s Ball. Tim was 
to take Mollie, but when he got in to 
tea that day he found a note from her 
putting him off. He went round to ask 
why. He was in a bad way for he had 
made up his mind to propose to her 
that night. He found that Lush was 
the reason, and Mollie terribly upset 
about it. Rod Lush had called on her 
that morning, as he set out for his 
Rounds and insisted on her going to 
the Ball with him. He had proposed 
to her, in fact, telling her that she must 
marry him for her father’s sake, and 
that it would look more natural when 
he announced their engagement at the 
ball—if she went as his partner, 1 
mean. 

“Mollie was beside herself. She ad- 
mitted to Tim that she loved only him, 
but saw no way of escaping Rod Lush 
except through the ruin of her father, 
and, of course, she would not think of 
that. In fact she was ready to agree to 
marry Rod Lush, though she had not 
yet told him. You can imagine what 
effect all this had on a nature like 


girls, 


Tim’s. He was in an awful state, and 
when he found Mollie would not change 
her mind, he left her house and went 
wandering half mad through the eve- 


ning. And it is the way bad luck works 
that he met Rod Lush on quite the 
loneliest bit of hill road in the Station. 
Rod Lush was riding home from his 
Inspection Round, and was so full of 
his coming conquest of Mollie that 
when he saw Tim staggering towards 
him in the moonlight, he could not re- 


frain from stopping to crow over his 
rival . . . warn Tim to leave Mollie 
alone and that sort of thing, you 
know’. «.. 

“You see what happened simply 
wasn’t Tim’s fault. Tim told me him- 
self that he was so blind with misery 
that he didn’t even know there was 
anyone on the road until Rod Lush 
stopped his horse and spoke to him... 
Well, you can guess that Tim wasn’t 
in a state of mind for such a meeting, 
in fact, when he realised who it was 
and what he was saying, the fierce pas- 
sion in him broke loose and he told Rod 
Lush roundly just what a dirty cad he 
thought he was... 

“He swore to me that he made no 
attempt to hit Rod Lush, just stood and 
shouted what he thought of him, but 
knowing what Tim could be when he 
was worked up, I don’t doubt that what 
he said flayed Rod Lush alive. It cer- 
tainly made Rod Lush so angry that 
he spurred his horse at Tim, and 
struck out with his riding crop. 

“It struck Tim across the face and 
then Tim did really explode. He hit 
back with his walking stick: there was 
a regular battle. Tim got several cuts 
from Rod Lush’s crop; in fact, he 
ought to have been beaten insensible 
because Rod had all the advantage, be- 
ing on a horse. What saved Tim was 
that the horse got frightened and jumped 
about a lot. It was this and a lucky, or 
rather unlucky blow that ended the 
fight. 

“Tim lashing out wildly caught Rod 
across the head. Half-stunned he nearly 
fell out of the saddle, and in doing so 
dragged on the rein so hard that he 
pulled the horse’s head right round. The 
horse gave another frightened jump 
sideways, and in a moment both the 
horse and Lush had vanished from 
Tim’s sight. In the fight they had come 
to the very edge of the mountain road 
and the horse had jumped right over 
. . . They fell three hundred feet and 
both were instantly killed. 


“OU can imagine how Tim felt! 
He realized at once that Rod Lush 
was dead and what must happen to 
him—Tim Slarne. He told me that in 
that instant he seemed to remember 
every foolish angry word he had ut- 
tered publicly against Rod Lush, and 
particularly his telling his friends he’d 
‘kill the blighter with my own two 
hands rather than see him married to 
a decent girl. He knew Rod Lush 
would be found with the marks of his 
walking stick on him, and he knew he 
carried weals of Rod Lush’s crop on 
his own face. He knew blindingly, he 
said, that a jury could put only one con- 
struction on these things. He knew he 
would be hanged. 
“He told me all this because he came 
straight to me. He’d come to me so 
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often to pour out his woes that in his 
half-distraught state he instinctively 
turned towards my bungalow ... He 
knew, too, I wasn’t going to the ball 
because my husband was away on a 
Survey. 

“Our bungalow was a mile and a 
half away from the scene of Rod Lush’s 
death, and how Tim ever reached it 
unseen in the state of mind he was in, 
I don’t know. He ran all the way, blun- 
dering and falling and bruising him- 
self. In fact, he was so distrait that he 
actually missed the stepping stones that 
crossed the stream near our house and 
fell over the steep banks into the water, 
cutting himself on the rocks. 

“Still, he did get there unseen, even 
by my servants who were all, luckily, 
in their compound at the back of the 
house—and that was what helped me 
save him: that and his falling into the 
river. 


“FOR, you know, I seemed to see the 

way to save him at once—like a 
great light . . . He laid his poor 
head on my knees, utterly done, and 
poured out his story in a series of ter- 
rible, dry sobs that tore my heart out 
. . - But even as he told me I saw the 
way of escape. 

“IT said to him: ‘I know Rod Lush’s 
Inspection Round. He always finishes 
it at that post on top of the mountain 
and then rides straight down to his 
house. It’s a forty-minute ride, and the 
point where you met him is little over 
half way. From what you say he must 
have left the post about six, meaning 
to get home in good time to dine and 
dress for the ball. You must have met 
him about 6.20 ... Well, I can give 
you an alibi. When did you leave Mol- 
lie? About half-past four, you think 
. . . Well, if you came straight here 
you would arrive a few minutes after 
five. I’ve been sitting here on the ve- 
randa alone since the servants cleared 
the tea things at 4.30... Do you see? 
You’ve been with me since about five 
o’clock. Therefore you could not have 
met Rod Lush on that mountain road, 
couldn’t have killed him.’ 

“Of course, being a man, and a thor- 
oughly nice one, Tim Slarne wouldn’t 
hear of it at first, wouldn’t think of 
dragging me in. But being a woman I 
knew how to—to force him to agree. 
First I told him that if I really thought 
he had murdered Rod Lush I would 
have done nothing; it was because I 
was sure it was an accident that I must 
protect him against a lot of evil cir- 
cumstances which were just as acci- 
dental. Then I told him that unless I 
did, Mollie would be dragged in, and 
her father and what Rod Lush held over 
him, and they must be protected from 
ruin, too. 

“He began to see sense then and take 
heart. But he was still uncertain. He 
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“IN A MOMENT BOTH THE HORSE AND LUSH HAD VANISHED FROM TIM’S SIGHT.” 


said there’d be no getting over the 
marks of his walking stick on Rod 
Lush’s face and head. 

“IT pointed out that there were a lot 
of small trees and bushes at the bot- 
tom of the place where Lush went over. 
They could cause the marks on his face 
just as well as Tim’s stick, especially 
if we threw Tim’s stick, which he had 
brought with him, into my river. That 
would not only wash away any marks 
of the fight, but would be evidence that 
Tim really had fallen in there. 

“Then he said there were marks of 
Lush’s crop on his own face and a jury 
would be bound to put two and two to- 
gether. But I only laughed at that. 
‘Doctors will find more bruises on you 
than Lush could have put there,’ I told 
him, ‘because you tumbled down so 
often coming here. All that will be put 
down to your fall into our river 
and there are shrubs on the bank of 
that, too. They could easily have 
whipped your face as they fell and made 
those weals.’ 

“You see, I thought of everything. I 
made Tim go into my husband’s bed- 
room, take off his clothes and get into 
a suit of poor dear Harry’s, and while 
he did that I ran down and threw his 
stick into the river. Then I lit the fire 
that was always ready in the dining 


room grate against cold evenings, and 
put Tim’s wet clothes to dry before it. 
When my servants arrived about twenty 
minutes later to set the table for din- 
ner, they found them steaming away, 
and Tim sitting with me on the ve- 
randa, drinking a peg as though he 
had been there for hours ... And that 
was what saved him. 

“When they found and examined Rod 
Lush’s body the bad blood between the 
two men was remembered and the 
Crown made a strong case against 
Tim: It wasn’t only Tim’s hatred of 
Rod and the marks on his face, but the 
men at the mountain post testified that 
there had been nothing wrong with 
Rod or his horse when he had left them 
at 6.05, also that the horse was so quiet 
and used to the mountains that it really 
was a mystery how it had left the road 
and fallen down the precipice. 

“All the same they simply could not 
get over my testimony that Tim had 
been with me since five, or that the 
marks on his face might have been 
caused by his fall into the river. My 
servants told how they had found Tim’s 
clothes wet and drying before my fire 
then Tim’s stick was found floating in 
my river, while Mollie was awfully 
good under cross-examination. She said 
that Tim had left her at 4.20. And since 


my evidence made it seem certain that 
Tim was with me long before Rod died, 
the jury had nothing else to do but to 
find him Not Guilty ... 

“Of course, he wasn’t Lord Ched- 
dington then, but I know Tim Slarne, 
and you’ve only to mention my name, 
Edie Tarvey, to him, Mary, and he'll 
do anything you ask for Edwin 
Just mention my name, Mary... Edie 
Tarvey ... You hear that, Mary?... 
Why don’t you answer, Mary?” 

Grandma Tarvey at last opened her 
eyes. She stared round the room with 
the fretful, pathetic surprise of the un- 
wanted old: “Why—they’ve gone!” she 
murmured. “Gone! .. .” she sighed. 
“Oh, well . . . these young people... 
So sure of themselves . . . They’ve no 
use for an old woman or her introduc- 
UMass 

She sighed again, folded her hands 
across her stomach once more, but this 
time for sleep. 

At the reception Mary Tarvey was 
saying wearily: “We’d better give it 
up and go home . It’s hopeless. 
There’s no getting near Lord Ched- 
dington .. . If we only knew somebody 
who knew him . . . Poor Edwin . 
I’m afraid he never will get anything. 
One is so hopeless these days without 
influence “a 








UR leading article this month, 
The Catholic Press, is from 
the pen of His Excellency John 


Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie and 
Episcopal Chairman of the Press 
Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Readers of 
[ue SIGN may be acquainted with 


the fact that his own prolonged 
and his practical action on 
behalf of Catholic education have 

ulted in his keen interest in the 
intellectual world. Born and edu- 
cated in the city in which he is now 
Bishop, His Excellency pursued 
higher studies at St. Bonaventure’s 
College, the Catholic University, 
\ppolinare University (Rome), 
University of Munich, University 
of Notre Dame and, Duquesne Uni- 
\t the time of his appoint- 
nt (1917) he was pastor of St. 
Erie. He planned Villa 


studies 


Maria College and Mercyhurst Col- 

lege, began the Cathedral Prepara- 

tory College for boys, and opened 

St. Mark’s Hall. ERIE ; 
Under his able direction the 


Catholic editors and journalists of 
he United States look forward hopefully to a further growth 
stronger influence for the Catholic Press. 


nt headlines have played up the supposed turn which 
R 1 is taking towards democracy. How much of the indi- 
| freedom which we understand by the word ‘liberty’ is 
ed today under Soviet rule is revealed by Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen’s Liberty Under Communism. It is expected 
hat this article will have as wide a reading as his Tactics of 
unism which appeared in the November issue of THE 
[It was reprinted in various papers in the United States, 

ll as in Canada, Ireland and Puerto Rico. 


[wo Jesuit poets are contributors to this number, Father 
Charles Quirk, S.J., and Mr. Edward Tribbe, S.J. Calvary 
Road, by the latter, is given an unusual amount of space. 
its merit and its Lenten timeliness it deserves 
thoughtful reading. This sonnet sequence on the Via Crucis 
is the first work published under his own name by Edward 
[ribbe. A native of Baltimore, he attended St. Joseph’s Pas- 

Monastery School and took part for many years in 


Because of 


the production of Veronica”’s Veil. From 1928, until his en- 
trance into the Society of Jesus in 1931, he taught at Loyola 
High School, Baltimore. His graduate studies were taken at 
St. Louis University. At the present time he is engaged in 
teaching at the Jesuit Novitiate, Wernersville, Pa. 

he name of Father Charles Quirk, S.J. is a familiar one 
to readers of Tue S1Gn and other Catholic periodicals. Born 


New Orleans, he later attended Columbia University. In 
1905 he became a Catholic. A year afterwards he entered the 


lesuit Novitiate. Finishing his course at Louvain, he was 
ined there in 1922. He has traveled extensively in Eng- 

3elgium, Holland and Germany. 

ong his published books of verse are: Sails on the 

on, Interlude, Candles in the Wind, Closed Circle, etc. 


France, 





Personal Mention 





MOST REV. JOHN MARK GANNON, BISHOP OF 
EPISCOPAL CHAIRMAN OF 
PARTMENT, N.C.W.C. 
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Though busy as head of the English 
Department, Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, Alabama, he finds time for 
active membership in several poetry 
societies and for occasional verse 
for periodicals. 


Interest in stamp collecting is be- 
ing fostered successfully by press 
and radio. Even those who are not 
at all concerned with this hobby 
will find Catholic Philately, by 
Winthrop S. Boggs, instructive. The 
author has written on many sub- 
jects for various secular magazines. 
At an early age he came to South 
Orange, where he has lived since. 
From brokerage and real estate he 
has returned to devote most of his 
time to writing and lecturing. 


Since her return from Oxford 
University, England, Sister Rose 
Marie has been in charge of the 
English Department of Nazareth 
College, Rochester, N. Y. Her ar- 
ticles have appeared in_ several 
Catholic periodicals. Modern Biog- 
rapliy to be found in this issue, is 
her introduction to readers of THE SIGN. 


PRESS DE- 


Still in his twenties, Richard L-G Deverall is a student 
at Villanova College, Pa., and is assistant to the organic 
chemistry professor. After High School in Brooklyn he spent 
a few years in the business world before commencing further 
studies at the Newark School of Engineering. Three years at 
Columbia University followed, during which he studied the 
Church intensively from the early Fathers to von Ketteler 
and Leo XIII. This led to his interest in Catholic Action, to 
the Catholic Worker movement, to the Campion Propaganda 
Committee and finally to the launching of The Christiai 
Front. (We are sure that a sample copy of this courageous 
monthly magazine of social reconstruction will be sent to 
any of our readers for the asking.) 

Richard Deverall is particularly interested in economics 
and sociology. He is now working on two books: one on the 
consumer’s co-operative movement in this country, the other 
an economic history of the Middle Ages. 


In this issue of THE S1cn, Father Cormac Shanahan, C.P., 
introduces himself as the newly appointed Procurator for 
the Passionist Missions in China. His High Lights and Side 
Lights is, without facetiousness on our part, very enlighten- 
ing. It is a personal glimpse into the personal spirit in which 
the priests and Sisters “over there” carry on. Indeed the 
revelation of their optimism is but the giving of the key to 
the only spirit in which American born and bred men and 
women could face the thousand differences between their 
own country and one so totally different as China. 


Father Jeremiah McNamara, C.P., who is still in the 
Fields Afar, tells a touching story of the simple joy the people 
of Tung Chung Ku found in the coming of long delayed 
rains. It is worthwhile reading. 
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The Well of English 
by Blanche Mary Kelly 


At this late date, it would seem to 
be almost an impossibility to go over 
the same ground as previous writers on 
English Literature and to turn out a 
work of definite originality and cre- 
ativeness. And yet, in The Well of 
English the author has propounded a 
thesis which, in its wide horizons, is 
distinctly a new departure in the field 
of English Literature. 

The Well of English is a masterful 
exposition of the leavening influence 
of the Catholic Faith upon our classical 
literature from its beginnings to mod- 
ern times. “At an important period in 
their cultural history the English be- 
came Christians, and that to such pur- 
pose that Christianity has indelibly 
impressed itself upon that cultural form 
which is the most characteristic ex- 
pression of their racial genius, their 
literature. It is the purpose of these 
pages to show that that literature can 
only be truly appraised in the light of 
that fact. ... It is their special object to 
show that Catholic Christianity infused 
into English Literature a quality which 
accounts for most of what it has of 
greatness.” 

In these words, Miss Kelly throws 
down the gauntlet to the literary world 
and then proceeds to demonstrate - her 
contention. She dips deeply into . the 
well of English Literature and with the 
searching eye of a literary chemist, as 
it were, examines its contents drop by 
drop and shows that “the truth which 
lies at the bottom of the well of Eng- 
lish is Catholic truth.” 

Some critics may disagree with her 
conclusions, but they cannot impugn 
her logic; they may begin reading in 
order to scoff, but will be fascinated by 
the brilliant intellect which speaks au- 
thoritatively in these pages. Those who 
imagine that this work must necessarily 
have a pietistic drift, will be agreeably 
surprised to find that it is essentially 
a literary production of the first water. 

Even prescinding from the burden 
of its argument, the book affords a lib- 
eral education in English Literature. 
Those who shy at reading the ordinary 
textbook Histories of Literature will 
find The Well of English as interesting 
as a novel. It is exceptionally well writ- 


‘ten and reveals the author’s easy fa- 


miliarity with the widest aspects of her 
subject. We unreservedly recommend it 
to students of literature, particularly in 
our Catholic high schools and colleges. 


Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $3.00. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
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Dear, Dark Head 
by Helen Landreth 


Intimacies, if they be really intimacies, 
are- revelations of truth and fragments 
of disarming beauty. That is why so 
much realistic literature is so hideous 
and dishonest. Its intimacies are not 
intimate. They are the intimacies of the 
faintly warmed up corpse. 

But Dear, Dark Head, the intimate 
story of Ireland, is intimate. Its in- 
timacies and their revelation are com- 
plete. And they are knitted into the unit 
of a superb and soul stirring picture. 
Here we have intimacies that reach 
down into the soul. And the soul of Ire- 
land despite its incidental treacheries, 
appears a gallant soul. It is a soul of 
breath taking beauty. 

There is that ardent love of Christian 
purity in the Irish soul. It is easily 
understood when we note the platonic 
love of beauty in its pagan soul which 
“would tolerate no King who was 
maimed or blemished.” There was Irish 
valor and heroism in the defense of and 
adherence to their Faith; Irish valor and 
heroism when the hand of persecution 
throttled her genius and muzzled her 
bards and disturbed for centuries the 
magic music of her Gaelic. 

Dear, Dark Head unveils this com- 
plete picture of Ireland’s soul. And if 
the volume does not attain the popular- 
ity it emphatically deserves among the 
best sellers, still the soul of Ireland will 
be a “thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” 

In reading this splendid volume it 
should be particularly noted that from 
the fifth to the tenth century Ireland was 
the light and the university of the world. 
There were no “dark ages” in Ireland. 
For centuries Ireland poured light and 
wisdom and a civilizing faith across the 
savage face of Europe. It should be 
noted that, while stripped of every ma- 
terial advantage and every cultural op- 
portunity, it clung magnificently with 
the toughness of an unearthly wisdom 
and the pertinacity of an unearthly cour- 
age to the Faith with which it brought 
light and wisdom to dissolve the dark- 
ness of beclouded, barbarous Europe. 

Genius is revealed in the expert use 
of the materials of this world. The same 
stones that serve an amateur to build a 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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hut serve genius in the building of a 
palace. The same material words that 
become pornography and propaganda 
in a mind that is twisted and perverted 
become the “Tongue of Angels” in a 
mind that is pure with the blessings of 
genius. 

Helen Landreth has used words as 
material symbols of the beautiful, spir- 
ited picture she has captured of the 
intimacies of Ireland. She has blended 
words with a correct and delicate quaint- 
ness, and with splendid competence has 
given us her Dear, Dark Head, The 
quaintness and the correctness and the 
beauties of this volume fused into choice 
material symbols of thought will stim- 
ulate the reader to discover in his own 
soul the picture of Ireland’s soul as 
seen by Helen Landreth. 

With many an effort to be restrained 
in an enthusiasm, with deliberate and 
difficult temperance in the matter of 
quotation, I recommend with much ve- 
hemence and many an emphatic gesture, 
Dear, Dark Head, the intimate story of 
Ireland. Everybody should read it. There 
is many another national streak in Irish 
blood and her history. And it is sur- 
prising how many who are not Irish can 
read and so give reason for the rea- 
sonable festivities of Saint Patrick’s day. 
In any event, as Gilbert Chesterton once 
said: “The misfortune is that men know 
the name too well and the thing too 
little.” 


Whittlesey House, N. Y., $2.75. 


Social Origins 
by Eva J. Ross 


The author of this timely work is an 
acknowledged authority in the field of 
sociology. In the present book, she en- 
ters the sphere of social anthropology 
to consider the origins of the funda- 
mental institutions of human society in 
the light of the latest findings of 
anthropologists. 

The argument of the book proceeds: 
the evidence of prehistoric man is too 
meager to allow exact conclusions to 
be drawn concerning the origins of the 
institutions about to be considered. To 
arrive at an approximation of early so- 
cial organization it is necessary to have 
recourse to other methods. We must 
consider primitive man as he exists 
today. Due to the smallness of his 
tribal unit and its social isolation he has 
tended to remain culturally static. 

From this study we can learn what 
part of our present social forms are 
passing, and which form spring from 
the very needs of man’s nature. Social 
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VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 























































Origins emerges as being concerned 
with four principal phases of life: the 
family, private property, the State and 
reiigion. 

The author maintains that the con- 
ception of these basic institutions of so- 
ciety which is presented by revelation, 
by ‘history and philosophy, now receives 
a supplementary proof from science for 
“most modern anthropologists contend 
that the social evolutionists are in the 
wrong and that they are unscientific,” 

hile unawares, many modern sociolo- 
gists still continue to elaborate their 
theories and plans for educating and 
ganizing society, assuming as true the 

notions of unlinear evolution as 
ounded by nineteenth century so- 
| anthropologists. 
lhe book is brief—114 pages. But the 
author has succeeded in setting forth 
in clear relief the basic principles which 
actuate our social life. 

\bundant references to modern au- 
thorities in this field round off in 
cholarly fashion a very readable book. 
[t is well indexed, contains a splendid 
bibliography, and also a world map in- 
dicating the location of the 58 primitive 
tribes referred to throughout the book. 
All in all it is an excellent work and 


should have many readers. 


Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $1.25. 


Selected Essays by Hilaire Belloc 
Compiled by John Edward Dineen 


This book is typically Bellocian. 
Nevertheless, it catches Mr. Belloc in 
attitudes hardly characteristic of his 
more solemn works. Here you settle 
back and listen to him chat informally 
on random topics. 

In these essays you find everything 
for which Belloc is noted. In several of 
them he sets forth unforgettable pic- 
torial masterpieces of broad sweeps of 
Italy or Spain, as seen from the mighty 
Alps. Or he takes you to Mount Atlas, 
overlooking the Sahara, and shows you 
the effect of that hard, relentless coun- 
try on the temperament and spirit of 
the men of the desert. Or he permits 
you to accompany him on his sail back 
to England. 

If you get him talking about inns, 
you will find it difficult to stop him. 
His love for them makes him wistful, 
vivid and angry with men and things 
that threaten their existence. If you 
want to see a man in a passion, ask 
Belloc what he thinks of English dons. 
On a visit to a Roman road, the au- 
thenticity of which the dons deny, he 
calculates, with delicious satisfaction, 
that the nearest don, at the moment, is 
at least twenty-three miles away. If you 
like him satirical, question him about 
the Nordic Man. 

It is generally agreed that Belloc has 
the ability to make trifles sound tre- 
mendously important. Edwin C. Hill 
has remarked that Roosevelt could make 
Mother Goose sound like the Epistles of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians. Belloc can 
make A Conversation with a Cat read 
like a conversation with a king. 

There is a deeply soul-stirring qual- 
ity in almost everything that Belloc 
produces. We can think of no English 
author who illustrates more convinc- 
ingly the dictum that style is the man, 
or that style is a gesture of the soul. 

The compiler of the book, John Ed- 
ward Dineen, shows discrimination in his 
selections. He presents Mr. Belloc in 
every mood from humor to pathos. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $2.50. 


Job The Man Speaks With God 


by Peter Lippert, S.J. Translated by George 
N. Shuster. 


Not the Scriptural Job but the uni- 
versal man, living a short time, sub- 
ject to many miseries and involved in 
agonizing perplexities, is the speaker 
in this unusual book. In language boldly 
personal yet reverently expectant of 
satisfying answers, the soul inquires 
about the obscure ways of God and the 
unpredictable conduct of men. The book 
is an attempt to express, in the words 
of Francis Thompson, “the labyrinthine 
ways of my own mind.” It will help 
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7 DAY SANCTUARY 
CANDLES 


No. 1 CONE SHAPE 


Packed 50 Candles to the 
case. One year’s supply 
(365 days of burning guar- 


anteed). 
Price, per Case $18.00 


No. 2 CYLINDER TYPE 


Packed 50 Candles to the case. One 
year’s supply (365 days of burning 
guaranteed). 


Price, per Case $22.50 








PRIESTS CASSOCKS 


of distinction 
All hand tailored 
Perspiration proof materials 
No. A-12 
ALL WOOL 
SERGE CASSOCKS 
Medium Weight 


$27.50 
Sash $3.25 — Cape $3.75 
No. A-52 
ALL PURE SILK 
CASSOCKS 





Light Weight 
$32.50 


Sash $3.75 — Cape $4.25 
No. A-44 
ALL WOOL 
HENRIETTA 
CASSOCKS 
Good for all Seasons 


$35.00 


Sash $4.00 — Cape $5.00 
Send for samples and easy self measurement blank. 








Everything in Clerical Garments—from 
the complete regalia of the Bishop and 
Monsignor to the cassock for the Priest 
and Seminarian. Also, Clerical Suits, 
Overcoats and Topcoats. 





HANSEN'S 10 POINT 
ALTAR BOYS’ 
CASSOCKS 


Investigate the ten 
features that add to 
the life and appear- 
ance of Hansen’s 
Altar Boy Cassocks. 
Poplin Silk Finish 


$2.75 


and up 


Half Wool Serge 
$5.50 


and up 
All Wool Serge 
$7.75 


and up 
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many to realize that they can and should 
pring to God the problems that beset 
them. 

But the book is certainly not an an- 
swer to the question on the jacket: 
“What has Catholicism to offer the 
modern mind?” Assuming that the 
modern mind is not Catholic, one fails 
to see any adequate solution to the prob- 
lems so powerfully stated. It reminds 
one of the story of the New England 
divine in whose library after death was 
found a copy of the Summa of St. 
Thomas with all the objections to re- 
vealed religion heavily underscored. 
The modern mind in these terms may 
find comfort in the knowledge that one 
can feel bewilderment and still believe. 

The Catholic mind will miss the one 
element, the one rule which enters into 
its essence: “Jesus Christ, yesterday, 
today and the same forever.” The Word 
is God; the Word became Incarnate, 
lived and spoke among us. In this fact 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas, St. Teresa 
found security and peace. In all ages 
the Catholic mind has found in Him “a 
covert from the whirl-wind and the 
rain.” The only chapter in this book 
expressly devoted to the Incarnation 
offers small comfort—it is even “a jun- 
gle of mysteries.” The Catholic mind 
needs and demands something more pos- 
itive than this—‘“for the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, Who was preached among 
you by us... was not /t is and It is 
not, but It is was in Him.” (2 Cor. 1.19.) 


Longmans, Green, New York. $2.50. 
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Christianity Is Christ 
by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


These sermons, preached by Father 
Martindale in Westminster Cathedral 
and in several other churches during the 
late twenties, form five series, each 
series averaging five sermons. The title 
of the omnibus volume is taken from 
the first sermon of the fourth series and 
is misleading. It would cause you to 
expect none but Christological sermons, 
whereas many of them are not, unless 
you use the term Christology to cover 
the whole of Christian theology. 

Father Martindale’s thought is dy- 
namic and we are certain he prods his 
listeners to a deep Catholic awareness. 
His style is arresting, as when he says: 
“The Church insists on annual Com- 
munion, lest you starve. But who wants 
to be just non-starving? You want to 
be well-nourished.” “Do not use a 
prayer-book until you really must. Who, 
when he meets a friend, reads him an 
address from a printed page?” He tells 
us that our religion is something “that 
soaks all through us or rather animates 
us wholly so that all that we say, do 
or think or feel is Christianized—Christ- 
color.” 





You will not read these talks easily 
if you mind a disorderly style, for 
Father Martindale never hesitates to 
leave his subject to discourse on some- 
thing striking, but irrelevant. In speak- 
ing of the materialist, he devotes three 
pages to warning the Catholic to give 
the materialist good example. In talk- 
ing of God’s goodness to us in the In- 
carnation, he stops to extol Mary and 
the power of sinlessness. And in the 
same sermon he dwells on the social- 
izing effects of Communion. 

If you prefer a sermon on a subject 
to one on a single aspect of the subject, 
or if you would rather read what has 
been called the essay style of sermon 
than a sermon according to plan, you 
will welcome this book. However, there 
are those who will be convinced that 
Father Martindale places himself at a 
disadvantage in attempting to treat “of 
the existence and nature, the claim and 
the call of God,” in a single sermon of 
seven or eight pages, and in allowing 
himself so many digressions. 


Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $2.50 


Divine Communications—2 vols. 


Translated from the French of the Abbé 
Auguste Saudreau, O.P. 


During his long life the Abbé Sau- 
dreau gained a merited place as an au- 
thority in Ascetical and Mystical The- 
ology. His books are solid and practi- 
cal. This is the ninth of his works that 
has been translated into English. The 
mere fact that his name is attached to 
the present volumes is a guarantee of 
their worth. 

Divine Communications is a collec- 
tion of private revelations. A wide 
range of Catholic teaching is covered, 
beginning with the attributes of God 
Himself and ending with the eternal 
truths. There are sections devoted to 
revelations concerning our Blessed 
Saviour, the theological and moral vir- 
tues, prayer, the Sacraments of Penance 
and the Holy Eucharist, the priesthood, 
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the religious state, etc. An inspiring 
biographical sketch of the gifted and 
zealous Dominican forms an introduc- 
tion. 

The compilation is not entirely the 
work of the Abbé Saudreau himself. 
The original French, which went 
through three editions, was revised and 
enlarged by his nephew, the Very Rev. 
Canon Saudreau. The translation has 
been made from this fourth French edi- 
tion and it has been made well. 

The reader is properly advised in the 
Preface as to the value of private in- 
terpretations. He is also warned that 
“in reading this book he ought not to 
seek to satisfy his curiosity or to devour 
a large number of pages with avidity; 
he will only be disappointed, and he 
will derive hardly any benefit.” Prop- 
erly used, this work should be of great 
help to all; it will serve a special use 
for priests by supplying material with 
which to adorn and strengthen their 
discourses. 


Burns, Oates 4 Washbourne, London. $4.00. 
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Selected Books for Boys and Girls 


It adds to the joy of giving when one 
knows just what to select. At all times 
those who wish to remember children 
are puzzled about the matter of books. 
We suggest this catalogue which has 
been carefully compiled by the Pro Par- 
vulis Book Club for Catholic children. 
The capable and experienced editors are 
not connected with any publishing 
house. 


Gem Publishing Co., 512 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R. 50 
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The Mystical Christ 
by John C. Gruden, S.T.L. 


The character of this book is revealed 
in its subtitle. It is an “Introduction 
to the Study of the Supernatural Char- 
acter of the Church.” For the last dec- 
ade or so the liturgical movement has 
emphasized the truth that the Church 
is the Mystical Body of Christ. The 
Church is more than a human society 
of believers, it is more than an hier- 
archic organization, it is more than a 
framework of dogmas or a codifica- 
tion of laws. It is verily a prolongation 
in time and space of the very life of 
Christ. The Church is Jesus living in 
the world in His members, of whom 
He is the head. 

When a conception like this is 
grasped by the faithful they will begin 
to realize the beauty and the magnifi- 
cence of being in the Church, and when 
revealed to those outside the Church 
it will enable them to look beyond the 
appearances of things to the vivifying 
spirit which lives and throbs within 
the body of the faithful. 

Father Gruden, who is Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology and the Philoso- 
phy of Religion at St. Paul’s Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn., wrote these lectures 
for his students. He has revised and ex- 
panded them for a wider audience, and 
it is matter for gratitude that he has, 
for in this book he furnishes a full- 
length treatment of this fascinating sub- 
ject. 

Basing his teaching on the bed rock 
of Holy Scripture, especially the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, he draws out the ex- 
istence, the méaning and the effects of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body. He 
calls his book “a modest work,” but 
it can be said that he exhibits not only 
sound theological learning, but also an 
orthodox originality. It must be said, 
however, that the book is hardly a 
popular treatise. It should appeal to 
students of theology and the intelligent 
laity. There is an excellent Bibliography 
and a good Index. 

Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $3.25. 


Was College Worth While? 
by John R. Tunis ® 


The jacket describes this book as “a 
factual attempt to show the country 
what four years of college did to and 
for a group of young Americans—the 
Harvard class of 1911.” Mr. Tunis is 
a member of this particular class and 
received the inspiration to gather the 
data for his book on occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of graduation. 

The general headings under which 
the information is classified cover such 
fields as earning power, kinds of occu- 
pation, hobbies, religious belief, family 
life, political outlook, success, and hap- 
piness. In attempting to answer the 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


THE +f SIGN 


question of the effects of four years of 
college in these various categories Mr. 
Tunis does not give mere statistical 
tables. His major effort is to make a 
composite picture of the typical mem- 
ber of the Harvard class of 1911, al- 
though he makes considerable allowance 
for individuals to speak for themselves 
by incorporating quotations from their 
personal answers. A sample of the 
method is the author’s summary of the 
political outlook of his class. He says, 
“We do not like Roosevelt, we do not 
like the New Deal, we do not like the 
Harvard man (Stuart Chase) who in- 
vented the term.” 

What is the answer to the question 
which forms the title of the book? It is 
not flattering to the Harvard men of 
1911, nor to college men in general, 
if one takes the author’s view-point that 
his class is typical of all college classes 
with which comparisons were made. As 
a whole the class has won neither finan- 
cial nor intellectual distinction and it 
has been quite barren in its contribution 
to the services of public life. Many have 
become bond salesmen but few have at- 
tained to anything like leadership in 
times when our civilization is threat- 
ened with destruction. As a final and 
most general summary of his class the 
author concludes his study by saying 
that Harvard “has at least produced a 
group of men whose chief ambition, if 
their record tells the truth, is to vote 
the Republican ticket, to keep out of the 
bread line, and to break 100 at golf. 
Enviable ambitions? Yes, but one need 
not go to college to have such aspira- 
tions.” 

Unquestionably the book will meet 
with high approval and with violent 
condemnation. Much will depend on the 
view-point of the reader. But one thing 
which is certain is that Mr. Tunis can 
give facts and figures to justify his con- 
clusions. Of course it may be said that 
his standards of success and his expec- 
tation of what college ought to do for 
one are wrong. In this we come to de- 
batable subjects and it is best merely 
to point them out as being the only 
lines along which a valid refutation of 
Mr. Tunis can be made. But while the 
debate is going on one can read this 
informative and stimulating survey and 
arrive at some conclusions for one’s self. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., N. Y. $2.00 


Shorter Notes 


The Elements of Ethics by Rev. 
Charles C. Miltner, C. S. C., Ph. D. 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y., $2.50) is 
a comprehensive and_ well-arranged 
text-book which first appeared in 1925. 
Since that time it has enjoyed a wide- 
spread popularity among both teachers 
and students of collegiate philosophy 
and religious courses. The present, sec- 
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ond and revised edition bears signs of 
being the result of much painstaking 
sifting and sorting and sensible chang- 
ing in order to meet the problems and 
exigencies of present day social teach- 
ing. 

Adequate treatment is given to the 
subjects of artificial birth control, the 
legitimacy of war, euthanasia and other 
contemporary questions that seem to 
beset us on all sides. The older prob- 
lems that still vex and the older theories 
that still hold have not been neglected. 
A list of questions for classroom dis- 
cussion has been added to the conclu- 
sion of each chapter, and a new and up- 
to-date bibliography is appended. 

Father Miltner writes in a style that 
is at once easy and lucid. He skilfully 
avoids the pitfalls that lie in the path 
of all textbook writers. His conclusions 
are in accord with Scholastic teaching 
and he brings to his subject a fresh- 
ness and a vitality that are most wel- 
come. The one note that predominates 
is his alertness to modern errors and 
difficulties. 

At least once a day in his daily 
prayers every good Catholic devoutly 
asks to be made worthy of “the prom- 
ises of Christ.” However, very few 
realize the full meaning of that familiar 
petition. In a series of essays en- 
titled The Promises of Christ (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, London, $1.35) 
Mother Mary Philip considers each of 
these scriptural promises and explains 
their application to the spiritual life. 
Although, for the most part, the book 
deals with texts from Holy Scripture, 
it is not a scriptural study. It is more 
a book for meditation than for study. 
It is a pious book. 

There is an added chapter on the 
twelve promises of the Sacred Heart to 
Saint Margaret Mary. These are simply 
noted and carry very little comment. 





She gives two lists of these promises. 
One contains the usual twelve, while 
the newer, authentic and revised list 
contains only eight. The much-discussed 
twelfth promise, in the newer align- 
ment, becomes the seventh. The 
abridged list is published by the diocese 
of Autun in which the convent of Paray- 
le-Monial is situated. 


The great Saint Teresa once likened 
her soul to a garden in which she en- 
deavored to cultivate the tender plants 
and blossoms of the virtues. In The 
Garden Enclosed (Benziger  Bros., 
N.Y., $1.25) Sister Mary Eva, O. S. F. 
represents the virtues of the religious 
life as so many familiar flowers. In 
a series of meditations she tells us how 
each should be cultivated in order that 
the enclosed garden of the soul may be 
made a thing of spiritual beauty to 
delight the eye of God. The language 
is simple and intended to provoke pious 
reflection. Such a book should prove 
helpful to beginners in the spiritual life 
and make an interesting and useful ad- 
dition to libraries of novitiates and 
convents. Archbishop Gerken of Santa 
Fe contributes the Foreword. 


Stories of conversion to the Faith 
usually make interesting reading. While 
the goal is the same in these stories, 
the roads of travel are often very dif- 
ferent. Miss M. Pharo Hilliard, known 
to readers of THE SGN for several in- 
teresting articles which have appeared 
in its pages, tells of her spiritual jour- 
ney to the Catholic Faith in The Gra- 
cious Years (St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J., $1.50). A novel feature 
of the book is that the author carries us 
over into her Catholic life and tells us 
of the adjustments she had to make in 
order to fit into her new spiritual en- 
vironment. After many years in the 
Church the author visited Rome. She 
gives us some interesting descriptions 
of her experiences in the Eternal City 
and reveals what this visit finally did 
for her Faith. 

Two small books can be recommended 
as offering edifying and interesting as- 
pects of the Catholic outlook on life. 
They expound the solid dogmatic teach- 
ing of the Church, but in its practical 
applications rather than in its scholas- 
tic dress. In The Living Source (Sheed 
and Ward, N. Y., $.75), Paul Bussard 
presents in a simple, yet vivid manner, 
some inspiring thoughts for the en- 
couragement of souls in the religious 
life. On the other hand Father Richard 
McEwan, O.M.C., directs his attention 
principally to the laity in his little vol- 
ume of essays In The Shadow of the 
Tabernacle. (Companion Press, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., $.55). Both are in the 
best sense of the word inspirational and 
will afford the soul a glimpse of the 
spiritual world in the midst of the rou- 
tine of daily tasks and duties. 
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Archconfraternity 


of the Passion of Jesus Christ 
A letter to the members from Very Rev. Fr. General. 


Dearly Beloved in Christ Crucified: 


E TAKE great delight in writing this letter because 

we wish to remind you of the society to which you 
belong and encourage you in your earnest and strenuous 
efforts to promote it. 

As you already know, the Archconfraternity of the Sacred 
Passion was instituted by none other than St. Paul of 
the Cross, Founder of the Passionist Congregation. So 
vivid was his faith and so ardent his love for Christ Cruci- 
fied that he directed all his thoughts and devoted all his 
labors to spreading devotion to the Mystery of the Passion, 
which, during the Holy Year, Pope Pius XI called: “The 
Mystery of the Redemption.” But not wishing to be alone 
in the great work of promoting this excellent devotion, St. 
Paul of the Cross, by divine inspiration, founded a Congre- 
gation entitled of “The Most Holy Cross and Passion of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Next to the personal sanctification of its members, the 
chief object and purpose of this Institute was to promote 
in the hearts of the faithful, devotion to the Passion of our 


Lord. Neither did this satisfy the zeal of that saintly 
Founder; hence he established among the faithful another 
association called: “The Archconfraternity of the Sacred 


Passion” and dedicated to the same purpose as that of the 
Passionist Congregation, namely of acquiring and promot- 
ing devotion to the sufferings of Christ. 

Now we may ask: “How can this object of the Arch- 
mfraternity be attained?” It can be attained by an apostle- 
ship of prayer, word and example. 

First prayer, because prayer is a most efficacious means 
for surmounting difficulties and attaining success especially 
in spiritual undertakings. Prayer is so efficacious because 
God, the Giver of all good Gifts, has promised His grace 
and assistance only to those who pray. Hence the members 
of the Archconfraternity should daily pray to God for a 
fervent devotion to the Passion of His Divine Son. 

To prayer should be joined the apostleship of word. Both 
within and without the family circle, occasions present them- 


Cc 


selves for reminding others of the sufferings of Christ and 
for exhorting them to imitate the patience, meekness, 
humility, fortitude and charity of which our Lord is such q 
shining example in His Sacred Passion. It requires but a 
little devotion and fervor to find occasions for speaking 
eloquently on the Sufferings of the Redeemer. 

Of course words are of no avail unless confirmed by ex- 
ample. Hence we need the apostleship of example: manifest. 
ing in ourselves a fervent and tender devotion to Jesus 
Crucified and spreading among others those practices that 
particularly recall and venerate the Passion of our Lord. We 
should study above all things to become living copies of Jesus 
Crucified, as St. Peter teaches and exhorts :—‘Christ suffered 
for us, leaving you an example that you should follow in 
His steps. Who did no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth. Who when He was reviled did not revile and when 
He suffered threatened not but delivered Himself to him that 
judged Him unjustly.” 

Behold then, the noble purpose and sublime mission of 
you members of the Archconfraternity of the Passion. You 
are to be auxiliaries of the great Family of the Passion. 
What the Holy Father requires of members of the Catholic 
Action for the cause of religion, the Passionist Congregation 
requires of you for the propagation of devotion to Jesus 
Crucified; i.e. Apostleship of Prayer, Apostleship of Word 
and A postleship of Example. And by thus co-operating in the 
work of the Passionist Congregation, you rightly deserve to 
share in all the spiritual works performed by Passionists 
throughout the world, whether at home or on Apostolic mis- 
sions. And in heaven, you as well as they will participate in 
the Glory of the Crucified Redeemer. “But if you partake of 
the Sufferings of Christ, rejoice that when His glory shall 
be revealed, you may also be glad with exceeding joy.” 
Retreat of Sts. John & Paul, 

Rome 
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WILLIAM POWER 


Restrain Not Grace 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your prayers 
and good works the following 


ANNIE 


FRANK MARTIGNETTE 
MARY E. McLAUGHLIN 


MRS. F. D. REAUME 
From the Dead MES y, D BEA 


HERBERT JOS. PIERCE 


ELLEN FULLER 
RS. 24 


MARY J. RIORDAN 


BU 
BERNARD DOBBERSTEIN FRANK McGEE 
MARGARET BRADFORD 
IRENE F. DONOHUE 
Pape go FU a 7 LLO 


{cGE 
ROBERT J. POOLE 
MRS. M. GOETZ 
MARGARET A. BOYLAN 












































recently deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 


tT. REV. MSGR. MICHAEL Z MAY 
:EV. SIMON HERDRICH, Sad 

V. VICTOR McCAFFREY, C.P 

V. FRANCIS D. McDONNELL 

V. FATHER OTHMAR, O.F.M. 

V. VALERIUS NELLES, 0.F.M 

V 

V 
a¢ 


MICHAEL GORI, 0.M.CAP. | 


M [OTHE R JOANN, 4 ROSSITER 
SR. M. DOROTHEA 

SR. M. RITA (CONNELLY) 
HILDEGARDE, 0O.P. 
FRANK RODEHAN 
TIMOTHY DONOVAN 
MARY ALICE BOYLE 

DR. ROBERT J. BOYLE 
MARGARET HILL 
RICHARD QUINLAN 

JOHN J. MAHADY 

ANNIE MENTON 

THERESA BELLEW 


FRED BONNVILLE, SR. 
MARY G. LANDON 
JOSEPH P. REINER 
DANIEL M. FITZGIBBONS 
JAMES MEADE 
CATHERINE ME ADE 
CHARLES MARTIN 
GLADYS M ARY BURCH 
EMMA HAR 





MARY MANSMA 
EDWARD i “MU RPULY, 
MARY THOMPSON 


OR RELL 
MRS. P. J. D¢ _ AN 
JAMES COYL 
‘ANNA MARY c ONLEY 
MILLIE E, foo. 
A. 


KATHERINE 
ELIZABETH RK ANCES BRADY 


NORA A. MONTLE 

DONELDA WILLIAMS 

SUSAN CAMPBELL 
LON 


1ORP 
LD MeGREEVEY 
MARY SHIN: UTITLEWORTH 
CHARLES J. HANNABURY 
oo gy BARRY 

IS C. BECKER 
MICHARL | J. SONY LIFFE 


TRRY 
EDWARD M. SHANLEY 
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MARGARET BURKE 
MISS M. F. McGR ATH 
ROSE GERSTNER 
ANNIE E. BRENNAN 
MRS. D. J. OHARA 
FREDERIC MARES 


ROSE RY. 
THOMAS WOODS 
TERESA BALLMAN 
ALPHONSUS J. O'CONNOR 
JOSEPHINE DAMHORST 
MRS. GEORGE F. MURRAY 
THERESA M. EVERETT 
NELLIE CULLINANE GOULANES 
po KEOGH 
JOHN V. DUNPHY 
MARY GRADY 
MRS. E. M. WALKER 
THOMAS WICKENDEN 
MRS. H. KLUSSMAN 
MISS M. SHELLER 
ROBERT ._. 
REBECC 1 ‘, *. f. ORTON 
HENRY Ss 
MARC ARET MeGOV ERN 
ROSIRO JOSEPH LeTARTE 
MARGARET MARSDEN 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—A men. 





THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., U. S.A. 
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The Sacred Passion of Jesus Christ should be the main topic of 
our thoughts during the season of Lent. Each one of us is indebted 
to Christ for His sacrifice, for by His sufferings and death He 
redeemed us. To help you reflect on His Passion we recommend 
these three books. 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK—$1.10 





Devotional and convenient. A’ pocket-prayer manual with 
excellent and brief meditations. It is also a helpful memento 
of missions and retreats given by The Passionist Fathers. 


UNDER HIS SHADOW by Francis Shea, C. P.—$1.60 


The Passion of Our Lord is treated here in a unique manner. Of 
this series of devout studies Dominicanawrites: ‘The medita- 
tions are sublime, human, spiritual, instructive—embellished 
with the inspired and inspiring words of Holy Writ, and clothed 
in language that is charming in its simplicity.” 


THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST OF DAYS— 
by Fr. Camillus C.P.—$1.10 


This little book, by arenowned and eloquent missionary is ad- 
mirably suited for both clergy and laity. It is an appealing 


study of our Lord’s Three Hours on the Cross. The thoughts 
are clothed in language that make it a precious contribution 
to the literature of the Passion. 


All Books Postpaid 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 
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“Weronicas Weil” 


America’s Passion Play | 


(Twenty-Third Season) 


Because of its deep spirituality and because of its poignant human appeal 
"VERONICA'S VEIL" has won the hearts of nearly a million people, from all walks of 
life, Bishops, priests as well as the laity, Catholics and non-Catholics have felt the 


spiritual uplift that a reverently impressive performance imparts. 


WHEN TO GO HOW TO GO 


Telephone PAlisade 6-9800 for information. 
Any SUNDAY afternoon 2:30 Write to, "Veronica's Veil" office 


Any THURSDAY or SUNDAY EVE 8:15 14th Street, Union City, N. J. 
ADULT PERFORMANCES: Tickets | " sical 
Are sold only at "Veronica's Veil" office. 
Sun. Aft. & Eve. Feb. 14, 2 I, 28, Mar. 7, 14, 2! ca" "Write" or "Phone." 
Thur. Eve. Feb. 18, 25, Mar. 4, 11, 18. Prices: 


CHILDREN'S PERFORMANCES, 25c $.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50. All seats reserved. 


Checks or Money Order should accompany all 
Sat. Mats. Feb. 13, 20, 27, Mar. 6, 13, 20. orders for tickets, payable to Father Conrad, C.P. 


TRANSPORTATION: 
For Special Group Rates including transportation "BY BUS" write or phone 
to MR. M. A. NEUMEYER, "Veronica's Veil" 


Office: Phone PAlisade 6-9800 
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